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Foreword 


1 * 1 Mi ,\i warfare, consciously waged, is, to Americans 

h I. i ( t i relatively new art. 

\ 1 1 1 1 because it is new, its ideologues, its practitioners, 
<0,1 u , lew historians have differed, and continue to dit- 
1 , i what it is, what should be done, and how to do it. 

1 1 m lew books on the subject have either been heavily 

0 tin pedagogical side, or persona! experiences occasion - 
>*Hy *|>urd up to convey an aura of mystery and heroic 
♦ m m mt tiL l he Tew existing instruction manuals tackle 
ib. mi almost exclusively with a "how to" approach— how 
it. m m* a leaflet, how to write a radio script, how to load a 
U db * du ll, etc. 

I lu world we live in today, and are likely to live in 

I m time to come, demands of Americans a broader 

I 1 » ni understanding of political warfare. It is no longer 
itinugh lor generals and diplomats to have an intellectual 
. 11 <p 11I 1 his important and dangerous activity, nor for 
1 1 1 hi i 1 d minus in the various staff colleges, or information 
pi i.ihvis in our embassies, to understand the techniques. 

In ii wm Id where the stakes are as tremendous as free- 

\t isos slavery; a world which accepts as a deplorable 

- oimiinn place the transfer of huge packets of human beings 
I mm hrrdom to slavery, without war— the Czechoslovak 
.mip, ihe Chinese Communist victory; a world in which 
mi prisoners of war are subjected to mass brain-washing; 

1 wm Id ol Picasso "peace doves/’ intricately and exhaus- 
mu 1 y fabricated "germ warfare" charges; a world which 
* . beginning to call itself "The Atomic Age"— for peace or 
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lor war— it is not only good, it is imperative , that many 
more Americans should understand what is meant by po- 
litical warfare. 

Certainly our young men should be given at least rudi- 
mentary political warfare understanding as part of their 
military training. Many of us in journalism, be it the 
printed word or radio or television, should understand it 
better than we do now. And even that character “the man 
in the street, ’ who through ( lie operation of the American 
miracle turns out to be each and every one of us, should 
know more than he does today to fit him intellectually and 
emotionally lor the moves and counter-moves of today’s 
titanic struggle. 

This is freedom’s way to match the Soviets' monolithic 
methods, whereby a Kremlin directive can become, in a 
matter of hours, the policy of every new’spaper, radio sta- 
tion, and official utterance from the Eastern Zone of Ger- 
many to the Kamchatka Peninsula. 

The purpose of this book is to communicate that basic 
understanding. It is not a pretentious book; it is not a 
mysteriously souped-up book. 

It is, however, the kind of book which will make polit- 
ical warfare, and how it is waged on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, as well as some of the things that might be done, 
understandable to a great many people who have hitherto 
thought of the term exclusively as something having to do 
with mirrors. 

Its author brings to this book a vast amount of know!- 
edge, personal experience, and dedicated sincerity. 

C. D. Jackson 
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Introduction 


i < < * r . likely that a divided world will spend much of its 

* i dili .uni energy during the next generation in a conflict 
in o ' mi two coalitions headed by the United States and 

■ i Srv im l In ion. 

1 In u niggle may develop into a shooting, thermonu- 
1 i i w m But leadership of both sides, as well as all the 
hi In hw t ns, will try to avoid this catastrophe. 

I Im m i fiances, and the world's, are better than even, 
I'mmi ipally because neither side thinks it can win, and 
’ ah l imw they could lose. Both sides will probably ac- 

* • | h iiaiimued coexistence rather than risk coextermina- 

||i if i 

hut the struggle between them will go on H It will be 
Imh in with diplomacy, with the persuasive techniques of 
p \ i Jm logical warfare, economic pressures, political 
cultural campaigns, and assorted skulduggery— 

■ li m h. m (heir sum, constitute political warfare. 

I il i bombing, political warfare can be used either taeti- 
< illy ill support of conventional military operations, or 
n u rj' it ally. During World War II political warfare was 
- m|ilnyc (I lactically by both sides. Occasionally it was used 
u iirgirally. In the German occupation of Norway in 
t « r | armies played a secondary and relatively unimpor- 
i mi |>,ui in what was essentially the economic and politi- 

* 1 1 i .I pi lire of an entire country. 

Political warfare can be constructive or destructive: the 
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latter aims at weakening ones enemies; the former, at 
making friends and strengthening them. To the degree to 
which a target area is a composite one, containing both 
friends and enemies, constructive and destructive opera- 
tions are carried on side by side. The Russians try to harass 
and weaken the government of Italy while at the same 
time encouraging and strengthening the country's large 
and powerful Communist Party. The most important sin- 
gle concern of political warfare is the attempt to capture 
the minds and syni pat flies of the billion human beings— 
most of them black- and yellow- and brown-skinned — who 
so far are neutral in the cold war. 

The present cold conflict between the Soviet and the 
Western worlds is punctuated by local skirmishes for lim- 
ited objectives. Should fear or desperation lead either side 
to enlarge one of these local conflicts into an all-out war, 
political warfare will assume its proper place as an auxili- 
ary to the operations of the armed forces. But until this 
unlikely event occurs, the armed forces of both sides are 
but auxiliaries in a political warfare struggle fought in the 
fields of diplomacy, economics, information, science, edu- 
cation, and all the arts. 

Political and psychological warfare, practiced since an- 
tiquity, received wide attention in World War II, The 
psychological warfare branch of the Armed Forces, the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services, the Office of War Information, 
Army and Navy Intelligence, the huge apparatus under 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels, and the even more powerful organi- 
zations at the command of Stalin studied, planned, and 
executed complex campaigns involving intelligence, sabo- 
tage propaganda, espionage and counterespionage, guer- 
rilla warfare, insurrection, and revolution. 

But these activities were highly classified. Most of the 
men directly engaged in their execution are dead or still 
bound by oaths of secrecy. No comprehensive treatment of 
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Mu 1 * Mil .uh|(Ti of political warfare has appeared to give 
ir pub ih general view of the field. 

h< H*. Snvu'i sphere, public opinion counts but little. 
I In 1 1 h ii m i he Kremlin understand political warfare and 
4 m Ih i hi piacfice it unhampered by budget hearings, lib- 
h ii | nd’l it .it ions* Congressional investigations, and moral 

I Mlldlll I it Imiis. 

t" i h> WrM , however, popular ignorance of the princi- 
ple * .oiil pi at (ices of political warfare is a tremendous and 

* niiyiM>> liability. Policy-makers in die West must daily 

* < h b mhI measure public opinion and popular interest, 
tb *♦ m mot in must be guided by and be consistent with 
Mu b * hug* and opinions of their citizenry. 

i m h important that Western opinion be armed with 

m|i i landing of political warfare, its possibilities and 

i H* Mitt* its costs and restrictions. 

Mu I Mink tries to make such knowledge available. As a 

r die writer lias had the opportunity to observe 

Mm ♦ mi niton of political warfare by both sides in World 
W nil ,md afterward, without having been muffled by the 
m ub- * d m'< recy taken by those who served directly as po- 

hi h *1 Will l 1 1 M'S. 

I In bunk has been written without access to classified 
*i . m i , except those made public after the end of World 
\\ u if and some information obtained in long conversa- 
ut.Hi wiih deserters and displaced persons formerly in the 
hi vi «i iil die Soviet Union. The writer has consciously 
tv unit ii. during the preparation of this book, consultations 
v oh 1 1 lends and acquaintances now engaged in political 
, til m activities. The analysis and breakdown of the func- 

. i d political warfare are the writer's own and may well 

i cv is it ii t as tech n iq ues im prove and orga n izational 

bo iii% i \ yMnllizc. 

h is said that there are two ways to understand a tooth- 
h Ih une, die understanding of the dentist; the second, 
Mn understanding of the man with an infected tooth. 
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Most men, when in need of dental diagnosis or help, seek 
out a demist rather than a fellow sufferer. 

To be of maximum use, a book on political warfare 
should try to achieve the objectivity of Niccolo Machia- 
velii, who so impersonally described the political conflicts 
of his day that contemporary readers have to scratch their 
heads to remember whether the author of The Prince was 
a Venetian or a Florentine. 

To achieve such impartiality today would be both diffi- 
cult and undesirable. For the author of this book, as well 
as most of its readers, is identified by strong convictions 
with the Western side. The cold war today is not simply a 
conflict for power like those described by Machiavellh It 
involves basic principles about which one cannot be im- 
partial. 

But to be useful, the book should certainly seek, realis- 
tically and unemotionally, to describe techniques and eval- 
uate positions. And so the author has tried to put himself 
in the position of the dentist— with a toothache. 
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POLITICAL WARFARE 
A Guide to Competitive Coexistence 
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Tho Nature of War 


Um. Mcn Mark War— N ations, ]ike men, have o£ten 
■i " ♦ i ♦ > li il, .uni tor many reasons. They fought their neigh- 
r « b<* J 1 land, or to impose on him their faith or way of 
i i hr y ] ought to forestall their neighbor's aggression, 

Ur their own internal problems. Finally, they fought 

ohm s because of surplus energy. 

M mm wars have been caused by some complex combina- 
u. m m! greed and tear and faith. But the people on both 
<«lt , h/tvt usually been led to believe that they were fight- 
in i |m defend their families and their homes, 

( ghoul most of history nations fought to annihilate 

Om ii i Jinnies, Rome destroyed Carthage. The Mongol 
In in I* i wiped out whole peoples. Sometimes these conflicts 
ItiMinl generations, during which armistices and treaties 
i * Im it h sides time to prepare for the next round of 
biii hi in a struggle which for both sides meant survival 
■ a annihilation. 

but in die West during recent generations, and particu- 
I n ly since 1815, wars have been short, unpleasant intervals 
dunng which nations fought for limited objectives rather 
dt iu to destroy their enemies. The Western world formed 
nut mh iety. Its royal families were joined by ties of blood; 
it i u u mists and sportsmen part of one fraternity; its trusts 
1 1 h I cartels interdependent and often interlocked; its 
o 1 1 y t rons institutions related or identical. 

k user Wilhelm II made war on England only thirteen 
vi ns after his beloved grandmother Victoria died in his 
ii ms. but he would not have annihilated England had he 
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won. While England, having won, helped in the recon- 
struction of defeated Germany, 

The West learned to think of wars as separate and dis- 
tinct periods during which men suffered and bled for 
limited territorial and economic adjustments. Then, when 
is was ‘'over," victor and vanquished alike returned to 
their homes to play tennis and go about their business. 

So generally accepted had this concept become that 
Clausewitz’s famous maxim, "War is but a continuation 
of diplomacy by other means sounded shocking and 
radical. 

Class Warfare— In 1917 the Bolsheviks emerged with a 
"new”— or more correctly, a very old— attitude which West- 
ern statesmen spent the next generation trying to under- 
stand. They set forth upon a war of annihilation against 
the capitalist world. 

They added a new dimension to history by dramatizing 
the class struggle. They put themselves at the head of a 
world- wide movement of workers and peasants which cut 
national lines. They rejected many of the concepts on 
which Western civilization was based. The U.S.S.R, even- 
tually became, not just another nation, but the center of 
another social system. The Soviet leaders laced their long 
frontiers with barbed wire, jammed the air waves, and 
cut telephone wires and other communications in an at- 
tempt to polarize world society. Not only did the Com- 
munist elite not intermarry with the rulers of other 
countries, as the Romanoffs whom they replaced had done; 
they made it illegal for their most humble citizen to marry 
any foreigner. Science, religion, politics, education, the 
arts, and even sports were subordinated to their war of 
annihilation. 

From the beginning they met vigorous hostility. During 
1918, 1919, and 1920 many Western countries sent armies 
to crush the Soviet power. Communist leaders reacted with 
increased hatred and a burning fanaticism that they passed 
on systematically to their children. They used this hatred 
to sidetrack rebellion among their own citizens, who be- 
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unit Mngly indifferent or hostile to Bolshevist 
lid jit at 1 ices. 

* in mi 1 1 h nit hi ess regimentation and enormous saerb 
j. . 1 '11 iv 1 ci Union accomplished in a generation the 

1 1 u h <■ iii.it 1011 which had taken most Western nations 

• 1 m * 1 m \ mi more. 

1 . si leaders identified themselves with the great 

tt it 1 m | iti 11 lolunial revolution which began to sweep 
n u h \ *im ai 1 lie beginning of the century, and has now 

• . *■ M J 1 Ur Middle East and Africa. 

u t.M I, illy i Otn billing military aggression and political 
h J d mini (hry increased their sphere of influence to 
in. 11 U light hundred million people, inhabiting more 
1 ... 1 ijiitHci ul the earth's land surface. They forged a 
h ijihii* d dedicated political party with members in 
1 1 ' n l> 1 vi iv country in the world. They cleverly used the 

Mi nl ns and legal freedoms of the West to cover 

Oh 1 1 | if net 1 at ion of every phase of Western life, 

• hi h aders made mistakes: They miscalculated Ger- 
(M 11 1 1 1.1 1 id H ics and intentions in 1932 and again in 1939* 

1 I, nil ..cd .i golden opportunity to get immense financial 

• 1 li dt maintaining almost universal respect in 1945 and 
, M <i I licv permitted an aging and petulant tyrant to 

Mhi 11 r Soviet politics for a generation and waste much 
< i‘>'*d 1 ml energy maintaining his personal power and 
i mI v mg himself. 

I mh 1 hry steadfastly subordinated every other considera- 
m 11 ci 1 hr pursuit of the class struggle and their historic 
-mi in ♦ with capitalism. They thought of "war” and "peace'* 
intU Mi propaganda purposes. They used military force 
iju 1 1 1 hi y had to, or when they thought it expedient, as 
■ mi ul ihr generation -long struggle for the Communist 
1 Mild 1 hry hoped to lead and dominate. Most of the time 
1 1,. mrd diplomacy and trade, press and radio, science 
til h ligion, to weaken their enemies and strengthen them- 
*1 Jvrv 

I ul lowing Lenin s counsel, they used deceit and guile, 
mold 1 ng their morality to fit the pattern of expediency, 
1 hi y organized great campaigns for disarmament which, 
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others learned too late, were usually aimed at disarming 
their enemies while they themselves remained strong. Rec- 
ognizing realistically the superiority of Western science 
and technology, they bought, entire factories in the early 
thirties, saving themselves decades of painful research and 
development. Later, in Manchuria and throughout East- 
ern and Central Europe, they seized whole industries and 
impressed their workers and technicians into forced labor. 
Always they sought to steal others' achievements through 
espionage. 

The Soviet Challenge— By mid-century it was clear that 
the Soviet system had accomplished the first historic task 
of any new social system— it had survived. It was making 
progress in its second task— to make Its way of life work. 

Whereas a generation earlier Western statesmen could 
ignore the U.S.S.R. or talk of destroying it with a Siberian 
admiral and a corporals guard, by mid-century the Soviet 
Government had won a quarter of the world in a massive 
combined offensive, the nature and objectives of which 
the West but poorly understood. 

The Kremlin knew what it wanted— a Communist 
world— and proposed to get It by whatever means seemed 
most expedient. The Soviet leaders have never wanted 
general war. Their military men know, as others do, that 
such a war today might not only leave no victors, but no 
survivors. While using their huge armies to intimidate 
their enemies and encourage their friends, and to lend a 
hand in occasional peripheral operations like those in 
Korea or Indo-China, they have concentrated their main 
attention on political warfare. 

While Soviet leadership, with a chessman's skill, planned 
and executed the complex combined operations of the 
cold war, tiie West argued wordily whether or not the 
cold war was indeed necessary; groped vaguely for a ma- 
ture moral perspective on its politics; or, in many cases, 
simply ignored the threat to its very existence while en- 
joying the fruits of its immensely productive economy in 
false and fleeting self-complacency. It was indeed a race, 
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h contender, though badly shod and poorly 

I- fdtul, Men ned every muscle to reach the goal; 

• dir oilier, sleek and well-equipped, strolled along 
< tin ii rules, then stopped to pick flowers and listen 

♦ ' « hmic* ol birds— or slept awhile before continu- 

ii dii toad Or, as one wit put it, the Russians were 
hi + In v, while die West played bingo, 
i i illy, filter the historic accidents of World War II, 
d<i lo. hall of Europe and the Chinese mainland, 

' vi i i * woke to its peril and plunged into preposterous 
i i o*.-i ,0 hI verbose recriminations while the Soviet 
hM mu on with ever stronger strides towards un- 
to ' i! gojils, 

h i* In hue we can study and analyze political warfare, 
mini deal with several fundamental questions with 

• i.ii h do Western world is still preoccupied. 

I'U Cm * r Debate — In council rooms and cocktail par- 
m» < w iy part of the U.S., men are chewing over and 
several simple questions; 
ilMHitd we agree to coexistence? 

I I m quest inn has been answered: We do coexist, We 
* ♦ hr m coexisting for thirty-seven years, and there 
iiMMi every chance that we will continue to live on our 
■ ali with Communist governments for a Jong time. If the 
v\ • si h m survive, it must make this coexistence com pet i- 

* lie West must improve its way of life and defend 
«* ii:mni direct attacks, infiltration, and disintegrations 
ulnh harrying Communist governments and driving 
i . din > between them and their peoples; or, in another 
diinv seven years, there may be but one world— a Com- 
Iimlihf world. 

*■<0 u ivriVE ’ 1 War— O ther voices cry out in indignation: 
i u-mgh appeasement! Let’s drop the bomb and tvipe the 
d Communists from the face of the earth! Lets fight a 
l't> vrriiive war while we still have decisive military ad- 
i Milages. We are strong. Look at the figures.” 

I hr figures are superficially impressive. With 6 per cent 
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of the earth's population and almost 6 per cent o£ Its land, 
the U.S. produces more than half the world s manufac- 
tured goods and consumes nine-tenths of what it makes. 
The U.S- outproduces the Soviet Union by almost two to 
one in steel, five to one in aluminum, five to one in electric 
power, by some ten to one in petroleum and motor vehi- 
cles, In one decade, the U,S. doubled its national income, 
put twelve million men and women into uniform, sup- 
plied them and millions of our allies willi everything they 
needed, and still maintained peacetime living standards at 
home. 

But while the U,S. is now outproducing Russia, the 
Soviet Union is spending more on strategic items, ant! can 
continue to do so unless Americans drag their standards of 
living down nearer the Soviet Union's low level. Further- 
more, while production is important, manpower is basic. 
Russia today out mans the U.S, by four to three; Russia's 
fighting friends outnumber ours by something like two 
to one. And an attack by the U,S. or a Western coalition, 
no matter how explained, would unify under Moscow's 
leadership millions of restive vassals. 

While heavily outproduced in steel during World War 
If, the Soviet Union nevertheless turned out large quan- 
tities of planes, tanks, and weapons. In the year 1944—45, 
for example, with one-seventh of the U.S.'s steel produc- 
tion, and after large areas of their country had been occu- 
pied by the enemy, the Russians produced 43,000 aircraft, 
and nearly half as many tanks, more than half as many 
machine guns, three-quarters as many small arms, and 
96 per cent as much artillery as the U.S. (Today, their 
relative production of steei has risen, but their produc- 
tion of strategic materials has increased even more,) A 
most conservative estimate, derived from the number and 
size of all Soviet airframe plants, can assume a present 
annual output of 50,000 to 60,000 planes, and the 
U.S.S.R/s present potential production of aircraft has 
been estimated as high as 80,000 annuaUy—many more 
than the U.S. is turning out, and nearly equal to our top 
wartime production of 96,000 planes. They are making 
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,, 1, inks annually, compared to a mere handful 

,1 i \ .mil America's wartime peak of 86,000. And 
. i tin HS.S.R. is probably producing twice as many 
|.K . rs as the U.S. made at its wartime peak. 

1 SSR. is not only producing arms. It is also 
. ,, Lug ns productive capacity at a rate more than 

. tm In i<)24 Russia produced about two million 

,, ..I steel. In 1953 they had increased this figure 

> mi. tidy twenty times— to almost 40 million metric 
, by 1 i)6o, they plan an output of roughly 60 million 
mi. (..ns ol steel and, in proportion, other producer 

| ndll 

i,, 1 in most important field of propaganda and infor- 
,ii. 11 tin .Soviet Union outspends the U.S, by roughly 

< M Id I llU 

lb. tv do the Russians do it? 

I in y don't consume. They manufacture almost no pas- 

ninmiobiles, skyscrapers, television sets, deep-lieeze 

mlorced concrete highways, juke boxes, and 

oils— items which absorb nearly one-third of 

.1 ■ steel. The Russian worker walks to work, has 

, mu ol 1 Indies, eats bread, cabbage, and kasha, and 
... I op. ks lur that shining bicycle he hopes to get next 
,1 n hut lie produces nearly as much as his well-fed 
1 .in in I,, mushi. indeed, having neither effective trade 

imr benevolent employers to look out for his in- 

In frequently works longer hours, under speed-up 

in.. Mins, and turns out more. Millions of Soviet slave 

1 wot k themselves to death every year in huge 

, .ii.M mi non projects while consuming almost nothing. 

\ Im manpower, population figures, disquieting as 
n,. i .oc, do not tell the whole story. The Soviet Union 
.,.i,l ( hi h. 1 are both countries of young men and women. 
I,, di. Soviet Union gray heads are relatively hard to find. 
I 1 1 1 expectancy in the Soviet Union falls far short ol 
\m, 1 11 an standards. In Russia, and even more so in China, 
a. . .im , undernourishment, and overwork kill millions 
l„ ion they get old. The result: In the ages important to 
, ointmt duty and intensive mass production— twenty to 
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thirty-five— the Soviet Union and its friends outweigh the 
West by a margin considerably greater than their over all 
two to one. 

The U.S. was on the winning side in two world wars 
during the present generation, fighting alongside the 
world's two great manpower pools— Russia and China. In 
both wars, these nations lost dozens of men for every 
American who fell. In the war which some would start 
today f Russia and China would be on the other side. 
Korea demonstrated that air superiority, greater over- all 
firepower, better equipment, supplies, and arms do not 
necessarily compensate for a heavy manpower superiority, 
even on a narrow peninsula jutting out into a sea com- 
pletely dominated by Western navies. 

The world was recently shocked with the destructive 
power of the thermonuclear bomb, and now it is common 
knowledge that the U.S.S.R, makes this kind of bomb, too. 
Furthermore, it has the planes to deliver atomic and ther- 
monuclear bombs in one-way raids— to any point in the 
U.S, And the advantage of America's greater stockpile is 
somewhat offset by a dangerous centralization of America's 
vital industries and population in certain geographical 
areas. In less than a decade guided missiles will make de- 
fense impossible and all-out war equivalent to race suicide. 

But suppose all-out war came tomorrow. Where would 
it be fought? Would Americans try to invade and occupy 
Russia and China? Historic precedent discourages such 
operations. On the other hand, Russia might invade and 
occupy Western Europe and, perhaps, much of the Middle 
East. 

Western Europe and the Middle East are important not 
only in terms of population, but also in production. The 
table on the next page roughly illustrates the point. 

Horizontally, add together the items in the first two 
columns, and you will find a comfortable margin over 
column three in everything but manpower. 

But if you add columns two and three together, you 
will find the U.S. in a precarious position, except in oil. 
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7 w erica 
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and Middle East 
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73 
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M.Uesnicn in the 

U.S. today are 

advocating an 


» n m» withdrawal from the areas covered by column 
• i Vi** I many more begrudge the commitment of money 
- thui without which American forces will be unable 
<>■ mi Western Europe and the Middle East. Still 
1 1 ii* |ioi|Hisc ignoring our allies if they refuse to ap- 
, mim policies. If any of these schools of thought 
<< ' + <>1 pievail, the U.S, would lose overnight the protec- 

ib, 1 1 industrial supremacy which now seems so 

Ml) MM III}* 

In dim i, i he West does not have the geographic, eco* 

*m I human superiority necessary to assure victory 

mi in it 1 1 uni war. 

* »m. illy, there is no such thing as preventive war. One 
i hihmi pievcm a war by starting one. What the “preven- 
mm mii advocates are really proposing is aggressive war. 

hi | psychology, laws, and traditions would make it 

1 1 1 1 ii m 1 1 in launch a surprise attack— which would be the 
m < nay the U.S. could hope to win quickly. Further- 

i mii a Christian nation make aggressive war its aim 

m b> nil losing the moral position which forms so impor- 
Him * (Mil ol Western strength? 

in view all these conditions, starting a war against 
>»♦ I 1 S.S R, would seem to be both immoral and stupid. 

mi i Mia i ion— Other voices in the West demand a negoti- 
4 m ft lenient, "Let us talk things out. Why not try to 
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reach agreement?'* say many sincere and peaceful people 
throughout the Western world. 

So far Western experience has been discouraging. The 
Soviet Government has repeatedly violated agreements 
when it seemed expedient, as when it broke solemn 
treaties with Finland, Latvia, and Poland. 

Lenin said: "We do not believe in promises,” Bolshevik 
ideas of morality do not provide for compromises with 
enemies except as tactical maneuvers, Lenin put it this 
way: "Our morality is deduced from the class struggle 
. . , it is the morality which serves this struggle; 1 

Soviet leaders do not believe in reformism, They direct 
blasts of hostility against such Western groups as the 
British Labour Party, Scandinavian and German Social 
Democrats, or other reformers who have modified the 
nineteenth-century capitalism castigated by Karl Marx 
into pluralistic societies where strong trade unions, intel- 
ligent management, and educated public opinion have 
gone far toward resolving the class struggle through reason 
and law. 

The diplomacy of negotiation and compromise is based 
on a recognition of others' interests. A classic example was 
the Congress of Vienna. Here representatives of France, 
Prussia, Austria, England, and Russia met to remodel 
Europe after the final defeat of Napoleon. The negotia- 
tions were long and difficult. Many conflicts arose and 
were mediated, arbitrated, and resolved. But all those 
present shared a common cultural heritage, a common 
political understanding, and all admitted the desirability 
of the continued existence of the others. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment not only does not admit the desirability of the 
continued existence of capitalism, but it is fighting a war 
of annihilation against the whole "capitalist” world, and 
has never engaged in a real diplomacy of compromise. 

Indeed, the very word compromise has a different mean- 
ing to Soviet leaders. Immediately after World War II, a 
mixed commission met in Trieste to determine the future 
status of that city. An argument developed as to the num- 
ber of railroads going eastward from the city: the Russians 
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■ * ilmr were three, the Americans claimed there 

I his Inang a point of fact, the Americans 

* pi me Photographs were taken, and when the 
tti * t lupt’d and printed, there was one railroad, 

■ -i mans had asserted. The prints were shown to 
1 • inn ,h die next meeting. They held a hasty 

I ili* u said: "All right. We will compromise with 
1 mu allies. Let us say that there are two rail- 

. *4i|| * 

• - • -nil ttgrermenl is also differently understood by 

■ opposing sides. A Soviet diplomat defined the 
» < ImIIi iw;s, "An agreement is the expression of a con- 

f m n id Inrccs, just as, in mechanics, an arrow on a 
Mi j.iiil is rhe expression of several smaller arrows 
1 m dim timi and length determine it. When the 
• mi tii •mows change, the large one must also change, 

' p- 1 i an obsolete agreement is silly. It should be 
u . *i iiiirndnl. or disregarded." 

•t ipiikrsmen keep talking about coexistence, but 

M im .i vnittids convincing, (Among other reasons is the 
inf Ini that the Russian word for "coexistence”— 

♦ ' hi Wo ti t \ttKitmnie—h such a jawbreaker that no one can 
» - " hi in i ii without stumbling.) Kremlin leaders keep 

. .phi; negotiations because they cleverly use negoti- 

• >• m. oid agreements to achieve their ends, and do not 
ei mmi. to make expedient tactical deals — even when they 
oi violate their basic philosophy. The Soviet-Nan 

I I o m i K 1 1 1 1 1 pact of September, 1939, was the extreme ex- 

4 in pie 

ho* .dw.iys Soviet aims remain the same: The destruc- 
Omh hI 1 lie capitalist world; the strengthening of the 
i* old fn%i Communist state— the Soviet Union. 

1 in l ■ * these circumstances, it is foolish indeed to expect 
4i*r H.iMt negotiated settlement with the Soviet Govern- 
mm in 

I Im dors not mean that there should be no negotia- 
1 m- 1 fid c are certain areas of mutual interest which 
»h In hr defined by negotiation in such a way as to lessen 
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the danger of war. Abrasive salients might be exchanged 

off. 

More than that: The West might well win substantial 
victories by negotiation if it could pin the Soviet Govern- 
ment down with the weight of its own lies and delusions. 
It might be worth while, for example, to offer a price for 
free elections in Korea because the West would probably 
win them, though the Russians cannot admit that Com- 
munism is unpopular in North Korea. 

Negotiations are also immensely important in influenc- 
ing the minds of people on both sides and in the middle. 
And the refusal to negotiate damages the prestige and 
popularity of the side that thus throws itself open to accusa- 
tions ol not wanting to discuss outstanding problems in 
an effort to find peaceful solutions. 

The West has had the worst of several major negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union during the past decade be- 
cause Western leaders did not know exactly what they 
wanted; because they were divided; because they were 
subjected to great and hampering political pressures from 
their own peoples; and, sometimes, because they lacked 
patience, diligence, and skill in negotiating. It is obvious 
that to refuse for any of these reasons to engage in new 
negotiations is silly and constitutes in itself a defeat in 
the cold war. The thing to do is to define objectives, reach 
agreements among our Western allies and associates, and 
use patient, diligent, and skillful negotiators. Such nego- 
tiations constitute a major part of political warfare. 

Most important, to negotiate effectively, Western pub- 
lic opinion must understand that these negotiations will 
not lead 10 over-all settlements, but constitute simply a 
part of prolonged political warfare. If this climate of 
public opinion could be developed, negotiations would be 
far easier. For, at the present time Western statesmen, and 
particularly those in the U.S., shun negotiations because 
they fear that their constituents will be falsely led to 
expect major settlements— and when these do not material- 
ize, will express their disappointment by voting the 
bunglers out. 
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. » nil . r Si III others in the U.S. demand withdrawal 

> . 1 *, positions. "Let's spend our money improv- 

11 mum ry and leave these foreigners to settle 

n jiMiblcms and support themselves.*' 
t iK I* policy would mean repudiating many moral, 
, >Hh ,uid cultural responsibilities Americans bear, 

ntv l o ward what to most Americans is our 

1 i minutin' — Europe, Furthermore, if the U.S. 
1. ( < i 1 1 1 1 1 iw, Communists would take over from Norway 

1 within months, or at most a year or two; and 

tti* U , tv+Hi Id he left either to fight the war of annihila- 

1 uu in da vo table odds or to accept Moscow's terms. 

I . mi would not avoid war. It would not even post- 
t " m mi y long. 

■ 1 1 mnilicr point: It is doubtful whether the U.S. 
.m,i| IhM' maintain domestic prosperity without over- 
• tilrfjs, the raw materials needed from the rest of 

• Id ami die cultural and scientific benefits of close 
, ... cii o hi with the two hundred and fifty million West 
I li 1 h|m iilly. 

M US 1 an not withdraw. We are committed to the 
, 1 iiubiliiies and expense of world leadership— and. 
hippd> mi wt Americans realize it, 

. )• 1 us reject the extremes of aggressive war, appease- 
ti m uid isolation. Beyond them lie many choices and 
Beyond (hem is the broad field of political 

• ohtH 
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PART 


3 


Destructive Political 


Warfare 


History— T he basic aim of destructive political warfare is 
to weaken and, if passible, destroy the enemy by the use of 
diplomatic maneuvers, economic pressure, information and 
misinformation* provocation and intimidation, sabotage 
and terrorism, and by the isolation of the enemy from his 
friends and supporters* 

Activities of this kind have been carried on since misty 
antiquity* Sennacherib, the Assyrian king, told the ancient 
Jews: "We are at war with your rulers, but not with you/' 

Gideon used panic in his battle against the Midiamtes 
(1245 B *c*), as described in the seventh chapter of the Book 
of Judges, 

Herodotus describes an appeal by Themis toclcs to the 
Ionians in the Persian war against the Athenians similar 
to messages on leaflets dropped during World War II on 
reluctant enemies like the Italians. The message appealed 
to the Ionians not to fight against “your fathers” and to 
withdraw, or, if that were not possible, “behave ill on pur- 
pose,” 

Genghis Khan used espionage and rumor to exaggerate 
accounts of his strength and cause panic among his ene- 
mies* 

In the American Revolution, the rebels distributed de- 
sertion leaflets at Bunker Hill, playing up class differences 
in the British Army and the advantages to be gained by 
deserting to the American side* 
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* fn beginning the Bolsheviks used political war- 
< <iMt!i Hu* peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk they 

3 > 1 -'I 1 he heads of the Kaiser s representatives, to 

Hi mj] diet, s* The Soviet Union was first to see the 

* 11I lailio broadcasting for political propaganda 

♦ in I abroad. In the twenties and early thirties, 
m 1 iIh 1 i Iks originally broadcast for group- listening 
p’lbbi .squares, factories, and other meeting places 
1 + bur given also in the languages of countries 

1 « Im i.inge of die stations. Before World War II, the 

1 * 1 'im hi was broadcasting in sixty- two languages and 

ImIhh 

1 1 V mr.m began radio broadcasting in 1931 (and 
boHh! VVmhl War II, its daily programs were on the 
■■ on languages). In the early thirties, the Italian 

hi in propaganda was being programed in eight- 

" m iMt't's. Na/i Germany began a major operation 
mi m in min mllcd propaganda broadcasting in 1933, and 
to 1 year of the war beamed programs to foreign 
hi 11 m thirty different languages* 
hi dir beginning, the Germans adopted Hitlers 
< d ut vs point that “propaganda must not search into 
'i tn 11 iIms is favorable to others * * * but rather must 
n . own truth/* Dr. GoebbeBs radio propaganda ap- 
1 1 'i im discontented minorities, hoodlums, fanatics. It 

in im ilc the poor against the rich, die capitalist 
«, 1 »h tus worker— and everyone against the Jews. 

1 1 hiidsh started foreign-language broadcasting at 
1*11*1 m| the Munich crisis, in September, 1938— and 

1 idi Idench, Italian, and German- In the summer 

, i (no before the start of World War II, Portuguese 
*" 1 - f ' * t * * % h were added, and by D-day the British were 
n hi m twenty-four languages (including Fnglish). 

• ' ill * outset the B.B.G* tried to tell the truth even 

no was unpleasant, on the theory that propaganda, to 
1 ' N 1 live, should be factually true. 

lUnHig World War II die U.S* entered the field of 
u ih .if warfare, using die Voice of America for propa- 
"I i ihe Board of Economic Warfare to deprive the 
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enemy o£ resources, and the Office of Strategic Services 
to organize guerrilla operations behind enemy lines, lu 
sabotage his industry, and wreck his communications. 
Throughout the war, every major power on both sides used 
political warfare in almost every form in tactical suppon 
of military operations. 

When the war ended, an impatient and naive America 
disbanded the Office of War Information, the Board ol 
Economic Warfare, and the Office of Strategic Services, 
thus throwing away important weapons with which to 
fight the cold war. 

Information or Propaganda— A major means of waging 
political warfare is the communication of ideas. The basic 
aim of the information officer or propagandist is to tell 
his story to the people on the other side. He is armed 
today with new devices which multiply his voice a million- 
fold, The spoken word is carried by radio broadcasts heard 
by millions. Printed leaflets, books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines reach the growing masses of the literate around the 
world. Moving pictures and now television form another 
potent channel of communication. 

Ail these media of information can be used overtly or 
covertly. In overt propaganda, the newscaster, editor, or 
writer tells his audience who he is and tries to present his 
story honestly enough to maintain credibility, yet in such 
a way as to convince his audience. The covert propagan- 
dist says that he is someone else and confuses his audience 
by misstating his enemies" positions and arguments. 

Most propaganda over any medium is sweetened with 
music, entertainment, sentiment and, occasionally, por- 
nography (particularly in wartime) aimed at attracting 
and keeping the attention of the target audience. 

During World War II the B.B.C, appealed to the Ger- 
mans" cultural sense with its signature, taken from the 
first lour notes of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony {- . . — ) 
which in Morse code stands for the letter V , popularized 
by Winston Churchill as a symbol for victory. Tokyo Rose 
appealed to the homesick G.I.’s with hometown drugstore 
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* «mm (.ipanese leaflets dropped on U.S, Marines, 

m I'M it Its on isolated Islands, featured porno- 

ci 1 1 livings and photographs, in the hope that the 
Vimmm jeis would keep them and show them to 

- M b HI Mine 

1 11 hi 1 is probably the most important medium of 

.Hu uinn, and is used today as a weapon of political 

1 ,11 greal and many small powers. 

iiifj.f the Voice of America was broadcasting 

1 my seven transmitters (three of them were the 
11 M mi hi powerful: in Munich, Manila, and on Oki- 
nti n hi iv day the Voice was on the air for thirty and 

* Mtf r Mfiiam hours in thirty-four languages— with 77 per 

«n <1 its total output directed to the Soviet orbit. 

♦ n .hi news broadcasts accounted for half of the Voice 

1 lie remainder were objective news analyses, in- 

• n i “ v idi escapees and defectors, commentaries and 

* » • I M I * • 

Hi* * II n m vrn ess of VO A programs is witnessed by the 
Soviet authorities began In 1950 an immensely 

• | 1 1 sis 1 jamming operation, which for some months seri- 
.1,11 dm rd the effectiveness of the VOA programs— but 

■ r i> h 1 the U.S.S,R. about five rimes the Wests pro- 

lor a broadcast From the viewpoint of eco- 

* mu ^ ,11 Luc alone, nhis battle for lisrenership would 
c 1 1 * hi 1 n worth while for the West even if no one had 

I But nulUons did Eaten in spite of the jamming, 

viol uli.u one engineer can jam, another engineer can 

in 1 hm 1 ml the Voice has patiently sought to circumvent 

L 1 creme by newer and more powerful transmitters 

in, l inimical means still secret. Today there is evidence 

♦ h o 1 vi h when Soviet jamming is most intense, particu- 

> 1 1 hi 1 In' vicinity of Moscow, American programs can be 

' »id m ,iieas only twenty-five miles from this city as well 
1 hi mHici cities of the U.S.S.R, 

Mi Ingres report that the voice has widespread listener - 
1 ,, m 1 hr satellite countries also. Dr. Marek Korowicz, 
1 , , I* laird in September, 1953, from the Polish delcga- 
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tion to the United Nations, summed up a current atfiiml- 
in his homeland: “There are only two moral sanctu,m< 
for the oppressed people of our country— the Church .uni 
the American broadcasts/ 1 

The British B,B.C justly famous for its excellent wm! 
during World War II f co-operates closely with the Voice m 
anti jamming campaigns and programing* Its aim nmt 
scope roughly parallel those of the Voice. 

Several other Western radio broadcasting services an 
operating in the heart of Europe. One is RIAS (Radi*> 
Sender Irn Amerikanischen Sektor), the American radio 
station in Berlin* which has done a pioneering job in 
sharp* able political warfare by radio, directed at both th< 
Germans in the Soviet Zone and the Soviet occupation 
forces in the area. 

RIAS began as a makeshift operation, heard at first on In 
on West Berlin telephone lines (like Muzak and stmilai 
services in the U.S.), In 1946, it received a second-hand 
1,000-watt transmitter. In July, 1947* RIAS began opci 
ating on a 20,000-watt transmitter, reaching the news-hurl 
gry population of the Soviet occupation zone. In the fall 
of 1947, 64 per cent of Berliners listened to Soviet-operated 
Radio Berlin and 10 per cent to the British -run North 
west German Radio; only 25 per cent to RIAS, In late 
summer of 1948* 80 per cent of Berlin was listening to 
RIAS. 

The East Berlin uprisings in June* 1953, spread to other 
parts of the Soviet Zone thanks in great measure to the 
prompt and effective support of RIAS. 

While the Voice of America, an official agency of the 
U.S. Government, is bound by certain diplomatic niceties. 
Radio Free Europe (RFE), privately financed and oper- 
ated, is not. The principal objective of RFE is to reveal 
the Communist regimes in the worst possible light. 
Though the total volume of RFE operations is far smaller 
than that of the Voice of America, this station represents, 
along with Radio Liberation, something unique to the 
U.S.-a nongovernmental * free-enterprise organ of political 
warfare. 
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P I 1 was organized in December, 1949* to conduct 
i> >< linlngical warfare against die Soviet-imposed Com- 
• HMMt M'gimcs of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bul- 
m 1 1 Rumania, and Albania. 

11 n Ini, meed by the Crusade for Freedom, a fund- 
f in project of the American Heritage Foundation. 

1 1 <ih 1 In- love Europe Committee and Radio Free Europe 
p 1 1 . « 1 1 1 support from the Crusade-— which has received 
mil Imm of dollars in public contributions since its estab- 
h l mu ni iii 1950. RFE thus has no juridical connection 
n ,pi msibility to the U.S, Government, When it cham- 
1 mm* governmental policy, it does so, not as an instrument 
4 1 1 Li t policy, but because the United States is a powerful 

. in the free world— and because the future of the 

ipiivc countries is inextricably linked with the Western 
phifimipEiy of freedom, and consequently with American 
| till It y, 

KM /s broadcasting policy is designed to encourage the 
, u da veil peoples of captive countries in their hope of re- 
eling national freedom as well as individual liberty; 
demoralize the regimes by nourishing the natural anxic- 

I n s 1 4 < ami m imist functionaries, sowing seeds of dissension 
Mhl 1 In t*a icning retribution: to convince friends behind the 
IimI) Curtain that they are inherently strong, and that 
m amrs that must rely on terror to maintain power are 
huid a men tally weak; and to remind all listeners of the 
* 1 < 1 rial spiritual values of the Western world, and the 
pnliui al and economic benefits which European federa- 
tion holds for captive countries once they are again free. 

RFE lias twenty-one short-wave transmitters and two 
pmvri I ni medium-wave transmitters, located in Germany 
tiud Portugal. Seven of these transmitters broadcast simul- 
taneously twenty program-hours daily into Czechoslovakia; 
w oihers beam sixteen and a half hours into Hungary; 
mm her seven, twelve and a half hours into Poland, Three 

I I a 11 911 liners beam alternately three hours of broadcasts 
mtu Bulgaria and three into Rumania, However, the allo- 
i jrion ul these transmitters is flexible. When occasion 
warrants it— as it did on the occasion of Stalin's death— all 
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transmitters are simultaneously employed to saturate a I 
ternately Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland, overpow 
ering all jamming lor a considerable period ol time, 

RFE’s news-gathering service includes sixteen branch 
offices from Scandinavia to Turkey. All reports go in 
Munich for evaluation. This operation is impressive. In 
the card index of the Hungarian section alone there air 
42,000 cards. The central newsroom has a staff of 7 Amen 
cans and 10 Germans, distributing an average of 350 stories 
daily to the 5 national desks (Czech, Polish, Hungarian, 
Bulgarian, Rumanian). Most of the spot news is written 
in Munich, but a good deal of other program material 
originates in New York. 

A typical day's broadcasting by RFE would include in- 
ternational commentary, a satirical press review, article-ol- 
the-week (the most interesting article of the week on world 
politics), radio magazine (a digest of news briefs from free- 
world magazines), “black book" (naming Communist in- 
formers and dangerous agents unsuspected by the listening 
audience), and messages— from refugees lo their families. 

Most of the newscasting is done live. The shows arc 
written in the original languages, approved by each lan- 
guage desk chief —then translated into English for logging 
and control, 

RFE is an American organization, and is directed by 
Americans. Policy directives come from the New York 
office, and the Czechs, Poles, Bulgarians, etc., who com- 
prise the majority of the organization's employees in 
Europe represent RFE rather than any national commit- 
tee or party of their native countries, although many of 
these employees are members of various committees and 
political parties. 

Some Germans view the operations of Radio Free 
Europe with interest and anxiety. Some German govern- 
ment officials have felt that if Germany is going to be in- 
volved in trouble with its neighbors, they would like to 
have the satisfaction of starting it themselves, rather than 
being pushed into it by emigre groups in the employ of 
foreign organizations operating on German soil. 
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lib < nit mn is doing a vigorous job reaching the 
tin Soviet Union in eighteen of their many 
l#H|tntif' « K-iilio Liberation was established and is sup- 
bv (hi Vincrican Committee for Liberation from 
i*m 1 1 1 1 , , now headed by Howland Sargeant, for- 

• it \mmMih Secretary of State for Public Affairs. It has 
It HUtliM, mi 1 he large, imposing building which used to 

tin Mum* Ip Municipal Airport, The actual broadcast- 
*•« • »* 1 hni iue located a number of miles away in central 

* i*MMth unl until quite recently programs were taken 

• 4 1 19 bn m* I cast i ng station by courier. Direct cormnunica- 

* * iv* m iw been established, however, and the broad- 
I til* i * hi *ib* live from Munich. 

1 b» director of Radio Liberation is Professor 

Wlohinh U tulle. St. Petersburg— born emigre author; 
<1 , < ■ ■1.1*11 advisor for Russian-language broadcasts is 

• ' ' I uni., son of the Russian philosopher Simeon 

* »«oi mm I I tinner director of the Russian desk for the 
1 1 + 1 hr American advisor is Manning H. Williams, 
h h«h T, with ihe staff of the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, 

b» ■ »d« .w\% arc programed by a staff of emigres of various 
' t- nationalities who operate nine area-language 
1 mmI In u;k lcasti ng is done i n the fol low i ng I anguages : 


h'M* .Slavonic languages 
nn I 1 11 k i< languages 

n I uic a stan languages 


R u ss ia n , U k ra i n i an, 
Byelorussian; 

Uzbek, Turkmen, 
Kazakh, Kirghiz, Tatar- 
Bashkir, Azerbaijan, 
Karacli ay- Balkar, Kumyk, 
and Ghechen-Ingush; 

Georgian, Armenian, 
Avar, Ossetin, Adyge, 
and Kahardin. 


* h« programs are broadcast on three or more trans- 
<*m> h simultaneously. Radio Liberation broadcasts no 
mu iiml very few sound effects. Hour-long programs 
husviau are on the air twenty-four hours a day, and, 
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quite apart from its straight Russian programs, Radio 
Liberation beams a total of 357 hours per week to tin 
non- Russian nationalities in the Soviet Union alone. 

About half of the features broadcast by Radio Liber;* 
lion emanate from the New York program section headed 
by Boris Sliub (former political advisor to RIAS in Berlin), 
who solicits the co-operation o£ former Soviet writcis. 
scientists, and military personnel, as well as tiie oldi 1 
Russian emigre sch otars. Radio Liberation's Munich stall 
handles the rest of the feature material, together with 
news programs and commentaries. The whole Radio Li l* 
oration staff totals about iGo employees. 

Radio Liberation aims to be the voice of the democrat it 
anti-Communist emigration, and its main purpose is to 
promote disaffection within the Soviet Union, Testimony 
from escapees and defectors from Soviet armed forces in 
occupation areas indicates that Radio Liberation is heart! 
?>y large numbers of Soviet officials and officers. 

Frequently Radio Liberation takes issue with the posi- 
tion of Western governments vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. It 
opposed, for example. General Mark Clark s 1952 offer of 
$100,000 for a North Korean, Russian-made MIG— and 
said so. Emigre contributors to the station's programs, with 
a more intimate understanding of the psychology of their 
fellow-countrymen, realized that a purely materialistic ap- 
peal could be taken as an insult to long-suffering listeners 
who might measure things according to a different set of 
values. Radio Liberation's objection was based on the 
principle that, fighters for freedom cannot and should not 
be bought. 

Here is a translated sample from a Radio Liberation 
script (recorded in Berlin during a broadcast to Soviet oc- 
cupation forces endeavoring to quell the revolt of East 
Germans, June 17-18, 1953): 

Workers of East Berlin are fighting for the cause of all 
mankind, and for delivery of the whole world, including 
our motherland, from Communism. Help them! When 
ordered to fire on the demonstrators, remember they are 
not enemies of our country, but defenders ol our own 
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!»♦•«* <ih Withers and officers of the Soviet Army: the Ger- 
mm rulin', struggle against Kremlin oppression is un- 
1 U In 1 1. ( 1 r your eyes. The demonstrators arc protesting 

* 1 1 * 1 ; it 11 1 tmiucul which on the Kremlin's order attempts 

. * .urn duration camp system like that in our 
u*i m Vim Soviet fighters were not sent to Germany as 
1 1 1 ml 41 i hr demonstrators’ faces! They are working 
i | 1 ht< vi mt selves, not capitalists. In 1917 your fathers, 

1 1 m m mm' m 1 he Czarist army, were ordered to shoot at 
•Hu L 1 1 di himiinI rat ions. They refused and turned their 
1 iti igjuist those w r ho issued the orders * . . 

♦ ■ H ♦ Mvcrjjras radio service is still far more complete, 

, 1 1 id and audible in most parts of Europe, Asia, and 

* Vhlia. ib. m are all American services combined, as 
* l it t mw mg figures show. 

■ mi July i, 195, \ 3 total international broadcasts in all 
1 1 m Hit 1 \ 1 an as full ows; the Vo ice of A m cr i ca— 2 1 o h ours 
1 M , 1L1 B.B.C.—-563 hours, 45 minutes; the U.S.S.R.— 
r * *ii v 10 minutes; the Soviet satellites— 782 hours, 50 

I mum v, t Amnumist China— 90 hours. The U,S, ranks sev- 
lining nations engaged in international radio propa- 

ii hnjjulcasting. (The order: U.3.S.R., Great Britain, 
uni \usiralia, Luxemburg, Switzerland, the U*S.) 

1 ' -High 1 out one important target area— Italy: in rnid- 
1 iln ILS, was beaming t hour, 24 minutes of Itaiian- 
("i h HM broadcasts to Italy weekly; the R,B.C„ 131^4 

I I * ml all the Communist stations combined, 93 hours. 

1 1 m m.iy be at least one answer to the question so often 

m t m the West today: "Why have so many Italians 
m- ( ininnumist?” 

f 1 mi ii Mi nr A— Since the end of World War II, Informa- 
* enters have been a popular means of propaganda 
1 have proved so effective that today no single U.S. 
IhImhimI ion Center remains open behind the Iron Cur- 
1 1 1 1 tn neutral countries and friendly areas, both sides 
|m 1 ate numbers of such centers. For example, a network 
ii t ( S Information Service installations throughout the 
1 di wm Id— Tangier, Rabat, Casablanca, Algiers, Tunis, 
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Tripoli, Cairo, Beirut, Ankara, Damascus— has libraries 
stocked with books in English, French, and Arabic, Visi 
tors and book borrowers total anywhere from a hundred ,» 
day in Rabat to a thousand in Ankara, Press services (fur 
local newspapers and radio stations), magazines locally 
printed, and him libraries with mobile units arc constantly 
employed, not only in supplying the point of view of ti n 
West, but also in combating Communist activities. 

A Communist Party cell in Tunis, for example, success- 
fully planted a speaker in a lecture forum series sponsored 
by the University Nouvelle— Claude Roy, just back from 
a visit to Communist China. Among other things, Roy 
contended that the Americans, if given the chance, would 
treat all peoples considered inferior as they had treated 
the American Indians, i.e. annihilate them. The USIS 
countered with an exhibit (visited by 35,000 Tunisians) 
featuring the American Indian, his ans and crafts, bis 
history, past and present— and emphasized the fact that 
Indian culture has been encouraged in the United States 
rather than wiped out, and that the Indian population 
is larger today than it was a generation ago. 

Newspapers and magazines , important for constructive 
political warfare, are also used with immense effect by 
the Soviet Government in destructive political warfare. 
The French Communist daily LTIumanite is still the 
largest in France and, along with countless other news- 
papers and magazines, is used to weaken and confuse the 
French people, shake their confidence in their government, 
and make them hate their Anglo-Saxon and German 
friends. 

Significant of the importance attached to newspapers 
in Soviet political warfare is their recent operation in 
Syria, where a venal press is for sale to the highest bidder. 
Soviet information services recently “bought 11 fourteen of 
the country's thirty-four daily newspapers. For an outlay 
of one to two hundred dollars per month for each news- 
paper, the Soviet press attache in Damascus thus acquired 
the opportunity of writing editorials and selecting news 
stories. 
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M s iisclf, until recently, the Soviet Embassy 
■ i ut information bulletin which was well-edited, 
HluMialcd. and concentrated largely on extolling 
■ i hi mI the Soviet system. Even today a number of 
mill and near -Communist publications appear in 
hi several languages, and are legally sold on the 
i in In ui many of our cities and distributed through 
I If M I is, 

1 n Nih net Government lias, on the other hand, made 
* «*.* 1 1 v impossible for Western newspapers, magazines, 

• ■ * '""I v to i ireulate in the Soviet Union, China, or the 

' ■ f iles. Some technical publications like the Jour- 
"i * hnnnal Engineering are available in Moscow, but 
- > 1 igc Soviet citizen has no access to any Western 
1 ■« ml in.ilrriak For example. Time magazine has only 
F ussian subscribers in the Soviet Union— all in the 
" itl Soviet government offices. 

1 1 . Mill cross the Curtain in large numbers. The 

1 ok v 1 heater off Times Square in New York City 
I « Suyiel films fifteen hours a day to anyone who has 
lint rime and the price of admission. In the Soviet 
1 t "H uid the satellite states, carefully selected U.S. films 
■ ' > m by millions. But the GLAVUT— Moscow's cen- 
. it iMiHHi.slup board— sees to it that no film which por- 
do Western world in a favorable light is shown. 

► mIh less, thousands of Russians, Bulgarians, and 
' ' 1# n ill get a glimpse of life in the West through the 
1 tiii'M o I Mol ly wood producers, 
in Hie neutral world, the effect of American films, par- 
• - 1 iily no the unsophisticated and frequently illiterate 
♦eh* iii es of backward countries, is immense— and, often, 
mmIih LM i.ite. For whereas Western audiences can enjoy a 
1 1 .nli 1 1 Hollywood film without accepting it as an ac- 
h Mr pin ure of contemporary reality, the unenlightened 
r "ph nl Asia and Africa frequently take it quite literally. 

* In y rorne out of the theater with a picture of an Amer- 
1 1 populated largely by cowboys, narcotics peddlers, 
•‘"d* U and Indians. 

V merit example of this point occurred in Damascus, 
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during the Syrian State Fair in September, 1954, when 
the U.S. Information Service brought Cinerama to com 
pete with Soviet and satellite pavilions crammed whh 
dump trucks, irrigation equipment, and cultural displays. 
The Syrians loved Cinerama; free tickets were hawked by 
speculators at preposterous prices. Outside the gates 
Bedouins clung like locusts to the trees, trying to catch 
a glimpse oE it. But Cinerama’s longe-range impact may 
not have been as much to the advantage of the Western 
world as enthusiastic American visitors hastily concluded. 

Books still cross the frontiers by millions. Throughout 
the Western world Soviet-printed books in many languages 
are sold in stores like the Four Continent book shop on 
New York’s West Fifty-Sixth Street, and elsewhere. Many 
of these are classics bearing no propaganda, and are In- 
tended simply to circulate and create an audience. 
Recently India has been flooded with Soviet-published 
books, many of them quite disassociated from the cold 
war, sold for a fraction of cost in handsome, well 
illustrated editions. 

Western books do penetrate the Soviet area, but only 
in small quantities, and consist almost entirely of tech 
meal literature, classics, and novels treating Western insti 
unions critically, like the works of Howard Fast and 
Upton Sinclair. 

Leaflets, posters, and stickers are used by the West in 
areas like Berlin, where the frontier is fluid enough to 
permit illegal distribution* The Soviet Government and 
its agents in the West use leaflets and posters in large 
numbers in every Western election and labor dispute, 

Sound Trucks are used occasionally by both sides. 

Tricks , in addition to these conventional media, can be 
used to communicate with people over the heads of their 
governments* Crusade for Freedom is experimenting ex- 
tensively with balloons released from launching sites on 
the borders of Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Made of neo- 
prene rubber or of polyethylene plastic, the balloons carry 
leaflets. (The first type bursts on reaching a height of 
about thirty thousand feet, scattering its leaflets; the 
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■ * ,pii-ngs a leak at a certain height and floats 

• ■ " oh lr. diets intact inside.) 

> in Mllnnn project, known as “Operation Veto,” was 
* 1 4 m bile April, 1954, to coincide with May Day 

1 in Communist-held countries and, in Czecho- 

'• 'h' 11 with forthcoming National Committee “elee- 
I ivo kinds of propaganda material were ballooned 
1 "U* 1 % tli amatizing the “Ten Demands of the Czech o- 
'pie's Opposition,” and eight-page booklets ex- 
, . < m 1 hr demands and exposing the lies of the regime s 
► > i< . u < mi campaign* The leaflets were scooped up and 

1 mi* l 1 * hand to hand secretly. One traveler from the 

0 u ImhihI six of them under his pillow in a Prague 

i i *« lions from the Communist regime came thick 
1 C-i by radio, in newspaper articles, and in diplo- 
h in* pioii’st notes. 

1 novel means can be devised to carry the written 
id sky writing has been tried, with indifferent success. 

1 ► n mu' 1 hr election of 1947 in Berlin, the Soviet-sponsored 

ilhi Unity Party distributed to freezing West Ber- 
"1, i«mI briquettes with election slogans molded into 
1 'tii When Soviet purchasing agents recently tried to 
1 1 'iigr quantities of surplus butter from the U.S., it 
hi have been sold in slogan-decorated containers. 

’ i n I* m, my U.S. companies meter-stamp their mail with 
1 . mMiig promotion, the U.S. Post Office has so far not 
1 ntd it possible to work political slogans or comments 
n thr cancellation stamps on letters going to the Soviet 
■ * 1 hr restraint of private exporters has so far prevented 
a imping of si oga ns o n citrus fr u i t s ex por ted t o th e 
1 1 s IT 

1 my other means could no doubt be devised and used 
1I1* M.S. would devote to this task some small portion 
i 1 hi enormous ingenuity now concentrated in the adver- 
-n*r profession and dedicated to selling bubblegum to 
■mi igrrs. It is a curious tiling that as a people Americans 
’ mi willing to sell products to other Americans, some- 

. ,<1 the jeopardy of their health and sanity, but some- 
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how they shy away from selling freedom to a world hi 
chains. 

Covert Radio Operations— A ll of the media mentioned 
here can be used to misinform. This is usually done by 
pretending to be the enemy— a fascinating activity. Tin 
covert radio broadcast er goes on the air: "This is the voire 
of the Free Rumanian Movement in the mountains of 
Transylvania. Rumanian peasants, join our forces! Throw 
off the ride of Russian tyrants and their Communist 
stooges! Come to us to the mountains and fight for fret 
dom ...” 

Such a broadcast obviously arouses the interest of the 
Rumanian authorities. They dispatch appropriate tech- 
nicians to the mountains of Transylvania, interrogate 
suspects* Some Rumanian peasants may also shoulder ruck 
sacks and depart in search of the freedom center in the 
mountains. All too frequently, however, when the authori- 
ties fail to find the station, and guess that it actually is 
not in their country at all, they launch effective counter- 
propaganda over their own media. The Rumanian peasant 
with his rucksack is arrested or, even if not arrested, is 
disappointed and antagonized by the suspicion that he 
may have been deceived. He begins to believe, perhaps, 
the propaganda from Rumanian Communist sources to 
the effect that Western imperialists are simply trying to 
disrupt the economy of Rumania and have nothing con- 
structive to offer the people. 

In certain specific cases, covert radio can be extremely 
useful. When properly controlled and organized, it can 
start a run on a bank. It can disrupt and harass the se- 
curity police of an enemy area. But in the long run its 
effect is not nearly as great as that of overt radio, and 
die dangers of discrediting the country using it often out- 
weigh possible benefits. 

In World War II both sides engaged in covert radio. 
Probably the most effective effort was “Gustav Siegfried I,” 
a British-run covert station which claimed to be in Ger- 
many, but was actually just behind the Allied lines. It 
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I inKTKTship and was undoubtedly instrument 

. German morale. But experts on both 

1 ' h ' 1 ■*> la!, alter the war, that while such projects 

■ 11 Inn. Hie results had in most cases been dis- 

1 1 1 1 mg applies to the covert use of other media. 

• • >iv special conditions it might be worth while 

■ i> * propaganda office to print up fake issues of 

\Mik Times } with stories of immense Soviet 

■ 1 ► Mts, for the purpose of demoralizing prisoners 
1 hi .miik: other susceptible group. In military opera- 

h h t , sometimes worth while to go to great lengths 
11 minim the enemy about the location of an immi- 
h 1 .nl . Bui in strategic political warfare* overt propa- 
* 1 1 o mlmiiely more important than covert, 

iii mm 1 im.it n— What does the West have to say to its 
H oh i M n{ readers and listeners? We can tel! the truth. 

I 1 mi describe ourselves— admitting our imperfections 

mplusizing oar assets. Among these is the fact that 
t S produces more goods and services, distributes 
nine equitably, than any other large nation; the fact 

■ n bit people of the West, its press and radio, its insti- 
i-hhi .iic freer than any in the Soviet world. By relating 
h I *Uh umciiting these truths and the implicit bright 

I I mhhis open to the peoples of the Soviet area if they free 
1 1 m selves, unrest and insecurity are created for the Soviet 

* 1 iii 1 

\i Hie same time. Western media must tell captive 
l' ijilrs news of their own countries which Soviet- 
ihMiilled media have tried to keep from them— the insur- 
miiMn in Czechoslovakia, the famine in Bessarabia, the 
1 h 1 1 u r ul collective farms, the demonstration in Leipzig. 
I 1 1 1 r. 1 he listener behind the Curtain sees that he is not 
4 1 1 air m his suffering, or in his hopes and ambitions. 

VVi MiiUN Countermeasures— Self-evident throughout any 

■ nn ination of propaganda and information activities is 
Mm fact that the West suffers an enormous disadvantage 
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because us laws and liberal traditions permit Sovm 
agencies to operate in the West without much restrain! 
while words of freedom from the West are kept from I In 
Soviet peoples by elaborate and often impenetrable bat 
riers. 

The most obvious and comprehensive example of llm 
situation is offered by the Communist parties, which upn 
ate legally in most of the countries cl the Western world 
and have no counterpart behind the Curtain. When tin 
Kremlin wishes to get a point across in France, it can hr 
spread over all media by the French Communist Party at 
trifling cost— and without diplomatic embarrassment. No 
an ti-Gom m u n ist parties are allowed to function on the 
other side to furnish the West with similar service. 

Clearly, this raises the question: Should the West draw 
down its own curtain, bar the Soviets papers, jam their 
broadcasts, burn their books and confine native Coni 
munis ts to concentration camps? 

I believe this would be foolish, 4 he West would sacrifice 
the very freedoms that form its greatest strength. It would 
reduce the West to the Soviet Union's low moral level. 

But the West must bend every effort to help the peoples 
of the Soviet area to form their own organizations— aimed 
at the overthrow of the Soviet tyranny. These liberation 
movements and organizations will, in the course of pursu 
mg their own aims, afford the West major aid in communi 
eating with the peoples of the Communist world. 

Liberation Movements— For thirty-five years the Soviet 
Government has been harassing the countries of the West- 
ern world with a Comintern or Cominform controlling 
some fifty Communist parties throughout the world. These 
Communist parties, in their turn, have infiltrated or 
created scores of other organizations— chess clubs, sewing 
circles, organizations for the defense of the rights of the 
foreign-born, etc. The effectiveness of this apparatus in 
such countries as France and Italy is due to the fact that it 
is composed almost entirely of Frenchmen and Italians, 
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d*» m sincere believers in the desirability and in- 
» dn iJ i bimnumsm, 

\v , n just beginning to lay the foundations for a 
, i (i mu. One of the most interesting, and cer 
it i v , iii, ill j fie most difficult, political undertakings so 
nmi bed by the West is the organization of the half- 
,m ..I sn former Soviet citizens now ac large in the 

oherent movement to fight Bolshevism. 

11,11,1111 t tnigfcS ol pre-Bolshevist days were famous 
, On M buu'1% hair-splitting polemics. Today's anti- 
i i. hi t'tn ti*res follow the pattern. Immediately after 
, . , , | \\ ,i i li several million displaced persons, nonre- 
h n I military deserters of Russian, Ukrainian, and 
♦ H uiuii. iliiies were swarming through Western Eu- 
owning bitterly with each other and seeking an an- 
, in dd' question of whether to go back or not to go 
i | tming ■ <>45-46 most of these men and women did 
, I.,* 1 to Russia, partly as the result of the activities of 

i i r pal nation committees (aided and supplied by 
* i, in military commands), partly because of the horn- 
, in 1 1 m l so strong in most Russians, and— to the shame 
i iIm Western powers-because some were forcibly re- 

i> hi i tiled. 

i i jMtn.nion virtually ceased after 1947 and nearly half 
, Mtd I mu Soviet refugees, plus the steady trickle ol new 
mi ms from the Soviet armed forces in Eastern Austria 
...I i ,isi l lennany, constituted both a problem and an op- 

, To meet this issue, the American Committee 

■ , | duration from Bolshevism, Inc., was organized in 
t Imi.oy, 1951, in New York City. 

W i ll supplied with funds from various sources, the com- 
,,111, , organized a series of conferences in Fuessen, Stutt- 
, .11 Wiesbaden and Starnberg during 1951 and 1952. 
Vi 1 1 , esc conferences, harassed American representatives 
1 die committee tried to bring the pathologically quar- 
, , borne political parties and groups together into a 

idinating Center." After many disappointments, a 

idinating Center of Anti- Bolshevist Struggle" was 

In nilly formed on October 16, 1952. It included a large 
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number of parties representing both the non-Ri^si.n* 
nationalities and the Great Russians, but excluded 
monarchists and the Benderovtsi (Ukrainian national i i 
separatists). The well-organized “Solidarist” Party* wln» m 
W ashington lobby is (leaded by Georg town University 
Professor Constantine W, lioldyreff, declined to panui 
pate* 

The Coordinating Center was to formulate the polim 
of Radio Liberation, on which technical preparations lurl 
been made for eighteen months, and which was to speak 
in the name of the Center. 

The political philosophy of the American Committer 
can be summed up as follows: 

i. The people of the U.S. have no quarrel with the pen 
pies of the U.S.S.R., as distinguished from die Soviet 
regime. 

2* The peoples of the U.S.S.R.— once they are liberated 
from the Communist yoke— can live in peace and harmony 
with the rest of the world as equal and co-operative mem 
bers of the family of tree nations. 

3. An alliance between die free world and the Soviet 
peoples, over the heads of the Kremlin rulers, can bring 
victory in the cold war, and thereby prevent the catastro- 
phe of shooting war. 

4. The freedom-loving and profoundly anti-Communist 
fugitives from Soviet rule, with the material and technical 
support of the Americans, can serve as a vital instrument 
for the promotion of peace and ultimate liberation 0! 
their native lands. 

The political philosophy around which the Coordinat- 
ing Center was formed included two basic premises and 
several general principles. The two iron-clad restrictions 
imposed by the American Committee on the Coordinating 
Center were: 

1, Non-predetermination: that it should take no posi- 
tion on the ultimate disposition of die national republics 
of the Soviet Union. 

2, That it should engage in no activities which would 
make trouble with the German authorities. 
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, i| ifiles included the following: 

.is 1 he Soviet Government constitutes a 

. ,1 hi M peace, the most effective measure to pre- 

11 lit W*n III would be to eliminate the Soviet Gov- 

|| M III 

, 1 in ||h< union of tfie peoples of the Soviet Union 

h Si iv let police state would help to re-establish rule 
, ... m (he world, and give the Soviet population a 

, habilitate their great humanitarian and cul- 

lulls. 

I hi destruction of the Iron Curtain would open new 
1 ,0, hi hi i r u i ( In I scientific, economic, and cultural ex- 
1 mi,,.. I,, 1 went tfie nations of the world. 

Vue Admiral Leslie Stevens. USN (Retired) be- 

1 11 is it lent of the Committee in September, 1952, he 

, . 1. h 1 hat that, in his opinion, the Center was fully as 
., ,, mi as 1 he radio station. The gist of his stand was 

tlth 

\ w ho has some money can run a radio station. 

I, ,, i hi jolt we have to do is far more serious, and one 
i,i,|, Kadio Free Europe has not. attempted with the 
,,, linen, namely: to train political emigres to work to- 
. dm democratically. On the success or the failure of this 
1 , , ,n | a may hang not only the future security of the U.S., 

|i„i ni the world. For the geographic area of tlie Soviet 
t m, hi is destined to be of enormous importance in world 
bln, 11 y due to its location, natural resources and the 
, hi 1 1 y and determination of its population. The Coor- 
dinating Center is the first embryonic attempt to get 
>„,,|ci refugees of various political convictions and na- 
uiin.il aspirations to work together. 

V\ Inle all intelligent observers agreed that the Admiral’s 
|,i.,iik,ii was most commendable, many seriously doubted 
iv India the Center could be made to stay together. For 
di< Soviet emigration is divided very fundamentally on 
,.ii, planes. In the first plane, the non- Russian national- 
in,,, or at least many of their emigrated representatives 
dnoiul, want independence from the Russians in any post- 
I, In 1, it ion governmental setup; white the Great Russians 
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(51 per cent of the population of the Soviet Union) iii.siu 
on the territorial integrity of “Rossia," the pre- revolution 
ary designation for the entity of Old Russia, with both n 
Russian and non-Russian populations. Both sides *1* 
manded a priori commitments of either separatism ot in 
tegrity after liberation, and neither was satisfied with tin 
position of the American Committee, which remains mm 
predetermination, i.e. all questions of the territory ami 
composition of post- liberation Russia must be left for ih< 
populations of those areas to decide by free plebiscite. 

The second division is political. On one hand, some ol 
the recent refugees— Red Army officers, engineers, etc. 
while anti- Bolshevist anti anti-Soviet, are still residual 
Marxists, believing in public ownership of large industry 
and utilities and in the predominant role of the workin ■ 
class in Russia s future. Also, the Mensheviks are Marxists 
they are headed by the able and politically astute Boris 
Nicolaevsky. On the other hand, many of the other puli 
lieal groups hold that no Marxist can be trusted, and 
that any genuine anti-Bolshevist co-ordinating centci 
must reject Marxism before doing anything else. 

In addition to these national and political difficulties, 
there is, of course, the struggle tor power. The Solidartst 
Parly (N IS), particularly, is a tight-knit, power-conscious 
group which refuses to participate in anything unless it can 
run it. It has excellent discipline and is certainly the most 
effective of all the emigre groups. In Berlin on June 17, 
1953- £ or example, the NTS brought its lone sound truck 
up to the sector frontier at Potsdammer Platz and pro- 
ceeded to bellow out appeals to the Soviet occupation 
troops deployed against the rebellious Fast Berliners. The 
U.S. military commander, Major General Thomas S. Tim- 
berman, ordered the truck to withdraw to “avoid provo- 
cation.” 

The power-struggle element in Soviet emigre politics 
was complicated when t tic American Committee began to 
subsidize a number of political groups to die extent of 
about a thousand dollars a month each— enough to permit 
each to put out a small newspaper and maintain a couple 
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I *»» 111 mom. tries. This practice went on lor about two 
411 fmi ' n njuinued September i , 1953. 

11* I in wpi, 1 1 if Soviet emigres were lean, gaunt, bar- 
Hfmn, dedicated to the struggle for freedom of their 
BtUtt t iMid Miking constantly both the terrible arm of die 
HHiohl | til sei 1 (ences from the Western Allied authori- 
l(| (idfdbnern ol Article 41 of the Potsdam Agreement 
l> fiHmuu! 1 hr existence of groups in any of the zones of 
IMlNio h J l 1 1 1 1 would sow dissent among the victorious 

■ l ihl.iy, die emigres tend to be a sleek, well- 
» . 1 . 1 1 imip, with brief cases and potbellies, wearing 

PHietiiti finally clothes characteristic of people long de- 
pot 4 ul uood clothing who at last have a chance to buy 
1 1 lit 1 v Wtinl. They have gained self-respect and some 
hm ii is a question whether or not their relative 
4fl*H in * nukes them more effective political warriors, 

1 t • * h mily lace the temptation of making a business 
1 > > Hi him ( "ommunist, 

I i omdinating Center broke up into several eon- 
flfionit | Mils in 1953. The Mensheviks and the non- 
n mi lull tonalities split into one group, headed by 
• t iiruky, calling itself the "Center/ 3 Another group. 

I liy Alexander Kerensky, Melgounoff, and Anto- 
1 m * 1 usually called the "Russian rump/' included a 
1 hr 1 hI organizations, one of which was the NTS. Ker- 
ri ,1 figurehead, and the organization is dominated 
»« tin N I S and supported by non-Russian nationality 
1 1 1 1 1 % 1 groups which they have organized to combat 
1 m u inn a list separatists. 

laevsky’s group then proceeded to negotiate with 

Paris bloc,” an old emigre bloc composed largely of 
1, I ' h vi km nationality groups and thoroughly distrusted 

of the new emigres. This combination then or- 

mi (d itself into an entity known as MARTS (Interna- 

■ im[ Anti-Bolshevist Coordinating Center), which is 
'idly on speaking terms with the "Russian rump,” 

ohn MARTS nor the "Russian rump" has been recog- 
■ d by the American Committee. 

Win n this catastrophe occurred* Radio Liberation 
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ceased to call itself “the organ of the Coordinating Cenui 
and began operating as a separate and independent chum 
Many of its responsible executives believe this is a gum I 
thing, and feel that the station has been more dh < i ■%, 
since the collapse of the Coordinating Center. Several pm 
pie believe that the American Committee should (ah 
three department's tore dummies, set them up in a room 
and call them “the Coordinating Center”— in whose n,mn 
broadcasting could proceed without political complii .1 
tions. Others, less cynical, support the position thai ih 
Coordinating Center is really as important as the radc 
station. 

One other organization created through the efforts nl 
the American Committee has tried to keep neutral in ih 
political struggles which have shaken the Soviet emigre 
lion: the Institute for the Study of the History and Ctd 
ture of the U.S.S.R., headed by Boris Yakovlev— one of ih 
ablest and probably the most stable and reasonable of am 
of the Soviet refugees. An architect* he came to Germain 
in 1942 and refused to return home. The Institute pin.', 
out studies of political, economic, and scientific develop 
ments in the Soviet Union, written by qualified specialist 
The Institute publications are in Russian (with resumt 
in German, French, and English), and some of them havt 
been excellent. 

From the standpoint of organizational effectiveness and 
control, it would be very useful if a centralized And 
Communist International, with the discipline, unity, and 
organization of the Com inform and its many membo 
parties, could be created. 

But this would be difficult because the West does no* 
have, nor does it wish to have, the monolithic philosophy 
of its opponents. For freedom itself is incompatible with 
such a centralized and undemocratic organization. 

The skeptic may point out that during wartime Western 
nations conscript their own citizens into most undemo 
era tic armies in which they frequently are killed obeying 
orders they had no part in drafting. Why should they 
therefore hesitate to take a step in this direction by using 
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\ h * 1 n uni women anxious to fight tor their own free' 

Hii iimvi 1 lies in this: If the people of any Communist 
"'■m 01 1 1 nisi; among them who escape, want to form a 
1 mi * mi I disciplined organization aimed at overthrow- 
< 1 mmi iimn ism, they deserve sympathy and such help as 
11 1 a * m give them. (This much has not always been 
m Win 11 the U.S, broke relations with Bulgaria in 
m b*i t v.iuiple, Washington could have forthwith per- 
il* < dn Bulgarian Committee of Liberation to become 

kui in -exile. This would have been instructive 

cd.ii operation, and would certainly have weakened 

I illl iminist Bulgarian Government in Sofia.) But in 
‘ < -i the oppressed are not unified in their ideas or 

uni il Western governments order them to become 
u 1 1 lai, or if the many disagreeing groups are forced 
► * * Up ii i' any single faith, the West assumes the role of 
nil weakens both its moral position and its popu- 

U« IlIppHll. 

I In West lias so far achieved no great success in han- 
1 liberation movements, and certainly It has developed 
im;: to compare with the Comm form. But mighty 
■ mi ms often start with small groups of argumentative 
1 ‘-I'fi (Any observer at the historic Second Congress of 

I I h man Social Democratic Party in London in 190^ 
old have laughed with scorn if he had been told that in 

■ ■■ m* lillecn years these men would be running Russia.) 

1 *mUy a start has been made. And in the Soviet area the 
1 '*« nl*. 1 1 supporters of these liberation movements prob- 
", i * 1 1 1 1 1 umber the Communists and their hangers-on. 

1 ■ hmk: Warfare— Economic warfare aims to deprive 

me my of materials or equipment needed for his econ- 
11*1 ih 1 1 is war effort and to disrupt his productive ma- 
fimmy by throwing out of joint its component parts. 

Hm Western world still has a substantial edge on the 
h i area in the production, not only of most consumer 
rb. but of all sorts of machines, optical instruments, 
jmpment, electronic devices, and various strategic raw 


materials. The Soviet Government annually buys l.m 
quantities of wool, aluminum, ball-bearings, pumps, m 
other items tor use in its industry and its armed Foret*, <m 
to be stockpiled against a possible shooting war. 

The Western world, in its turn, buys from the Sm n 
area substantial quandtes oi important items sin h 

timber, coarse grains, and manganese, and also 

luxury items like furs. Constant commerce amount in i 
several billions of dollars a year is carried on between ih 
Soviet area and the Western world. 

Economic warfare authorities on both sides view i in 
trade in relation to over-all aims and try to use it for tin ■ 
own ends. 

Because of the different nature of the economies o! iIh 
two areas, their techniques and concepts of economic wai kin 
differ. By and large, Moscow controls a highly central ind 
deficit economy; die Western world is decentralized nml 
periodically, at least, is harassed with surpluses. While Hu 
U.S.S.R. is still unable to produce the goods it needs, ih< 
U*S. s main headache is to distribute what it produces and 
find outlets for surpluses of capital and goods. 

Economic warriors in Moscow try to do two thin ■ . 
secure the goods they need, and create disunity, suspicion 
and tension in the West. Russia’s sale of oil to Italy durin; 
the Ethiopian war, her offers of a billion dollars' worth <>l 
orders to the British during the Berlin Conference nl 
1 954* her 1953 trade pact with the Argentine, and offers in 
buy a hundred million dollar;* worth of butter from l)k 
U.S, are all expressions of Soviet economic warfare— in m 
which the Russians began, in 1953, to put large quantities 
of gold from reserves conservatively estimated to be 
around the four-billion-dollar mark. 

Western economic warfare activity has been largely re- 
strictive. It has concentrated on preventing the Russians 
and Red Chinese from obtaining certain strategic items 
For the freedom-loving West, the economic restrictions 
necessitated by this activity have been most irksome. Yet 
risking unpopularity, the governments in Washington and 
London have gone ahead with the job. Using expou 
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in ih- fn sf instance, and in more complicated situ- 
.1 \ uW and preclusive buying; Western economic 
have sought to prevent the Soviet area from 
"1. iluisr items most necessary for its military 

1 >< mom 

nl uni mean stopping all commerce between East 
> h did mean that this commerce was weighed, 

nl profit and loss to a business or a country, 

1 ih . of over all effect on the economic stability and 
p« (initial of the two worlds. 

( him 1 iiscs these Western governmental efforts were 

led by quite unofficial and frequently not well- 

■ < * nil private efforts. American longshoremen, for ex- 
uml a liand in the trade restrictions when they 
1 in unload shipments of Soviet-canned crabmeat, 
<u*l ntlier items consigned to buyers in the U, S. 

\ » 1 Trade— But despite the skirmishes and battles 
« mi hum warfare, commercial exchange between East- 
1 * m d Western Europe increased from virtually nothing 
di< 1 World War II to 3.9 billion dollars in 1948 (the 
.it hade peak) and then decreased to about 3 billion 
i 1 1 ■ m 1952. The West’s trade with Eastern Europe 
n* rpfd from its pre-war level of 8 per cent of its total 
'Mi 1 fade to 3 per cent; and the Soviet bloc nations, 
h ni mm* did 85 per cent of their total trade with the 
' now do little more than 20 per cent. 
h jurying out self-imposed restrictions on East-West 
k the U.S. also cut its exports to the U.S.S.R. and 
1 "it 1 torn 233 million dollars in 1948, to 67 million dol- 
mi \i\r } 2. By comparison, the British sold 155-7 ni ill ion. 
d ht-k worth of goods to the Soviet-bloc nations in 1952; 
’• ni Ink countries, 98 million dollars; Italy, 58 million 
Miis; France, 42 million dollars. These figures come 
■ m the United Nations Economic Commission on Eu- 
in Geneva (Economic Bulletin for Europe , July. 
rj) t which takes them from official sources in the Iron 
' »i 1.1 1 it countries and from official and unofficial sources 
"i Western Europe, 
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Eastern Europe’s desire to get manufactured goods hum 
the West is as obvious and as legitimate as the desire <il d+* 
British and other Western Europeans to obtain front ! .* i 
ern Europe coarse grains, fertilizers, timber, pem>h n ■ 
and other commodities they cannot produce themself 
The closing off of East- West trade channels forces West* m 
Europeans to buy such commodities at higher prices f> - 
overseas, while the Eastern Europeans frequently arc m 
able to get manufactured goods and sometimes have n 
watch valuable equipment stand idle for want of a sin i. 
spare part obtainable only somewhere in the West. 

Were Europe a unified or at least a friendly commmnu 
of nations, East-West trade would find its own (and pi oh 
ably a higher) level. But Europe is engaged in a snri ut 
continental civil war. For the Communists running J mi 
ern Europe, trade is not just a business, but a polifr -<i 
weapon. (An Italian businessman told me when doiu 
business with the East, he had to pay a “brokerage fee m 
a Communist senator.) The Communists utilize trade \\u 
s ures to blackmail their way into political positions llu v 
consider important. They also sell goods at a loss, when 
they must, in exchange for other goods which to them ,u« 
of major strategic or military importance. Doing all then 
fore i gn t ra de unde r go ve r nment m Duopolies, co- or din a i o I 
in Moscow, they are often able to raise the prices on di< 
things they self and bargain down prices on things Una 
buy* But always their aim is to strengthen Communism 
and weaken capitalism rather than simply to make a pro In 

It is understandable that American trade experts and 
public opinion in the U.S. were incensed to discover, lot 
example, that Italy was manufacturing thermal pown 
stations and electric cranes for delivery to the Soviet 
Union In plants built and equipped through Marshall 
Plan aid; or that Britain was exporting electrical genera* 
ing equipment to the U.S.S.R. under similar circum 
stances. 

On the other hand, the position of the Western 
European businessman was equally understandable. Tin 
Italian electrical equipment manufacturer went into busi 
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, \ Mi dial I Plan aid to export electrical equip- 
hi hm 1 1 1 rin pis to sell lvts commodities in the West, 

‘ hi pm m ran into tariff barriers. In desperation 
in u , look his goods to the East— even if this meant 
j oia legal manipulations. If he was not per- 
' t" m *1 1 tliis equipment in the East, where was he 
• h And il he could not sell it aL all, how was Italy 
i in pay for the food and fodder and other imports 
.* v. hit'll the country would starve? 

* .1. it mi I) with this situation the U.S. could do either 

i Hi .ti iwu Lhings; cut tariffs and/or restrict exports. 

< mi ill problem had Its own hazard, as Life magazine 
» H III (annary, 1953: 

iuHf; as U.S. tariffs make it difficult for Western 
1 1 j. 1* mm nuhic tutors to find profitable markets here, 

. <<ii 1 mu mo convincing when we condemn Lhese coun- 
h»i Hclliiig where they can. 

• m living to reduce tariffs, the U.S. Government was 

I mid by powerful lobbies and immense resistance. 

1 he past two years tariffs have tended to go up 

1 iImii down. 

i mi mi. uc as the case of the Texas sheep ranchers or 
I., '.rw England briar-pipe manufacturers may be, for 
I 1 mwii narrow purposes, it is time we recognized as a 
"-il dial for us high tariffs are economically self- 
■ and politically hypocritical. 

t Mowing the second line of action, the U.S. Congress 
i ll u) restrict Western exports to Communist nations 
it* die enactment of Section 1304 of the Supplemental 
V , 1 1 m [ 1 r union Act of 1951. The National Security Council 
. 1 m vtui wide authority to terminate U.S. aid to coun- 
H" 1 1 inducting trade relationships with the Soviet bloc 
.1 i w.iy deemed detrimental to die security of the United 
Kittm, 

hi June, 1951, t lie so-called “Kem Amendment" to H.R. 
' \\ ^,87 was passed. This amendment provided that no 
mimic or financial assistance should be extended to any 
1 H igii country which exported to Russia or any of her 
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satellites arms, armaments, military material, or mm 
modities that the Secretary of Defense certified miglu I.; 
used in the manufacture of such military equipment 
Then, in the fall of 1951, the Mutual Defense Assisi, m- 
Control Act (known as the “Battle Act M ) was passed in m 
der to give more flexibility to the handling of East \\ t > 
trade than was provided for by the Kem Amendment. 

I he Battle Acts list of strategic materials and commotfi 
ties, so comprehensive as to seem all but universal, aromnl 
numerous complaints on the Western side, but: probably 
pleased the Kremlin, The Communists were confident ih.n 
they could get the things they really needed by buying .11 
higher prices through financiers in Zurich, Panamanian 
shipping companies, and shady Central European middle 
men. The Communists believed, further, that in open tv 
trying to inhibit both American businessmen and Arnri 
icas allies from engaging in East- West trade, the U.S. ymi 
inviting blame for the tapering off of a commerce wlm It 
would have diminished anyhow because of the inabilily * i 
the weakened satellite economies to meet export deliver n 

That the Communists were right on both counts is fail U 
clear. In early 1953 the Soviet Union obtained a large 
commitment for Cc^ylon rubber in exchange for rit *■ 
which Soviet agents virtually took out of the mouths ul 
Starving Chinese. In August, 1953, New Zealand signed art 
agreement to sell five hundred tons of butter to Russia 
and has been dickering to sell even larger quantities nl 
meat to Poland. (The quid pro quo is apparently Soviri 
oil— although the balance may be made up in gold.) Tra 
ditionally, butter was an item of Soviet export, and mem 
was a commodity previously exported from Poland. 

Filtering through the Iron Curtain in a steady flow haw 
been Swedish bail -hearings and fine tools, Belgian atnl 
Dutch electronic equipment, British engines, West Get 
man machinery and spare parts. It has been an open secn i 
that the Soviet Union has been procuring industrial di;i 
monds, chemicals, transportation equipment, and even 
high-octane gasoline from Western European sources 
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■h|h 1 h< West’s failure to implement export controls. 

• •fin t a 1 mated that the total “sixth column" trade 
I * arm and Western Germany amounted to 
|«tT uHlImn dollars in 1952. 

t»! Mm upih Soviet officials became more overt, and 
imIU 1 published direct official contacts with Western 
■Bum Imi the first time in twelve years. Trade experts 
| |||. mu dm lied lists of commodities in which the Soviet 
tvHijttl like to trade with Western Germany; a 
-lb Usi was analyzed by officials of the Ministry of For- 
I mU m Moscow. The fact that the Soviet Union 
• mmi h . ugnize the legality of the Federal Republic of 
1 1 ■ hi Germany inhibits her no more in trading than 
Itrl fi,*> \m k of diplomatic relations with the U.S. in the 
Hi) 1 when whole factories, complete with every 

Mu 1 1 1 M 1 1 . spare part, and installation instruction, were 
. hi u fork-bottom depression prices in the U.S. and 
1 dlnl I ly American specialists in the U.S.S.R. 
mm ill. second point, Soviet leaders were also correct. 
M mm I uropcans blame the U.S, for the low level of East- 
i t.ulr and fur their need to buy more expensive com- 
iM.iihiti v Irom farther away. One excellent non-European 
mu | >!r of this coni pi aim can be found in Japan. At 
mi. MMN suggestion, Japan refused to buy Soviet coal 
h m Sakhalin at nine dollars per ton and continued to 
m Iroin the U.S. at about eighteen dollars per ton— 

illy arousing Japanese ire. People who have studied 

m.Mter thoroughly doubt very much whether the 
im 1 1 11 ion would be able to deliver even a fraction of 
' 1 1 mi . i I coal requirements of Japan at any price, 
hi Hus rase, the U.S.S.R. used a commercial offer as an 
• iiiitm-m of political warfare, a kind of tactic which the 
< 1 vi far has not had the wit to counter effectively, 

\ it vision of U.S. policy on East-West trade is now be- 
lt nvdy proposed by a number of top business leaders. 

Lee Pierson, Chairman of the Board, Trans World 

I and head of the U.S. Council of the International 

ttiii n her of Commerce, has said: 
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We should go slow in preaching the value oi her him » 
prise and of competition abroad while we erect unn .1 .. -n 
able barriers to competition with our own mark vis U 
should not insist that l'riendlv nations shut ofl trade vviMi 
Iron Curtain countries unless we are willing to assist tin 
in finding alternate markets. 

Clarence Randall, foreign economic advisor to Pmub ■ 
Eisenhower, has also urged relaxation of East-West n , 
restrictions. East-West trade is coming anyway. Rami, 
said, and we must revise our policies, although "the go . 
est roadblock of all . , . is the inability oi our bnsim 
community to place the national welfare above sell inti . 
est. . . . We must look to the companies and to the imh 
viduals in question to govern by self-restraint Mm 
exploitation of their own interest when the general w< 
fare is at stake.' 1 However, adequate alternative trade < fun 
nels have so far not been found. 

Of course, the restriction of East-West trade has a I - > 
had detrimental effects on the economies of the satrllri' 
areas. In 1949 the Russians established the Council ni 
Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON), a soil m 
Soviet equivalent to the Mutual Security Administnilimi 
which set out to increase and improve East-East trade it 
la t ions. Their early success is indicated by the fact th.n 
Albania lias no trade with the West at all, and the 01 Ini 
satellite slates trade predominantly with the U.S.S.R. ami 
with each other. In 1948 Czechoslovakia was carrying on 
70 per cent of its trade with the West, but by 19^2 tin 
proportion was reversed. All Eastern Europe's bilateral 
trade agreements are cleared in Moscow, in rubles, and 
the volume of trading is light. 

Beginning in 1952, the satellite states opened an irm n 
sive campaign for the increase of East-West trade, and h» 
May of that year the Russians organized an international 
economic conference in Moscow. (Two hundred Amen 
cans were invited; only four attended.) At tins conferenn 
the Russians presented attractive lists of commodities they 
were interested in selling to the West— and also long lists 
of goods they were willing to purchase. These offers weir 
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.1 1 ,| i| pigling to the depressed textile industry of 

, , , iua I negotiations began, however, it de- 

i> h hi nearly every case the Soviet Union and its 
, ,,, , were not in a position to make immediate 
,, 1 mly immediate— delivery on their export com* 

, H id nearly every proposed purchase was tied up 
, 1 by the Soviet Union of goods on the 

I iii 1 1 1 111 

, in* 1 hn attempt to make a show or advocating the 
,1 l 1 si- West trade and put the onus of failure in 
,h ( |„h.h on die United States, the Soviet Union and 
t>. II 11 i s s< nt an impressive delegation of trade special- 
ly East- West trade conference sponsored by the 
,, ,| fvii 1011s Economic Commission lor Europe in 
, mo \pril, 1953, and again in October, 1954- These 
i , ime with even more plausible lists of commodi- 
1 1 were prepared to deliver, and specified ap- 

,1 V in 1 military commodities they were interested in 
. •• It.iUllg. 

..miliar Myrdal, Executive Secretary oE the U.N. 

Commission for Europe, is convinced that the 

ni del (igates were sincere in their offers and really 
M |io see an expansion of East-West trade. Dr. Myrdal 
, ,.,| (l ,hly mistaken. Actually, if all U.S. governmental 

had been raised forthwith, titere would have 

1 . 11 luile increase in East-West trade — lor the simple rea- 
,1m 1 h<- satellite states were not in a position to deliver 
,1 in ultiiral products which formed the basis of then 
, 1 trade before World War II. 

Out 1 his economic weakness in Eastern Europe was not 

.1 ] to become chronic. The new government which 

, power in Moscow in 1954 had other plans for the 

, 1 1 satellites. 

. . . Nr.w Course— O ne of the first apparent results of new 
i,|. 1 ship in the U.S.S.R. after Stalin’s death was a sigmf- 
hiI increase in the power and stability of the satellite 
iii.es of Eastern Europe. 

I ni eight years after the end of World War II, Soviet 
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policies drove Eastern Europe to the point of banktnp 
and rebellion. With a heavy hand, Moscow's rcpirsMH ■ 
lives collected close to fifty billion dollars in dim i .m 
hidden reparations from the shattered economies ol 1 
mania, Hungary , Germany, and Austria, while in Pnl.m 
and Czechoslovakia substantial tribute was exh.m 
through complex commercial deals— and, also, sinipfi 
zure, 

At the same time, Stalin's single-minded and inflc\ibn 
agents dictated to their stooges in the satellite gov cm 

meins economic and agrarian policies taken verbatim 

the experience of the Soviet Union, and frequently h.n m 
little applicability and no popular support in the less h.n I 
ward states ol Eastern Europe, Living standards wt i 
depressed to the point of famine, peasant sabotage ol u<t 
leetivization drove agricultural production down to m • 
lows; and only the presence of more than half a mi limn 
Soviet troops prevented immediate and nearly uniw i »■ 
uprisings against conditions which had become inh>l** 
able. True, in industry certain successes had In m 
achieved, new factories had been built, and prodmimn 
increased. But the products went either directly into iln 
giant maw of the Soviet shortages or to the small circle <■ 
local party bureaucrats who administered Stalin's polii u 
in half of Europe. The people got nothing, and in ill 
spring of 1953 there was serious trouble both in Czech* > 
Slovakia and in East Germany. There was trouble, also, m 
Poland and Rumania, as recent escapees have indicated 
Then came Stalin's death, the new government in 
cow, and the “New Course." 

The tone for the economic changes provided for in I I n 
New Course was given by the Moscow speech of Geo r x 
Malenkov on August g, 1953: 

. * * We must improve the cultural and material living 
conditions of the people; we must push the development 
of light industry. Food supply must be improved. , . . Since 
1940, our production of producer goods has trebled, 
while consumer goods production has increased by only 
75 per cent. . , . 
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|(H ' hi wah soon taken up in the satellite capitals. In 
«,< Budapest's Stab ad Nep wrote: 

\\i ovr res Lima ted the possibilities of our heavy 
mu I exaggerated the speed of our industrial ha* 

111 'h 1 ted agriculture. . . . We will correct these 

mMi > , 1 

«i» . uni bet, 1953, the Warsaw Try buna JLudu wrote: 

tin, amems in agriculture in 1955 will be increased 
, | o 1 M in over 1953 - . * investments for consumer 

* imhmucs will be increased in 1955 by 38 per cent 
M t I lie ratio of these investments to total invest- 
m mil mi tease horn 6,7 pet cent to 8.5 per cent. . . * 

- «. M'Milutions could be carried out because the past 
i, in years had given the satellite economies substaiv 
1 Im ivy industries whose products could now be fed 
In industry and agriculture. To take two basic 
. nhurs, steel and oil: 
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in absolute terms these figures are not large, but their 
nb is significant. They characterize the rapid industrial- 
,1,1111 1 A Eastern Europe which was forced on the satel- 
m irtrific cost by their Russian masters, but which has 
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today changed the old economic balance between 1 . 
and Western Europe, destroyed for good the multi i' 
pattern of East- West trade, and laid the basis I'm i i 
improvement in Eastern Europe's low standards ol h 
and a heavy increase in its military potential. 

At the same time production in the Soviet Union it 
has increased very substantially in almost every imln i 
though agriculture remains backward. (Industrial :*< In. 
ments and prospects in the U.S.S.R. are dealt with in m 
detail in Part 6.) 

As the New Course was implemented in the sun Hu 
states, pressures for collectivization were relaxed. aw\ ... 
Hungary hall the kolkhozes were dissolved. Soviet n-pi. 
tions claims were cut or canceled, Soviet joint coiup.imi 
w T ere relinquished or sold back to the satellite states. ( , tj « 
tal-in vestment allocations were decreased, and appiopn* 
tions for consumer goods industries raised. Local ]c 
were released from some of the iron-clad policy dim m 
through which Stalin had been accustomed to rule. n< 
given an opportunity to use more initiative and disannul 
ary power. Satellite armies were given more food, hnin 
equipment, and some feeling of independence. One- mm 
rule was relaxed in favor oL : "collective leadership"- n nK 
resulting relaxation of internal political tensions. 

By the summer of 1954, results had been achieved \ 
measurable improvement in both production and mu 
sumption had been attained throughout the satellite sum 
(with the possible exemption of Czechoslovakia, who. 
consumer goods were still woefully scarce). The sate II m 
armies had become military entities which Western mil> 
taiy leadeis had to take seriously. Satellite governmnu 
were able to run their countries with more parliament, 11 v 
and fewer administrative (police) measures* The COM 
ECON (which included originally the U.S.S.R., Poland 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, wnh 
East Germany and Albania joining later) had begun in 
function, and goods and services were moving back and 
forth between the countries of Eastern Europe in sonu 
thing approaching normal commercial transactions* 
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* di . lupmcrns were not adequately reported in 

Hu Information was available. Swiss and even 

1 mi lists were permitted to travel around far 

it mu when Stalin was still alive; thousands of 
im 11 (ended such functions as the Bucharest 
,1 hi 1* vs and the Leipzig Fair. But the tilings they 
*, , hi I v did not fit into the current pattern of West 
, - 1 Hums, and journalists 1 stories often remained 

• 1 - if Were filed and forgotten. 

* 11 1 hi summer of 1954 I traveled around the 

mI Eastern Europe from Istanbul to Dixsseldorf, 

1 , "fii Hed it twice: at Vienna and Berlin, I found 
in u l me 1 vers of Eastern Europe agreed on the sub- 
1 Ian s outlined in the preceding paragraphs* 1 
< hum Western military leaders extremely worried 
mi 1 l> 1 1 cl lire armed forces, which a year or so earlier 

' ' \ happily written off as riddled with defection and 
1 1 h ly unreliable. 

■ | Member, 1954, I found that the East German 

, vi m* better dressed and fed, prices cut on food 
< mm 1 liter goods, anti people had begun to hope that 

* was over and things might improve. One result 
improvement was that the number of refugees from 

> i 1 had fallen off by nearly half. 

I in w new developments in Eastern Europe present 

• mu economic warfare specialists with a number of 

pinblems. The West is faced with a bloc of nations 

, nearly a third of the earth's surface, and includ- 

Hir Hno million people, co-ordinated in a centralized 

jy which is beginning to produce— though millions 

n 1 in/cns remain slaves and tens of millions of its peas- 
mii U\* in abject misery. 

li ,m area cannot be blockaded. Restrictive economic 
>1 im* must increasingly give way to co-ordinated pat- 
n ul East-West trade, so devised that they will benefit 
M Wntt more than the East. 

M ur important, the West must find solutions to the 
-blrms of its own economic swamps and deserts, and 
<P ihe immensely important neutral world toward 
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plenty through freedom and co-operation, Tlt.n i 
goal of constructive economic warfare, dist tf. - 1 
Part 3, 

Sabotac E-Sabot age is the willful destruction of il„ 
nomic wealth of an enemy. Blowing up bridges, mi „i ., 
mg freight shipments, throwing sugar in the 1 
tanks of motor vehicles, dropping counterfeit raiion , . 
to disorganize a food distribution system— these and 
tar activities constitute sabotage. 

During military operations, sabotage is frequenilv 1. 
to harass the enemy's lines of communication and di 
hts military supplies. The most highly developed u , 
sabotage in history took place in Denmark durirw u. 
War II, where the R A.F. told the Danish govern, mm. 

exile: “We will spare your cities if you will system, 

destroy by sabotage those parts of your economy null, 
substantial contributions to the German war effort.' 1 1 1 
Danes agreed. They selected and trained a group ul ,l 
and courageous men. They received explosives and ml, 
technical equipment from the British, who helped it,, 
smuggle it in small boats into Denmark. The result n 
great damage to the most important elements o! h, 
mark's industry without the loss of Danish lives, m 1 
anguish and hostility caused by area-bombing. 

During times of nominal peace, the use of saholam 
open to moral criticism and is frequently inexpedient l 
cause it arouses die antagonism of the population of H 
enemy area, who arc often seriously inconvenienced \ 
times like die present, the use of sabotage by the \\ , 
might do more harm than good. 

Soviet agents have few-er scruples and less good 1, , 
abroad to risk. They have engaged in sabotage in rn.m 
pans of the Western world. Perhaps the clearest nm, 
example has been what the British Admiralty calls “m.di 
emus damage" done to British naval vessels undergo! n 
repairs in the ports of Liverpool, Chatham, Portland .... 
l -ndon. In 1953 dozens of such acts included cuiim 
electric cables, slipping sand into gear boxes, smash m 
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• - I Mil iri equipment, disabling guns, and throwing 
h-m mv f 1 board. 

" n 1 press lias reported some acts of sabotage in 
' ' * 1 lion and satellite states since die end of 
1 o M In hast Germany and Poland in 1953 and 
' ► • itnplc, :> nti-Commmiist groups, on their own 

• I'dity ant] without Western aid, derailed trains, 

n hiulilmga, and committed other acts oE sabotage 
» dn o di sperate hatred of the Soviet regime and its 
1 stooges, 

mi mv nature, sabotage must be carried out by well- 
» inJ highly trained individuals. The Soviet Union 
h 1 Milling such personnel systematically tor many 
\h hough at present the field tor sabotage in West- 
u | <lufi id warfare efforts is limited, it is important that 
1 • pm nr Western personnel be selected and trained, 
r mm iimiIc for major sabotage operations it changing 
m imm*i make them appropriate. 

* • mi mm mi Terrorism is the assassination oF selected niili- 
•1 mi pnliiicat leaders and the resulting intimidation of 

1 1 

titimii ally, in most cases terrorism has been the work 
MihUilnal fanatics- Abraham Lincoln, the Archduke 
» mOh md P and Gandhi were victims of such attacks- 
* Hfih j 1 1 of Russia, on the other hand, was assassinated 
' - vmH organized political group who believed that only 

1 1 » 1 1 way could the Russian people be liberated from 

- 1 yi ants. During World War II the July 20 conspira- 
1 mi i .ermany hoped, by killing Hitler, to end the war 
on! N tyranny. The bomb they used was made in Eng- 
nnt VUcmpts on the life of President Truman in 1951 
"i 1 lie shootings in the House of Representatives in 

I iM h, 1954, were both acts of terrorism committed by a 

* 1 in Rican nationalist party. 

in .* recent trip through French North Africa, I had a 

I I him 1 to witness the use of terrorism on a large scale by 
> i mm an and Tunisian nationalists in their struggle for 
id* prudence. During most of 1954 terrorists were killing 
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two or three people a day in these restive protn »<■< 

In the Moroccan city of Oujda one night last 

an old retired French officer left his house and min 
sit on a bench in a little park, as he had done cvn> tn 
for years. There he met an old Arab friend, w\u* < 
quently shared the bench with him. As the customs > 
Arab world provide, each inquired about tire min - 
health, the health of his family and children* Then ill. 
discussed the weather. While they were conversing, a ■■ 1 
struck six, "Tic ns/' said the Arab, “it is six o’cloc k M 
then pulled out a knife and stabbed the old Frcmlim.in 

At just six o'clock that evening, twenty- four Freni 

were stabbed in the city of Oujda, Sixteen of them d>< 
as the result of their wounds, 

I was in Meknes for two days. On the evening ol mi 
of them, a bomb exploded in front of a pharmacy |m 
down the street. No one was hurt. The damage was < 
mated at about a million francs. But on that same d.i 
several other bombs exploded in other parts of Me km 
One day in June, 1953, the editor of the Vigie Ahn* 
caine j Dr, Emile Eyraud, was shot to death while wall m 
to w r ork. He was one of the three most important on mi 
izers of the French colons. He had been threatened > - 
peatedly in numerous letters, but refused to alter In 
habits or accept a guard. Several days after his assassin 
tiott, a group of men got in a Citroen sedan and sp< 
through tire native section of Casablanca spraying Am 
buildings with submachine-gun fire, A number of pcnpl 
were wounded and several killed. When I was in the < u 
a week later, I was told that, though the French poln 
had been unable to determine the identity of any 1 
these miscreants, a twenty-four-hour police guard w 
currently on duty protecting a local French busincssnu 
who, neighbors said, had been the driver of the can 
In the summer of 1954, thousands of Moroccans wet 
arrested in huge rat ti sages } or police roundups of susp* • 
terrorists. But no French terrorists were arrested. Tit 
further angered the Arabs, 

The chief of police of Casablanca told me that in h 
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hI tlif Arab terrorists were dedicated young 

1 i, tuitiig tu a very small organization (perhaps fifty 
,t »|, lit ill ul Morocco), run from Cairo. Their targets 
*,1. .h,i 1 nit 1 were carefully chosen, and assassins usu- 
*♦, M ., .1 i.t t mnmit suicide in order to avoid capture. It 
I nijiossible. the chief said, to stop this kind 

« M . On < kind of terrorism, equally difficult to combat, 
tv Ion excitable Arabs, after smoking some hasli- 
l II, 1 1 ion hi ng to broadcasts from Cairo (which referred 

.1 , as "redeemers" and "patriotic heroes ), 

, ,ti i.tii imt) the streets and stabbed the first European 
min nd. 

f, | ttimi.i, in spite of French rattisages, terror is an 
»,ti 1 1 hi v 1 1 tinm cm place. While I was in T unis in the sum- 
til H|Y|. a particularly senseless terrorist exchange 
,, ,| iii . Abdul Bachman Mama (who had two wives 
. 1 1 1 |vt children and was physician to the Bey) was 
_ .,.111111,1, presumably by French conn ter terrorists. 1 wo 
,,,, I, im the Tunisian terrorists killed a French doctor. 
mu I i he terror had its effect. It made the French nei- 
, i mw "for sale" signs on many French farms. The 
i Vu I 1 1 tree in Morocco ordered its personnel to wear 

, , .11 all times and stay out of the medinas, or native 

,, In Casablanca Arabs had to have special passes 

It, mi the streets after 8:30 f.m. And in 'f unis, the U.S. 

Mil < .eneral ordered his staff not to leave that city. An 

in in quipped: “We don't mind losing a vice consul 
, ,.M, hut we hate the idea of an issue which forces the 
t . 1 iv eminent to assert that Lite French are unable to 
y tinier in Tunisia/' 

in North Africa, like that in Kenya, is used 

at! ned. primitive people desperately struggling for 

Mi I n 1 uknee against a foreign, armed minority, 
llul current conditions in Europe are different. Both 
1 .a .md West have other weapons with which to fight, 
I die people of neither side have been driven to despera- 
\ | so, it seems highly unlikely that any one individual 
,1 , u her side is so important that his death would change 


radically the course of history. The systematic 

ronsm, therefore, as an instrument of policy, would , 

dl-advtsed for Fast or West. However, as with sal 

specific circumstances might render terrorism worth win 
m the meantime, the threat of its possible use Ion. 
Soviet leaders at least security precautions which h( ,i, 

t iem tram their populations and undermine tlieii 

deuce in their colleagues. 

Like sabotage, terrorism requires highly trained 
rageous, and well-selected executors. Such men an 

doubt being trained on both sides for use if the iim 
arises, 

PROVOCATJON-This is the use of deceit to make mmhi, 
ior the enemy. Although somewhat more chivalrous U,,, 

sabotage and terrorism, it shares with them a moral 

which renders its wide use of doubtful value in times 
nominal peace. 

In certain specific cases, however, it could be most vain 

able— p;micu ] ar i y in operations directed against Soviet 
leadership. 

Soviet society functions in an atmosphere of auspir 

and terror. When Lenin died, there was a struggle lasim 
nearly fifteen years, during the course of which si.dn, 
c mi mated, one by one, all those who seemed likely m 
tliwart his greed for power. 

When Stalin died, a similar struggle began, during i!n 
couise of which we can expect that, one by one, comp, i, 
tors for power will die, as did Lavrenty Beria so recenilv 
of a small bole m the back of the neck. In this atmospfin, 

, insecuri) y> Provocation might successfully be used m 

,ts P „'via Sl d0n and h “ i,i * atody “ 

An American diplomatic courier might have too man, 
drinks in Istanbul and lose his dispatch pouch in such , 
way that ,t would be found, let us say, by a Common , m 
waite V 11 . nll S ht contain reports from American repiv 
seniatives in Moscow to authorities in Washington sayiiw 
We do not feel that Molotov is worth the vast sums ul 
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‘ I* ivr been depositing for him in Rio de Janeiro, 
h I" mi is inaccurate, and we feel that far better 
i i iuiM hr obtained by utilizing the veiled but fairly 
i i vitons of Nikita Krushchev, to enter into an 
iim mi with i is along the following lines ...” 
i» li M|M i itions, while hardly cricket, could not but 
• dh i merest of the spy-conscious officials of the 
dun loi State Security in Moscow, to whose desks 
f Uh I ics would find their way. Such activities 
1 cud in make use of a major weakness of Soviet 
u i hr ii proclivity to shoot each other. 

• < (Limcular operation is far too simple and trans- 

► m im he effective against the sophisticated and experi- 
~ y| |it i mu i ne I of the Soviet security agencies. But more 
urn ,1 mibits could be worked out, and might fulfill a 
, I tM 1 1 kjsc — at no risk and at trifling cost— in weaken- 
in Strviet power and accentuating the contradictions 

which already complicate its operations. 

^ 1 1 ilf i lie U*S. does not offer as good a target for Soviet 
i "Hiiidii, it has been suggested that some American 

I “i, miis act very much like Soviet-paid provocateurs 

* i» hv ir responsibly denouncing loyal U. 5 . Government 
pluyrr s, they seriously damage the morale of the mill- 

• > mi\i( cs and undermine the people's confidence in 
Ci i Mine rumen t, 

( mi borne time the Soviet Union has been using provo- 
■n hi conjunction with liberation movements to seize 
mm u| ul whole countries. The Communist coup in Czech- 
1 m J va was a classic, and opened up a whole new field 
i pnl m n al warfare which the Western powers have re- 
miI\ >nnl belatedly begun to study. When well organized, 

I I .in operation starts with recruiting key personnel in a 
i i i country, establishing some support from the army 
► i hr peasants or some other group in the population, 

i luially swinging a coup d'etat to bring into power a 
m satisfactory government, 

inning recent months observers have been speculating 
dir degree to which the ouster of Mohammed Mossa- 
1 Ji in Iran, the coup in Egypt in 1952 which brought to 
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power the group headed by Major General Moliamtt 
Naguib and Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, and tin m 
throw of President jacobo Arbenz of Guatemala in i<* 
may have been facilitated by Western political wad" 
specialists* 

Partisan Warfare— The story of partisan warfare is l< ■ 
and fascinating* Remnants of the defeated CarUiagiiM mi 
army operated in guerrilla bands for years in Spain again 
the Romans* In the American Revolution, Pickens, M n 
ion, and Sumter in the South led partisan bands, and \ d» .. 
Allen in the North led his " Green Mountain Boys im 
many operations. In 1S09, Napoleon faced Spanish gu< 1 
rillas which held down fifty thousand French troops, wild 
in Russia partisans were a major factor in wiping on* 1 Im 
G rand Army. During the U.S, Civil War many group 
like Mosby's Rangers and Pike’s Confederate Indian 
worked out techniques of partisan warfare which wm. 
utilized six years later by the francs-tireurs in the Fran<<* 
Prussian war. During and after the Philippine insnnn 
lion of 1S99, irregulars operated in many parts oj tin 
islands. The Hague Conference of 1907 recognized tli* 
guerrilla warrior as a soldier, under certain condition 1 

In World War IL guerrillas were used extensively. Tin 
Maquis of France, the Yugoslav and Chinese par^iss pi i 
were well known. Very effective were the small, mobile 
thirty-man teams organized by General ’"Wild Bill!' Doim 
van, which operated behind the enemy lines. Probabf 
best organized, and certainly most numerous of all, wen 
the Soviet partisans, many of whose leaders were of gen 
eral officer rank and had graduated from lire count! v 
highest military academies. 

Since World War II, guerrilla operations have been 
used in Greece, the Philippines, South Korea, Indo-Chin;> 
Malaya, Kenya, and Tunisia. An extensive literature I us 
grown up on the subject of guerrilla warfare— unforti in 
ately, largely in the Russian language. 

Partisan warfare has become increasingly iinportam 
during recent years. Two reasons are obvious; 
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1, „ , in excellent defensive answer to the atomic or 

ear bomb, for which partisan troops present no 

... , 1 1 1 ,1 1 4 targets. Thus a backward, blockaded, or iso 
1 , M nim may find partisan warfare the most effective 
, ( expensive method of waging war. 

,, 1, |„|s itself to class conflict much better than does 
'ti ll warfare, and can be used effectively during pen- 

. w'icl Union has long recognised .he 

mu warfare. Students in the Lenin School' ml N - 

, 1 rived training in partisan tactics. During World 
... || many Soviet partisan commanders were awarded 

yV highest decorations. During the years unme- 

„ . . „ 1 1 1 ci World War II, local Communists and Soviet 

,..,1 .rpresentadves made elaborate preparations for 
... pail isan operations in Italy and France^oncealmg 

of ammunition and other supplies Sim . 

were made in West Germany by the Com- 

. bitty. Even in the U.S.. some preparations for 

warfare have been made by the Communist Party. 

1 mb recently and belatedly have U.S. military authori- 
lu gun training personnel for both offensive and de- 

partisan warfare, either in tactical support of 

(tl) ,| .unties in case of war, or as an independent opera- 

m m peacetime- ... n c 

„iie of the very real possibilities since 1945 ° r uU - 

guerrilla operations against the Soviet Union 111 

like East Germany, Albania. China, and perhaps 
, ,1 uid. relatively little preparation has been made m the 
mi (o encourage any such activities, 

seriously has the Soviet Government evaluated guex- 

warfare that it has conscientiously prepared to defe 

lUI || against these operations in Russia and m the satellite 

/Hi recent measures toward consolidating kolkhozes 

larger units have been, in part, a fulfillment of the old 

ItuUhevdk aim of '‘liquidating the differences between 
,,,wu and village” and improving cultural opportunities 
„ agricultural workers; but another important factor was 
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to wipe out the supply base of possible anti-Soviet 

armies. Any partisan army lias to depend for ( I 

shelter m great measure on the local population. I’.m it 

local people works by the day. buys its food in asm 

stocks no more groceries than the cupboard will hnhl 
becomes difficult or impossible for even the Irien.ll,, 
population to support any substantial partisan forces 

During the summer of 1954 I traveled through „ , 

where a bn ter partisan war was, and at this writing 0 , , 
being I ought. In the mountains of the south and n. 
several thousand guerrillas, in uniform and armed 
light weapons abandoned by both sides during the Ain, , 

campaign in 1942, control whole areas. The Frencl 1 

stay in their tanks or jeeps on the main roads, while ii, 
back country ts controlled by the partisans. Some of ib, 
men are undoubtedly adventurers or bandits. Otheis , 
deserters from any of several armies. Still others are id, ,l 

ists and patriots who honestly believe that only wit I 

in their hands can they win freedom for their cornu H 
'ew, d any of them, are Communists. Many of them imil, 
ably would rather not risk their lives as partisans. Wh 
then have they joined these bands? 

Most people are afraid to die and prefer almost ,ms 
r r e J Cn Iile uncIer intolerable tyranny, to death. I h, 
re ram from open rebellion, from joining partisan baud 
even against a hated invader or indigenous tyrant, berau , 
they fear the noose. Most people have to be prodded mm 
joining guerrilla bands, 

flte Russian leaders understood this well in lori.TIn \ 
.new that millions of Russian and Ukrainian peasant 
had greeted the German troops with bread and salt Tin . 
knew that mdliorn bated the Stalin government and 
looked to the invaders for help in destroying Bolshevism 

How then were they to organize partisan warfare behind 
me German lines? 

The answer was provocation. The NKVD and the nan, 
organization left in evacuated territory trusted individuals 
w lose job it was to provoke incidents. On a dark nkffii 
they would slip into a village and slit the throat of soil,, 
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Mirny. or toss a hand grenade through the win- 
> - < .rii nan-occupied house. The next day the Ger- 
hiIi I take firm measures. They shot hostages and, 
h 1 im's, burned whole villages, A few weeks later 
» incident would occur. This time the Germans 
1 him itutc even sterner reprisals, directed particularly 
' dii able-bodied men and women in the village who 
have been responsible for the acts. The normal 
h brlween the occupier and the occupied were, of 
disrupted by these acts, and the population began 
• f the terrors of the NKVD in their fear of the SS 
(in Gestapo. 

d . in this time the men of the village would begin to 
■ ii into Lire woods. They realized that staying at home 
1 1 * i'il death by hanging. The village was ripe to give 
* ml to the partisans. The movement had become 
1 Min icons”— in the language of the Tass communiques. 
I’timan warfare must, in most cases, be ‘'organized/* 

1 di + > involves innocent civilian casualties, just as does 
1 i I it mibing, 

I in | ur 1 illy, partisan activities are organized when they 
mi in fait and when enemy reprisals are certain to be 
- h -*u* and cruel. At such times, as Lenin pointed out 
Him,* it was not the success of the armed actions which 
« important (indeed ihey were almost certain to fail), 
dial they should take place. Fighting shakes people 
mm ol their complacency, and starts chain reactions of 
■ 1 k 1 1 y and bitterness. 

a din understood the chemistry of partisan warfare well. 

' Munich several years ago a vigorous Russian youth, 
in had been leader of a partisan detachment for eighteen 
mhs behind the German lines in Byelorussia, told me 
k 1 * viury. Representing his detachment, he was received 
Si, din in Moscow in 1942, decorated, and asked for a 
I h * 1 1 cm the situation in his area. He cold Stalin that the 
im;m commandant in the town of X was a reasonable 
"in who tried to make life at least bearable for the popu- 
1 -mm. In the town of Y, on the odier hand, the German 
mmundant was a sadist, a beast— he beat little children 
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with whips, he was a scourge to the people. In ontu 
spare the population, every effort was being made tu 
sassinate this commandant. 

Stalin frowned in displeasure: "You are a fool. I i 
commandant of X must be assassinated. Let the o tJ i< t U 
Le t the people know that there can be no compromise n • 
the invader." 
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i * I I 'onstriietive Palitieal 
Warfare 


♦ m u i jvk political warfare is aimed at making friends 
dlu h by organized persuasion. 

Mm West today concentrates its constructive political 
1 iii H torts toward: 

l h< "neutrals/' such as India and the nations of the 
i »t Ilf Fast and Africa. 

I hr sometimes wavering populations in Western 
|n and Latin America. 

\ I Ur dissident masses in the Soviet orbit. 

■ k t targets are nearly identical, and include the 
»m ds, the wavering Westerners, and their own masses. 
I hr means to accomplish these aims are, in part, the 

,iv those used for destructive political warfare, 

Mt'ly: diplomacy, economic operations, and informa- 
nt! ,u i ivities using radio, newspapers, books, magazines, 
mis and information centers, religious, medical, tech- 
■ i d agricultural, scientific, and cultural assistance. 

i n m.anda And Information— Some people in the world 
i ui mv that Americans have a high standard of living and 
■ • ,i high level of political liberty and personal freedom. 
him millions do not know these basic facts, and all are 
u i ini ly exposed to Soviet propaganda over all media 
► i ibing America as a nation of billionaires and beggars, 
i u discredit America, Soviet destructive political warfare 
, mpaganda specialists frequently use well-chosen Amen- 
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can films books, publications, and opinions. 1 1„ , 
Chaibe Chaplins Modern limes, and The 
Wrath; they point to the works of William Faulk,,, , 
ton Sinclair , and Howard Fast; they quote from „ 
Worker or the National Guardian-all with Sov.r, „ 
polar, ons. During October, , 954j nearly every day J’ h , 
ran long articles describing the tenor in America 
fascist functionaries were destroying the last rerun .... 
democratic freedom, leaving rapacious capital, ,, 
squeeze the last drops of blood from the mute and t)I ,, 
masses. Such articles are reprinted and regurgitated j„ ,, 
Party press m scores of countries, and thousands m |„ 
Communists and fellow travelers pass the words 
helping to create in the minds of millions of the wo,l ( | 
backward masses a picture of a degraded, venal, and „ , 
rupt America whose people live in fear and slavery 
For example, Pravda of October n, IqFi4 rai , _ . 
column story headlined “The Drive of Reaction i„ ,f ( 
United States, saying, among other things; 

The press of the whole world has been describing the 
mounting offensive of reactionary circles in the Uni 
States against the last remaining traces of boumco 
democratic nghr, and freedoms of the Americans. Tim 
outlawing of the Communist Party in the United States 
the first American legation ever to outlaw any po in 
cal party— has clearly unmasked the vile efforts of the 
Amencan politicians, carried on under the banner o 
Ant, -Communism, a bitter campaign against mill o 
of peace-loving, progressive Americans, . 

Americans now cannot listen to sones of th^r 
dioice for In "free America" rod, a talented ringer™ 
Paul Robeson is not permitted to siim 
read only those books which arc permitted by the witch" 
hunters-- who burn not only the works of such writers' 
as Maxim Gorky and Howard Fast, but even The in 
inology of American Poetry . 

Americans can no longer speak freely over the tele- 
phone, for in April 1954 the House of' Representatives 
approved a bill making legal the shameful police practice 
of wire-tapping* x u 
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• H 1 \ these impressions is the first task of American 
id uu poll 1 ica i warfare* 

u+Mirly, in doing this job, American information 
hi id! Lhe truth, America can afford to admit its 
him because American achievements far out- 
run i , 

distortion or bias it may be said: "In the last 

Oh t I.S. has roughly doubled its standard of living, 
l < m! the Great Depression and the war. Output, per 
1 - it most exactly doubled, in real terms, between 
mmI Most of the benefit * * , has gone to the mass 

• 1 * pi 1 1 pie. Wages and salaries have increased more than 
mu#'* as rapidly as interest and dividends* , . * There 
-.mi 4 great reduction In the inequality of wealth in 

* m in m these years, hut very little oE it has been done 

u ilistributioiT in the sense of taking anything away 
' 1 ntybody— only the very rich have smaller real in- 
« . today than they had in 1929. It has been done by 

linifr .1 great increase in the national wealth and then 
tl * * 1 1 1 ! n l o level up the living standards of the poor, , , 

►hI Hi esc lines came not from an American propagandist, 

* in »iu one of the worlds soundest economic journals, 
u* Min n anti-American Economist of London, for October 

HIM* 

Went ern purposes can best be served by telling the truth* 
‘*<'urt constructive political warfare specialists are not 
«i (mi t unate as their American opponents. They must try 
.. • t can; an image of the Soviet Union as a land of peace 
mil plenty. Their propaganda is and must be essentially 
i'M plive. But they make the best of the assets they have* 
< • *rt artists travel around important areas like India and 

* 1 .ily putting on performances of high quality and care- 
fully tailored content. Soviet books and publications are 
"Mile available at less than cost to Asians and Europeans 
il»l <\ illustrating with graphic simplicity a land of smiling, 
in ilihy men and women. 

Since 1950 large groups of foreigners have been invited 
visit the U.S.S.R. and have been conducted on extensive 
n ips through areas considered safe* Practically every day 
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in 1954 the last page of Pravda has featured .tlm 
column of notices on the movements through Suvn 1 ■ 
tory of delegations of Brazilian jurists, Swedish lr;uli im 
functionaries, British Quakers, American college nin. 1 
or Korean folk dancers. 

These travelers usually do not realize that dissiilun 
disgruntled Soviet citizens— those whose relative hi 
been arrested and sent to slave labor camps, those ub 
opinions are thought to be critical of the govern 11 in <1 ■ 

barred from residence in the areas they visit* They m 
the economically privileged and ideologically i*lnU 
Soviet citizens. Hie impression they receive is as ii ran in u 
as would be that of a visitor to the U.S. who spent all li 
time in Rockefeller Center, 

The Soviet Government goes to great pains, ilrnm 
all media, to create the impression in the minds <♦! ih 
Soviet citizens themselves that they are the happiest pn»pli 
in the world, Soviet press and radio, theater and films, rvni 
schools, work constantly at this job. According to Pm* ./■ 
sixty-five thousand lecturer- propagandists stump il> 
country full-time, explaining to Soviet citizens the ilnin 
the men ill the Kremlin want them to believe. 

Though for most Westerners even a carefully shrp 
herded visit to the Soviet Union reveals economic nun 
parisons to Russia's disadvantage, the same is not true fit* 
Asians, Africans, and Middle-Easterners, For the Rangoon 
coolie or the Kenya plantation worker, Moscow is a modem 
city of prosperity and apparent freedom. The Soviet t.m 
eminent is making increasing use of this fact in its ,11 
tempts to create an impression of a Soviet paradise amoiif 
the millions of colonial and former colonial peoples, 
in meeting this problem, Western information agent i< 
again have no need to He. They can admit that certain 
progress has indeed been made in the U.S.S.R, during l!u 
past thirty-seven years, while at the same time pointing 
out major shortcomings in Soviet society. Here are five 
such soft spots in Moscow's i deal ogi cal defense perimeter 
First, the fact that the Soviet Government gave land in 
its peasants for less than a decade, then took it away ami 
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),y force into collective farms organized 

■ v u* 1 1 > condemn them to permanent penury for 
,, peasants, no point is more important 

. , „ , , 1 tat under Soviet power peasan ts got the land 

, l( again to a state infinitely more ruthless, 

, llMt Ions, and more powerful than any landlord. 

1 he Soviet use of forced labor as an Integra par 

I | '^dtttlarly interesting for 

totalitarian nature of the Soviet Government 

tat ion of the intellectual and artistic lives of its 

. 'nil, (particularly in talking to non-Russian »ation- 

>1 inside the Soviet orbit) the Soviet pracuce of 

„l, !n liquidating whole peoples like the Calls, -■ 

i U i* ■ ronsi.stein "repr ™ion S by the Soviet authorities 

, organizations of all kinds except those directly 

, llll || { .(t |w the Kremlin. , . . , . 

esc points can be made by publicizing the tes n 

(llv ,! those who have experienced Soviet reality and 
lo IC 11 their story. There are millions of these 

I women. Some, like Andr£ Gide, Elinor Upper. 

, /ndn' Weissberg, have related their experiences with 
.iiiph- eloquence that is most effective. 

the Truth— To talk to people requires effort and 

,ul,*t1>cnt. It takes radio transmitters, newspapers, mag- 
IMI films, and information centers, 

h( all these areas the West is today outgunned by the 

Tu ^recently returned from Burma stated that in 
. ulltry well-programed Soviet radio broadcasts in 
I I'urmese language can be heard on an ordinary receiv- 

":; r X£ r r v u » **0.1. «. •«. u* vo.ee <* 

'T,‘"e.« econotny^wave cut total VGA operations al 
, or ner cent Sliort-wave broadcasting was shaiply 
iu'ui, iled, although transmission continues to Iron Curtain 
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countries and, on reduced schedules, to the Mtddl. 

Nc^r Last and the Far East. In contrast, accord hr, 

* nformatlon Agency’s report to Congress, n |, , 
August sg, 1954, the Soviet bloc's cultural offcmn. 
boomed recently— especially in Europe and the MM, 
Last-and foreign broadcasts from Russia’s East , 

week CS a ° ne I,3S increased irom 72 1 to 795 I Him . , 

i i tiring the reorganization attendant on the cron,., 
wave, the number of U.S. Information Service p.m , , 
reduced from 255 in 85 countries to s 17 in 76 count li. 
(The term U.S.I.S. to designate overseas posts was retain. ,1 
because these initials are so well known abroad > f, , 
centagewise, the library program was reduced the !■ , , 
(the motion-picture service the most-more than r ( o , 
cent), but libraries were cut from 184 in 65 count nr, 1 

if ? 3 COum i ri “’ Durin S year 1953, a total ol m, , 
54 nulbon people throughout the world made use of H„ 
American libraries. 

After the reorganization of the U.S. propaganda sene, 
Hieodore Streibert, Director of the U.S. Informal 
/ gency, m his First Report to Congress covering the pci m,l 

August , to December , 953 . discussed U,e “rapom 

Ol the Agency s work in the Near East, South Asia ,,M 
Africa —areas where the U.S.S.R. is systematically strhm 
o exploit the anti-Western attitudes, nationalist asjm , 

r m s ' t h“r ter,t of ,he ,Msses ' Here “ * 

For U.S I S, to attempt to convince even a substantial 
fraction of (he area s 7 oo million people of the truths ol 

would §T ! P° lc 7 ~ and the dangers of Communism - 
7° Uld lnVo!ve far Skater resources than the available 
1 1/4 cents a year tor each person in the area. 

More devastating, many of the products U.S. publishing 
and film companies send abroad frequently do not do m 
jusuce-often do much harm. The millions of comic books 
exported to Latin America, and the Grade B films strut 
around the world create an unfavorable picture of on, 
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I tii U.S. Information Agency’s film distribution 
Jmvi made some attempt to counteract the latter 
1 | ► h u j 1 (lose pictures described as “Americana’' in 
* films with anti’Comnmiiist themes and those in 
H»|f|jor(. of LbS. foreign policy. 

■ nvernment funds are available for some informa- 
■ *1 < s, whole areas are completely neglected. For 
igh 1 (id ay no American press service operates in 
I hr Indian press gets its news of America from 
■ . * u London. Why? Because the American agencies 
1 mu operate profitably in India, and the U.S. has no 
ml news agency. 

1 1 \ suns— even when they are literate— cannot afford 
- oinmercial prices For books and magazines. In mid- 
dr t I.SXA. reported that American book publishers 

I tug encouraged to issue paper-back overseas print 
m« 11I useful books that compete pricewise with the 
1 * 1 1 % subsidized Communist publications on sale 

Om Muhoitl the Near and Far East. The Informational 
H« 1 < 1 Guaranty program backed the convertibility of ap- 
ni uely six million dollars of foreign currencies re- 

I I hy U,S. publishers from the sale of American books 
hi ill number of countries overseas during fiscal 1954. 

inn despite these and similar belated measures, Ameri- 
ttji r is not clearly heard in much of the neutral world. 
I Ih Soviet Government, with less than one-lhird of the 
1 luiiunal income, spends more than ten times as much 
1 mg its story to the gray w r orld of restless, undecided 

1 itpU\ 

I hr I T.S. cannot afford indefinitely to be outshouted. 

V mi i Scan leaders are becoming aware of the magnitude 
1 dii* Soviet challenge and are taking active measures to 
■ fin .Hr the public to meet it. Among them is the recent 
1 '» mat ion of a voluntary committee of twenty-eight pronri- 

• Hi communications, public opinion, and international- 
Hf ills experts, under the chairmanship of Edward L. 
m mays, public relations consultant, with the over-all ob~ 
1 Hive of promoting in the United States a clear under- 

* mding of our overseas information program. 
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Economic Aid— E ven where America’s story is heard n 
sometimes not believed. For in the minds of nriJji, ,i, , 
tiie East, America is associated with tiie selfish ttiaicn ,h 
racial discrimination, and imperialist domination 

characterized the operations of the Western white 

parts of Asia for generations. 

To be convincing, the West must demonstrate ,„ 
dedication to freedom and plenty for all rather than i. 

just a fortunate few. For no matter what Lhe Vo 

America says, or how loudly and eloquently, it may n, 
je effective among Asian workers who consider theim< l\, 
exploited by the foreign ’‘capitalist” firms which reins, r 
permit them to occupy senior positions and whose im.li, 
most people in any land would consider excessively hi , 
it does no good to bring books and magazines to ham,, 
peasants, living on (and they do not own, who can nciih. , 

read nor write, have no idea where America is, live I 

hand to month in mud huts which dissolve every Litm „ 
inns (which fortunately is infrequent), and get their mil 
pleasure ,n life from smoking locally produced opium ami 
begetting children-most of whom die before the am ,,| 
one. 

. In f' eas of dlis k ‘ nd > if the story of freedom and ploiih 
is to be convincing, freedom and plenty must be mad 
realities. 

A country hke Iran needs modern agricultural imnl, 
ments, seeds and all sorts of technical aid; hospitals, dim. 
medical, dental, and educational equipment. These can hi 
purchased for the Iranians with public or private funds S„ 
fai most aid has been public or governmental 

There are many ways in which money is loaned or dvr „ 
to foreign nations. Since the end or World War II. i!„ 

L .S. Congress has provided more than sixty billion doll n 

o( American taxpayers’ money in loans or gifts to 

thirty different countries. Britain has been the lam, , 
recipient. These funds were spent by the U.S. Army in 
prevent disease and unrest” in occupied areas; they wen- 
c is pens eel by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilii i 
tmn Administration, the Marshall Plan, by the Econo nw 
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Mon Administration, the Mutual Security Ad- 

<i-i. iMiioii, and currently by the Foreign Operations 
» hi 1M.1t ion under Harold Stassen. These dollars have 
fit loud, medicine, machinery, raw materials, whole 
•mi v, and an infinite variety of technical information. 

1 1 ’.1 al U*S. total foreign aid fell 20 per cent to 

fill 1 1011 dollars* Of this* 3.5 billion dollars was military 
‘ fide economic assistance amounted to 1*7 billion 

4 tlfiii * 

1 - 1 dir Near and Middle East, U.S. economic aid in 1954 
»m '*m led to only slightly more than 200 million dollars, 

1 1 1 1 m 1 1 Iran received the largest portion. In Southeast 
• *i ■ ihr World Bank, tlie Colombo Plan* and the Foreign 
1 t 1 1 ions Administration have invested about 400 mil- 
' i dollars a year* as opposed to a sum about ten times 
, i 1 fiat the Chinese Communists have squeezed from 
h m 11 fortunate people and put into capital investments. 
M id il not been for the American aid to Europe* there 
nlr doubt that the Continent would by now have been 

I at least to the Pyrenees* probably without a 

having been fired. American aid has made possible 
development of a Western European community of 
► wins which is more unified today than ever before* and 
iin h is well on the way to becoming both self-defending 
« I ,ulf '-supporting. 

hut in Asia* Africa, and the Middle East* the job re- 
hhs 10 be done. Poverty, ignorance* and misery are still 
■ Ini of more than half the human race— most of them 

mi, yellow* and black-skinned men and women who 

. uni know or care about the cold war— and want first 

I I id foremost a bowl of rice and a bare minimum of cloth- 
u*it and shelter* 

If is clear that if America attempted to feed the world's 
mi^ry and supply the needy* the only lasting result would 
fi* the bankruptcy of the U.S. America cannot possibly 
1 id and clothe the world, but it can help the people of 
In world to feed and clothe themselves. By giving them 
, -in id seeds, earth-moving machinery* and fertilizer fac- 
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tones, the U.S* can help them dean up their swamp 
iced their own people. 

Objections— Several major objections are raised m 
U.S. to the continuation of economic aid* 

“The more we help them the lazier they will p-i 1 
some rugged individualists. "Let's spend our mnup <»> 
own public works, and let the rest of the world uh ■ n 
of its own problems.” 

Intelligent aid does not make people lazy* It makes Mh > 
more productive. I have seen American aid tlistrilmnd 
Finland, Poland, Germany, Italy; the U.S.S.R*, Yugnsl »■ 
France, and several countries in the Middle East. 1 s,<f 
evidence that it made the recipients lazy. This n ; » 
groundless accusation used to cover up selfish and U 
sighted isolationism. 

Certainly the U.S* could spend its money on than- n- 
public works, or give it back to the taxpayers who immm 
it* Americans might close their eyes and ears to the im 

of millions of human beings in other countries- > 

this would hardly be a Christian attitude* We m> i* 
surround ourselves with barbed wire and machine "in- 
to prevent our starving neighbors from stealing our w«-.dd 
in their desperation— though such a national policy u-uf 
not but corrupt us. We might even adjust our economy i 
complete isolation and neither buy nor sell outside- mu 
hemisphere* 

Stupid and immoral though it would be, a case could h 
made for such isolationism, were it not for the fact ut il« 
Soviet Union. The existence of the Soviet Union willi h 
growing economic strength makes isolationism simpl< 
suicide. 

If the U.S. does not hel p its less fortunate neigh 1 mi 
the Soviet Union will do so, and in a way which the \\ 
will not like. The dictatorship of the Communist Pain 
collectivization, and tyranny would follow rapidly as iL 
Kremlin consolidated nation after nation of the gray-amt 
white world. Within less than a generation the U.S* woul- 
face three-quarters of the human race united against it 
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... .t into a frenzied conviction that only by destroy- 
, s ,md any remaining free countries could they 
, ur and ultimate plenty for themselves. 

* .. objection to foreign economic aid is: It w 

Wians, they will keep on reproducing at such a 

I'U they will soon crowd us out of our own country. 

, .. im «ontrol population growth if we eliminate the 

..ml pestilence which throughout history have 

, population increases?” . 

, growth certainly does present mank.nd wr it 

. problem. Some current estimates indicate that in 

hundred years, if population increases continue 

rates, the human race will outgrow its food 

t Already today, in certain countries like Italy ant 
, , . population pressures constitute a major problem 

obvious solution ro this problem » b.tth control. 

| and religious objections are strenuous, and t 
, 1M not force birth control on the recipients of aid as 

, of its continuance. 

1, ,, m he hoped that as time goes on, education, sani- 
, , „ial cultural progress and modifications m the am- 
„..i ■ ,,l certain religious bodies will keep population 

„ down to man’s ability to feed his children without 

i I lions die of famine, flood, and epidemic. 

1H „,v case, for at least a century, the world has enough 
. |, 1 ,. land to feed all the people now alive and all those 

, „ W iil be born, if machinery, agricultural technology, 

I work are applied. 

, 1 lord objection is beard in particular volume every 

when hundreds of thousands of American tourists 

from abroad: “All this money we give them, and 

, [eel no gratitude. They don’t love us. Why, last 

in Paris ...” . 

I, is true that America is not loved. The powerful are 
d,,!,, loved. You don’t make yourself loved by buzzing 
with a 145-gr^P Air Force and giving advice to 

I lie powerful are respected, sometimes honored, often 
i„ p d-but seldom loved. The British learned this dur- 
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£f* e century as they grew up to tl.ni , 

tion of world leadership. 

r J h f. deSI ^ c of man y Americans to be loved is 

^flection of our adolescence as a nation than ol il 
gratitude of our neighbors. 

dh f 7 lJ ' S - m , ust achieve the maturity to realize jh 
ie ping others, not lor love or gratitude, hm fie, . 

to a world U *° fj :lves and °»r future. It is 

o a world whose leader we have become through i 

olographic and historic accidents; and perhaps bn 

ve believe in loving our neighbors and doing them 

ourgife Ulg 1 thCy d ° n0t Ietlim Cither ° Ur <“tinH.nl 

future^ PeOP ' e °3 i T eCt by 5ayin S : “ Are we not mu 

industr e mpet,tG1S? 11 helping backward nations m bum, 
mdus res, are we not putting ourselves out of bush,. 

ttonon ' ic 

etfcciiur m,”° !’ nnKd ' !,W answ «- In Asia no com , 

n™; m ' raCtUnng aild sporting economy 

dm U SsT^ WUHin 3 gCneration ^ the U.S, 

' L . R _* co-operated in trying to create it. In 

r Ldn aid ,ias hei P ed Prostrate economies get b;u ! 

R ir feCt: some of them (e.g. West Germany) an 

nimpetmg effectively with the U.S. in expon mm I.,, 

standards oM - et ° d ° t ' 1,s 1 partly becailse their Ion,, 
stamlards of hying, partly because of their diligence 

recotnii/e '^^"'^ut bumpean businessmen and states, „■ 
recognize Western Europe’s real future lies, not in 

n dev.r America for the world’s export markets, |„„ 
m developing its own domestic markets 

The American economy’s rapid development in the 
AmSca°had W “ T * meaSUre to (he facI tl,.n 

Amerna had a unified area undivided by tariff bank , 
currency restrictions, and national jealousies. Ideas m.l 
people and goods were free to circulate-and they did 
the enormous benefit of all concerned. 7 

Since Charlemagne, Europe has been Balkanized mul 
increasing numbers of intelligent Europeans today ,,, 
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* * fimv unfortunate this circumstance has been* West- 

f has today a population of some 260 million, 

■ nnc (hr British Isles. In the High Authority of the 
, 1 mi Coal and Steel Community in Luxemburg and 

■ mu t( Europe in Strasbourg, the Western Enro- 
ll. nr created the economic and political ground- 

* loi (he United States of Europe. As this entity 
ir y its expanding internal market will tend to be- 

tli* best customer for its growing industry. High 
*1* ■ will create more purchasing power* Such a Europe 
* liave an expanding market not only for its own 
M( y, but for imports from overseas as well. 

1 'ii* process will obviously take many years, and there 

♦ hi setbacks on the way. There is little question that 
it .'dye thought in Western Europe is moving in this 

* mm By helping this gradual unification of Western 
p< we may create a few competitors, but far more 

i ‘-♦il, uit is the fact that we will be helping to deliver a 
do, self-defensible, and self-supporting ally— a fitting 
) m i m a future world of freedom and plenty. 

♦ m Amkrican Way- The chemistry of foreign aid is 
1 i*l ilex and covers a field so broad that only one or two 

* mons can be touched on here. 

Mo mg loaned or given machinery to our neighbors, 

* obviously must help them to use it effectively. This is 
mm in part wiLh teams of instructors, in part by bringing 

ups of workers, teachers, managers, and others to the 

■ lor training. Both these projects are being under- 
m 11 t urrently by both the EGA and the Department of 
in . though everyone connected with the programs be- 

• ' * s that they must be expanded. 

More complex is the process oE helping management 
1 government leaders in other lands to use more effec- 

■ h iiheiir whole economies. 

in Europe business leaders have long believed in and 
s liced a yiiry high degree of protectionism. Cartels 
ti'i.ylerV '■ nw&iBts and fixed prices at the level which the 
» 1 idbcient producer could afford* Industry had little 
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incentive to increase efficiency. Business rolled .dim i 

evenly, with Few bankruptcies and almost will 

competition. 

Labor was paid far less than in the U.S,, and n 
cases could not afFord to buy automobiles.’ n-l i m , 
and other commodities which had become ail id, ',.1 

eral consumption in the U.S. Labor productivity 

Far lower than in the U.S. 

European businessmen believed in, and all i,„, 
quemly still tend to pay, low wages, taking a iiwli M , 
profit, on a small volume of business as a safe way m , 
over production and crises and at the same time , 
steady high earnings. 

Americans, on the other hand, believe in a Uin» 
ume and a low rate of profit, m paying labor lrith'\ , 
so t lat workers can buy the immense quantities nl ■ ■ 
they produce m efficient mass-production indn.t, 
Americans believe m competition to keep giving 
sumer more and more for his money. 

European businessmen have read of American i. 
mques. Henry Ford's five-dollar-a-day minimum u, . , 
generations ago and the many subsequent incveas.' , , 
wc ! known. But most European businessmen tend „, . 

here ,,yeS ' WlU W ° rk * n the United States - Bin i, 

An amazing expression of this misguided view u , 

frcturll rTd ', n , R ° me , by 3 P rominent kalian „ Ml , 

Tac urer Chided by an American official because 

Italian businessmen, in order to get orders from the l , 
deal with Communist trade organizations, the Italian U 
came embarrassed and beat bis breast. “I know,” In 

S h T here areeV ™ IlaliaH manufacturers who mi), , 
dizc (he Communist Party to get security from strikes. 

e assure you I do not engage in such activities. I ,|. 

kowtow to the Communists. Why, f m so anti-Conn, 

that. I haven t raised wages in my plant for three years! 

Believing that competitive industry paying high wav, 
and making low profits on a large volume will work 
where and produce results, the ECA in i 95 , began send,,, 
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mi f cm ms to various countries to hold seminars 

mi i till fit methods with foreign businessmen. Some 

<i nl these teams have so far gone abroad to 

iv lit apart as Turkey and Japan. 

l<o nums of one of these teams, which spent six 

m SVt hi Berlin in 1953, arc perhaps typical. Us four 

» * 1 L . a clothing manufacturer, a Westinghouse 

- FHliive, a machine-tool manufacturer, and a 
* 

bn ,itisc the four industries represented are the 
II WVsi Berlin. The group spent six weeks holding 
H u iv 1 1 1 1 ,gr ou ps of ft ft een W cs t Her 1 in b us i n es s me n 

■ methods of manufacture, cost accounting, 

nub .sing and advertisings public and human rela- 
j in J personnel training, A total of 240 West Berlin 
. mi* n went through the course, having signed up 
• inly lor it. The expenses of the operation were paid 
1 * lA and the West Berlin Chamber of Commerce. 
1 |Ui 1 1 , per liaps, was the approach of the dynamic and 
ini New York clothing manufacturer on this team. 
< ■ .mi his seminar by showing six dresses made in his 

1 nnl pointing out that they cost less than half as much 
nl h dresses made in Berlin, though the workers who 
r|i* in received more than twice as much in wages 
• 1 in 1 h c could buy back more than four times as many 
11 own dresses as could Berlin clothing workers. How 
< 1 1 n Americans do it? Volume. How did they get voh 
\\) paying high wages, and by merchandising and 
1 * living in such a way that people wanted to buy more 

I Many of the Berlin businessmen were so impressed 
m they decided then and there to try to apply these 
1 1 lies in their own operations, 

1 h 4 nurse some German participants raised questions 
i in answer. 

I Inw can we sell over American tariff walls and still 
mm wages? 7 * 

Ml right, so you get more and more volume, then you 
a glut and a crisis , doesn't everyone suffer? 7 * 
l>ocs life really consist of trying to make more and 
material goods? 11 
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rhese are questions to which there are no glib (() , 
is true that American tariffs, though not as Im A, 

insurmountable as our critics make out, are still „ /, 

a y absurd and politically hypocritical. Havim 
biHions of dollars ail over the world, we make , 
chn.cidt for the debtors to sell their goods in the ! 

nei V the e r T\ *«• -y, in e^t. 

neither the business return from a loan nor rh, 

isf action or gratitude sometimes earned by gibs 

It is also true that greater volumes of prodmimn 

markets more raptdly than smaller volumes. 

stim e rr m ° St ° f US r uM den y that material good . 
t ' U t hfe ^ ma ' n we believe they are both , , 

ive sttem I, T T "f haS devdo P«* most 

™ dCV1S f d t0 makc aild ^tribute I bin 

people. If we can teach others to use this system . , 

■ v e made a greater contribution to solving the h,„u 
problem of want than we do with all our direct aid 

have A been 'r A1 ‘ ^ ^ °P erations ® far cits, „ 

nave been governmental operations. 

The U.S. believes in free enterprise. What is 

business doing in Foreign nrl anri 

t - r S n aid and Foreign investment, 

wort in 1 ‘“I’ !" ve done «>™ive and dl„ „ 

™ world ' Tht Ford Foundii m 

communal projects in India have been relatively in, 

been imm ry !u f c ' , .‘ tul - ,T hc *«ketellet Foundat In 

een instrumental in raising the corn and bean cn,m 

. lexico and other countries by a large margin, thi nn , 

introduction of. better agricultural technique! 

>ut private business as such has done little, with il, 

SK*??. CX T >0n ° C ,£VCTai “» companiel ™,l Hi, 
i ct um Company, these organizations, for spr, ,1, 
easons, have made large capital investments, not o!,h „ 
ni L . linei ^’ Hlf 111 ^hools, roads, swamp clearance In, 

Venezuda and mUnal I deVelOP - €nt in Arabk > Jndoln 
uxzuda, and several countries of Central America. 

the rT' e1 ’ * 1CSe C0IMpan,es are 1116 exception rather tli,„, 
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► < » » m i s| i and American firms with holdings abroad 
hi i mrv* lor profit. IF they get high profits from, let 
i h< no mines in Malaya, these returns go into mak- 
, ih- hi its in other areas and are regarded by the com- 
« m solved as fair compensation for the inordinate 
• loing business in unstable areas. If called upon to 

♦ ihr n policies, many of these companies would com- 

ti» ily nf government interference and perhaps 
a m,iu uj business altogether. Substantial Investment 
ul r Dillon, Read and Company, Iclc,, examined 
Hiimi carefully after World War II and concluded 

* Midi! be unfair to their investors to put large sums 
■ m > m unstable foreign areas when capital could be 
-tib invested in the VS. without any restrictions of 

ticM movement and with little danger of the ex- 

is, revolutions, and civil wars which ate such 

1 1 ihIn in the worlds backward areas, 
oily many measures have been proposed to make 

vestment more attractive to private capital by 

h images and government guarantees. If, in spite of 
« mi M.siirts, Western private capita! still finds it im- 
iM* h> invest seriously in underdeveloped areas, then 
hi government must do so in ever greater volume, 

♦ much will have to be spent? Estimates made by 
< (il v the late Senator Brien McMahon and Walter 
■ < d n i have run into billions of dollars over a period of 

years. 

i n. .r sums seem large. But such large investments have 
■ made in the past. During the nineteenth century, 
m mih [dance, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Belgium 
i* cl many billions of dollars in the U.S, out of the 
*1 it M's of their own economies. The investments paid 
•umlsmnely, not only in dividends, but in political 
l nil i and, twice in the last generation, military co- 
i moil. 

* fir \ I.S. must tackle a similar job now in an organized 
mu If we do notj eventually the Russians will. They 

begin before they can afford it. In the early 1930% 
h millions of Russians were still barefoot, the Soviet 
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lowcftf,a^'i 1 ^f h in S 7' t '"''"Standard, an", !,'. , . 
to make substantial ' LU P^ e ’ ^ uss * a 1S already In , 

capital to co“,r k ” d A"r C " V ' *” 

Korea. 6 A % ,ia n«stan, China. I„,h, 


Am to Backward Ar fas in j 

purposes shotiid^ wiien'p.tssitde 1 "'°" C V alloc atal 
approved by. approp ria?e “ o T S n '' ' 
— poJifieaiiv difJif't 1 1 t . rtC1Kies ot the United ,, 
the U.S "f a w‘ “ *»•'«» « today. Tin, , 
unde. I, .dve, 'bSrS P °'; ° f t,lc "I 

* Wars? 

h Y suc h uninspiring name^s'-po^? 11 1S StiI1 ' 
Aid" is scandilous and absu d A ^ 0r 
pride themselves on bein , iA n ‘ ltlon of hustlers, .. 

Eskimos and cigarettes to peonfe 6 At ^ refri > eratl " ' 

exerted itself enough to think T ’ ^ UlroaLs - hus i 
most important enterprises rb * tor oru '>1 I 

taken. Even the Japanese had a na ,las ever utnl, 

political warfare enterprise , ar " e for the,r const) ", h 
Prosperity S P here-an f Grcater East 1 
were belied by the proeram^n ° nC whose Wl " 

but nevertheless a name which touched Cmf,aH ' 
many people in Asia. touched the imagination , 

or ‘ 'Co-opera tive^Vor] d * De vekv^ ° m *” d PIent y PltJgt.uu 
enthusiasm of the millions who m,ghl: ins P irc "i 

or plenty, but would like to try tod,"™* kn ° Wn frec^, ' ,, 
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Mil place, economic aid is inextricably tied up 
♦ I I m ins and with the co nee p t of** de nioc racy * 4 * 
MnHuiim aid is not an end in itself* It aims at 
hmI pmsperity. In many countries these goals can 
i i niily through far-reaching reforms. 

<o backward areas, injustice and economic in- 
to n ics nil from the practices of local rulers rather 
i im i lie misdeeds of foreign firms or the lack of 
in 1 ' iments. Much of the Middle and Far East is 
l along feudal lines. The local sheiks, lamas, 

♦ mullahs, beys, or what-not resist tenaciously any 
i * m Hu social structure of their areas because such 

i' ' mid inevitably deprive them of some of their 
h. md social privileges. In many areas large sections 
1' i|ndation are chronically in debt to landlords and 
i i l» n de is who are most incensed at any suggestion of 
md who would fight bitterly against any foreign 
i*c v leading to change. 

• l* rumps and individuals must be told clearly to 
l dn ii eyes and look at the world, 
i dn v introduce some reforms now, if they share their 

• ** 1 1 id privileges with their less fortunate countrymen, 
inn y retain honored and comfortable positions in 

jiu inutilities. If they wait, as Marie Antoinette 
l m Id ance, as the Russian aristocrats waited in 1917, 
dl be lucky indeed to save their lives. 

Miges are coming. Education and modern communi- 
m me making these changes inevitable. Communist 
i'i mda and organizational activities are accelerating 
' mi Km the redistribution of wealth will take place even 
•hii 11 union does not take over. The landlords in south- 
I i.dy and Sicily were slow to make their land available 
■ hose who needed it. Its redistribution today is being 
iud on systematically with the blessing of both the 
h bnl it Church and the Italian Government, 
in inging reforms in various parts of the world, Ameri- 

into the accumulated conservatism of countries 

+>ii older than ours and the entrenched prejudice of 
d ruling classes, for generations encouraged by the 
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classical imperialists like the British to smart I „,ll 

privileges 1 he pattern o( British colonial ac | m 

was to make deals with local rulers, support them , 

needed 'and lua 7, ° Xt ° rd ’ givc thf ™ military .ml 

deal wth dlt 'V 0 administer their an a, 

deal utth their masses as local customs dictated 

wiS:rrr wl ! n ° iongev w ° rk - N ° r >■ 

when we speak in the name of democracy and arc I, ,, 

* 

much of Asia ' Africa, and dm Mm 
’ f,dal lan chtenure systems are in force Milli.m 
peasants work land belonging to someone else gc 

? f 8W,erat, ? n ' aild 30, 50 , or even 7 o per , , 

, 77 to t ,C Iandl °rd. This system worked i 

delanToJl" 11 ^ e "° Ugh t0 feed tUe Peasant and , 
k fo t S - 7° fit ' a,ld a ‘ s lon S the peasant an , , 

But in foe°hTn ° lgani2ati0n 3S natUrai unavmd d 
a ■ , . '* S . 1 l ? Vtltls die population of many |mii. 

lords have7 *T y P ' aCeS the de ™ nds o/tl.r lm 

ri e l>7 n° eaSed ’ aild in evei T country revolt, , 

mini 7 I 5 ' n ’. ng f ° 3ppear ’ wUh or without M„.. 
training, to say in ever louder voices: “Take the I , 
belongs to Lhose who work it.” 

armed' fo ^ h Cannot be suppressed I, 

con e It L , ° n ° r Pr ° paganda - Land reform m 

lie. It IS simply a question whether it is reluct 

g lamed by those in control, as is now slowly beiim ,t, .. 

insisTorke 11 " 17, ° r Whet 7 r th ° Se who own ^e land „ . 

re 7 Th P,ng i lt Um r U Uiey ddVe the ot hers to 

. . L members of the owning and ruling whm 

-monty in South Africa seem determined to folLv ,i.. 

■ cr couise, and the Western world today can ill 
to a low them the stupid luxury of so spectacular a «... „l. 

taken aw7 f , “ 3 01311 0Wns ,and > how can n h. 

breaking fr011 * h,m and £ven to someone else 

caking down the whole legal structure of society? 
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' i f iii answer to this question, we must ask our- 
In i made the law and how legitimate is it? 

I'Uiidi conquerors came to Latin America, drove 
ui I mm their land, and took whole states as their 
l toper iy. Their progeny now owns this land, and 
i u*u\ ( whose blood is frequently intermixed with 
ihi Negroes brought in as slaves, now work the 
i,i nr loid that any movement to seize it would be 
ol nl flic law, 

i it'mitly. the white man came to parts of Africa, 
if M natives from their land at the point of a rifle, 
uh laws declaring it his. In some eases the “legal" 

r ns of native tribes by white settlers has gone 

iUnn recent months in violation of the recommenda- 
• nl die United Nations. 

i , yurs individual greedy and myopic Westerners 
II muted the common weal in pursuit of greater 

• ft md power which they failed to use intelligently, 
my t uses this was done quite legally. 

» m we speak of these laws as something immutable 
h must be upheld if society is to survive? Let us not 
.nl uni selves to the historic fact that wealth is created 
I m i imlically redistributed in great massive spasms at 
u tries as powerful popular movements demand these 

* M,,i v. After they are made, they are duly legalized and 
mly questioned from then on. We rarely think, for ex- 

i .L , of die legal justification of the seizure of North 

* net from the Indians by the white man. 

i uge areas of the world are faced today with such 
in < hanges in the ownership of wealth. Many Malayans 
.il Indo-Chinese no longer recognize the legality of 
i t n oh or French land tenure, which seems to them un- 

hie, uneconomical, and unfair. The Iranian peas- 

i i illiterate and syphilis-ridden though lie may he, would 
linger tolerate the ownership of entire provinces of 
Hthern Iran by the Shah. His Majesty recognized this 

* i.d years ago and transferred large tracts of land to the 
, »iple who had lived on it for generations. This is one 

t why he is still Shah. 
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Laws of ownership are not immutable. The, 

appXure -5"“” PUrP ““' Wh “ 1-istory ,1, 

are One such change , 

in the U.S. when several million legally-owm-,1 i 

fronf; i "’° r ’ l,U " dredS ° f »«Mo» of dollars 

Iron, their owners without compensation. 

n some cases such redistribution of wealth , „ 

I hshed m an intelligent and orderly fashion \ l„. 
example was furnished by General Douglas Ma< 

Japan in 1945 and 1946. With a simple financial 

postwar value of the yen. MacArthur forced 

Japanese landholders to sell much of their produ. 1 „ , , 
to the people working it for roughly one-temh nl n . 

nav Thl^n?’ l ? m ° St t,le workin fi' farm,, , 

«aneo ' l!K " ° rm , PaSSCd almost nnnoticed, y. , „ 

. ° t , he n f s£ P°P'ilar and effective economic,, , 

the war ™ y ^ AllIerican auth ^ties in Jap.,,, , 

vantaeeo'f h P ene , ra, ( Arthur had the trernendm, 
va mag, of being absolute dictator of the area at 

American ambassador in Karachi is in no su, h , 
t on. In such areas we must use the influence of , , 

"et tSTwne 13 ' ° ur «ason and our I, 

et t l c owners of wealth to agree to surrender a 

telHhem Pe,r Tf tl0n h' 3 SenSC ’ plire blackmail-u! 

11 * ^ Y OLl now and do it eracefullv 

1C p you keep a part of what you have, and try to s< , ,'1 



Take* your ct™ ^ * «* 

Human DicnitV-A problem even more fundament ,1 ,1 
and tenure is racial discrimination. More than ball 
pe°ple ol the world have black, brown „ r y dtow '1 
Most of the inhabitants of "neutral” area cl 
people. For many generation, the white men wi ' 
ern Europe have refused to recognize these colored , 
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uni have discriminated against them in many 
m America today still discriminate against 
1 m om immigration laws. In many parts of the 
i limn American citizens are deprived of their 
■ ni%r ol the color of their skins. In hotels and 
1 Millions throughout the Orient, the British 
uimus place social barriers between themselves 
* i Hives of the countries in which they live and op- 
1 1 generations the white man has humiliated and 
■ ♦ 1 ht yellow and brown and black men in their own 
n t under the protection of the superior arms the 
brought with him. 

trm Li I land tenure, such situations can go on for 
11 1 iiiu, but not indefinitely* We are reaching a point 

■ 1 Asia* and will reach it soon in Africa, where 

mm longer continue. The promises of equality and 
• • w< made during World War II were too widely 
1 1 1 ril ami taken too seriously to be forgotten. Millions 
+* 1 blown, and yellow men have learned, for the first 
di.it freedom and plenty are not mere dreams. Com- 
t propaganda throughout the world keeps picking 
filtering sores of racial discrimination and prods 
Mill peoples to destroy the barriers and throw out the 
11 ■ h r 1 ' When current examples of discrimination are 

0 Mlable, local Communists provoke or invent them, 

1 h* *<■ Communists have achieved a good deal of success, 

■hMituh the Soviet Government has practiced not only 
td discrimination but genocide at home. To offer some 
iitiplcs: the liquidation of the Crimean-Turko-Moslcm 
ph began in 1921-22, when the Bolsheviks artificially 
MhmI famine in the area by expropriating the entire 

1 production— causing the death by starvation of some 
I red thousand Crimean Tatars. In 1929-30, the 

* < ndin drove the knife deeper by collectivization of 
"im\m farms— and the exile of approximately forty 
1 1 1 vi id recalcitrant Turkic peasants to the Urals. In 194G 
« nut re Turko-Mosliem population of the Crimea was 
■ led and exiled from the peninsula— as a prelude to 
1* decree of June 25, 1946, by which the Supreme Soviet 
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liquidated the Crimean Autonomous Republi 

ruary 27, 1954, a Moscow decree annexed ihc 1 1 li- 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 

The Kalmuck peoples suffered a similar fair, l*< I- 
to the family of Western Mongol tribes, the hi 
peasants lived in southern Russia, between the V < , 
the Don rivers. In 1922, the Bolsheviks tried in bn 
support by recognizing their '‘national indepemh n> 
establishing the Kalmuck Autonomous Social m 
R epublic. But twenty-one years later (on Dcrnuli 
1943), the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. dissohi-i 
republic, and the entire population— men, wmiu n 
children— was rounded up by the NKVD and ship|» 
crowded, unheated cattle cars to labor camps m * u 
Siberia. In Turkey and other areas of the Mkldti * 
there are hundreds of Soviet-Moslem escapees wlm 
vived these monstrous operations, but whose story n* < 
has not been widely heard* 

The Baits are at the present time being liquidated ♦ 
tional groups. Since taking Latvia, Lithuania, and 1 1 
from the Germans, the Soviet Government has pro* * • 
with a calculated program of resettling Russians in Hi 
small but important border lands to replace the rum 
who are sent to Siberia— the men and women st p.fi n 
so that in a generation the national groups will u 1 - 
exist. In many cases the incoming Russians take dir u n 
as well as the houses and jobs of the evacuated B;dr 
harrowing picture of this process appeared in an ariii h t 
Charles Thayer in Life for July 5, 1954. According i*> 1 
best estimates, some three million Balls have already fn 
driven from their countries, and three states with uG 
the U.S. still has de jure diplomatic relations are well 
the way to national liquidation. 

The Soviet Government has been able to do such dim 
and still maintain the respect and admiration of mild. 1. 
of people in backward areas because the world has m ■ 
been fully informed of these Soviet crimes againsi h i 
R ussian nationalities like the Balts or the Crimean I u h 
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ha. never had overseas colonies to 

' ' ' ' j ‘ | ' \veste: v ir ^poli t i cal warfare to tell tire 

, nsThe "uAabour Soviet genocide and 

l MII ' wnt P m 'P° sc - are m makc friends and 

1 trpaf the inhabitants 01 tnesc 

7 . |urt S cd V equals both in their countries and om 


r rr T A free prosperous, and informed 

' - ‘ 'i 1 1 1 h’ uuve coexistence.^ tllU employ- 

Mu means, in the P • . jj yinB£ standards. 

' T-os the 11 S SC has done well during the past 

' T fndLd our wealth and the equity of 

1 u L OW n in most countries ot the 

, dmHou 'U'C so wc hearing about it* 

,, ,„,ke their lives more comfortable, 

11 .his could change. A serious economic 

® ( ts in addition to the obvious socal 

1 m the U : t wo uld cause at home, 

, I , t onomic mconvc activities abroad. 

tTS- n „ It cconontic health is the 

k ,s .".po tant t^ and trc ,„inms written 

, hh 1 1 nance ot the historv Inroads made into 

const, ttmon investigation 

Td to "nth legislation as the Smith Ac. and 

Acl. give ^^ve—uon • »£ 
' ::;!Std—«^hat\;c beginning to lind targets 
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in other lands. On the other hand, the fart ih.it ■ 
maintain the standards of freedom still enjoyed !>■. 

West Europeans and Americans is in itself a rnmt H ■«. 
ous and disruptive influence on all totalitarian 

In the opinion o£ such able contemporary ilmil 
Arnold Toynbee and George Kerman, the must 

challenge to the West at the present time is ♦ 

strength of Communism as an ideology or the p ^ ■ 

the Soviet area, but the West's inner fears anti nm ■ ■ 

ties, and the consequent repression of our very \m 
by ourselves, 

I do not feel competent to diagnose and analyo Hr 
fears and anxieties* I do believe that they are mdi. m 
of spiritual and social adolescence which time and rdu 
tion will tend to cure. 

For this reason, and because of the immense impnii tin 
under our system of an informed public, ediuMijnii 
Americans in foreign affairs is of immense impmi 

Many private organizations are at work today m Hu 
U.S.* along with our educational system, coiitribunn \ 
the development of a better-informed and more huhh 

America. This is tlie task to which the editors ui 

serious publications dedicate themselves; it has challi n 1 
the efforts of the big foundations and many other m - n 
zations. In the field of adult education in foreign aiLm 
two of these perhaps stand out— the Council on I un > 
Relations and the Foreign Policy Association— tin tm t. 
whose efforts lectures, literature, films, and research h 
travel opportunities are made available to the nullum* 
in the small towns and cities of America who makt 
the decisive majority of voters and taxpayers but ul. 
often have been isolated from the raw winds of cum n 
history. 

But education in itself is not enough* Germany w i 
after all, one of the world’s most literate nations win u 
Hitler was elected Chancellor and swept Germany .ml 
Europe into an orgy of savagery, ignorance, and biguJiv 
from which the Continent barely survived. 
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# , 4 BattlefieW 8 of 

I Constructive Political 

Warfare 


-t i« P< rn-n worlds are at present 

Communist a^d W around the globe, using 

, ' <0 « tn lne ( nd5 J ^ u " t v e political warfare discussed 

of “" in to examine in some detail three 

10 Mm I, .11 chapter. I want to c t to show how 

■ , — f “‘"^n'out For dus purpose 1 

,1,. i wo competitors ar the independent Arab 

. hosen French Nort ( traveled extensively 

"• ,,nd lurkey. y and f a ll of 1954. and 

thr f in . Tae an area where we are doing 

5 ” may 

' let us begin with: 

French North Africa 

. «. 5 

E^t^eJponsible the 

> »' liaV ! ng , PU nfatthr- with an American reporter 

l reaU g want to find out in North 


Africa is this; Have the French learned enough Ip>h 
C hina to avoid making the same mistakes he n 

A Frenchman from Morocco in the group Imu 
nantly into the conversation, “Mr. Scott! lei. me > i 
question/ 1 he said, "Have die Americans Le;mnd n 
in Indo-China to avoid making the same mistakes m 
Africa?" 

I at first passed the remark off as an example ol I < 
colonialist, or "colon” thinking, an attempt m 
other shoulders the blame for French misfortunes m 
ous parts of the world. But later! during seven a I 
travel through Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, 1 p-n 

the remark and concluded that, whether the I’ Vein I 

Tangier realized it or not, he had posed a vt i\ 
question. 

Had die U.S. assumed diplomatic initiative <*u 
Indo-China question in 1952 or even in early 191,; 
suaded the French to grant independence to tin \ 
namese and then helped them organize a native .mu, 
defend the country against Communism, perhaps H- 
would have been no Dien Bien Fhu and no Genes < * 
ference— and northern Indo-China would not have I >1 
to Communist Ho Chi-minli, Tliere is little evident ( 
the French have learned enough to abandon colunuti 
in North Africa before it is too late. Can the U.S, aH*n 
this time to be so restrained? 

Of the world’s 53 million Arabs, virtually all luw 1 
ceived their independence in the last generation, ext * \ 
die 20 million in French (and Spanish) North Africa * 1 
the world’s 315 million Moslems, few outside of the li> < 
Curtain remain dependent peoples. These few are himmI 
in Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria, 

In 1952 I met many Moroccan and Tunisian nation, 1 
ists anxious only to discuss with French authorities p< 
grams ot gradual reform leading toward some son 1 
Franco-African commonwealth. In 19 54 those Arab U . I 
ers still at liberty were in no mood for moderation, .mil 
looked more toward their brother Arabs than to Fi.mr 
for comfort and hope. Many Moroccans showed qm* 


* ;; 

-"billy selected lre » cl f,i al rha guerrillas as 

j r, 

H *' l |,r wlU oi God) ‘ „ on TllI1 i B ia in 1881. and 

' * “^/hirit/bUshed protectorates, >>« *- 

"’'I * f orce then went to work colonizing, 
'liras by force, i*hlv (total French 

™"' y Tb.hh » ■«« 

investments pH w, ( vanc make any 

,, titilliin, though deva u, £ port s, schools, 

" '''^n'pVnls^and land-conservation projects while 

' Sr the protection of the tricolor, 

' (.^IimnSfarJand 

which ““StTSd /'stubborn feeling that 

, liiltlren great weaitu ami 

..it Mini was their country. French set- 

Ih. se colons, these mtll.on and^hah ^ ^ 

""" n[, Tt7vrS to.tm.ew in North Africa 

•' »» «'t ,u ' u y [o1 11 o£ the colons themselves. 

hves an P umeUa ble and itresponsi- 

.In \li i( 4 ins 5 ^ ^ , -u mike unreasonable de 

*Tns»L H - — e equal and 

-Mill mute pay, 1 leirUlation against us. 11 

they “ ” promises the, 

them sovereignty, 1 crate our property 

. hive made, they wiU , ™' ely n d tl is coumry i>’ chaos 
... 1 1 in to th e (ca. %'*£££% L,.~ The 

,!:“;d m thdr powitni Pari, lobby have made tins at- 

, ,' llc basis of Lan.ua more 

trance itself than tam *e protectoram ^ ^ 

,ili Africa, France will have ir ven chmen against 

I . we shad be forty unUmn^tenelnn^^h^o ^ 

(( uly twice as many Germans. 

" rlmse two French positrons are incompatible with in- 
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’traS? 10 ”'"- Wh '" rril " " I"" 

""r 1 ; 

come out with th/^. f dependen<r ’ (l " 1 

“Complete indcpendenrelhMn'leT^f ' ^ ' 
speak about an « A fvTV the F rendi < 

France, forgetting that ' s t fen g th ^T 10 '! 

mon wealth lies in n,,, r. . en gth of the birh h . 

if they choose, and in baric facial ^tMin 1 

could b, Valued, “would lr 

industrialization in ZnU M '■" 

mcau a larger proletariat, which W 0 Tm 7 " """ 
cared, and whir In ttmni i i !J 'd have | H 

short of equality with the jr°encf Sa J Ufi . ed wiUl <" 
colonists will not accept So 7 ° J r ,StS - Sud * 

industrialization, and the tragic d ? 1 ' NaS '■ 

IS less food to feed more nw , dl ^ mma gets tv,^ ,, ()l 
ploy and politically desperated ™ ? e di,il< ul ' ■" 1 
nothing to lose Thidr r cause the y feel iIim h 
“Most of the North Africans, m "' ; '" 
pendence. They know that if we Ik [h r 

go back to the Middle Ages totrihli , “ y 

starvation. A f ew fanatic’ filled niT™- ' 

maktng the trouble. Most of the A )li ’ ' 

“But' Tn Ued hY a firm ’ fair >»n” ’ ^ Chndm ’ ' 

Tunlaiant a^Af^an?^! * Mo,- 

dren or gentle savages the French thC unru,y 1 

intelligentsia has acquired [hdw ,T T ^ A """ 

Voltaire and Rousseau 1 earned 1 l 

are backed up by a d™ ," French schools. j tl , 

““ Fre "ch (and 

i.y »d* ISS“ ** d™and S de wi,r:;;: 

rccuc, r;;‘: 
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■ In uu\ they will get full independence. To 
m tin ii demand they often point to the U.S. com- 
et 1 hr Philippines, and its fulfillment. The 
mi lurilicrmore, a progressive movement toward 
inn re civil service jobs, more education, more 
< 1 Utility with the French. They look around 
iHMiy evidences that the present trend is in the 
i mi linn, and their complaints abound. 

Ii own the best land and live well while their 

' m> Hffibors often starve, they say. The French pay 
1 on income taxes, and pay less land tax than their 
hi hi ighbors. Yes, the French have built fine roads— 
. n mil from their farms. T hey are used almost en- 
|*v dm Europeans, while the ragged Moslem peas- 
nli 1 1 1 rough the dust on their donkeys as they have 
► iMiiirs, The natives have no freedom of speech or 
1 1 jim'ss, and no habeas corpus, Tbe French have all 
mi# * uies? Yes, but again, the French live in the mag- 
• him modern apartment houses of Casablanca while 

* Hi ibs and Berbers crowd into unsanitary Bidonvilles, 
1 Mini) children go to school. But in Morocco there 

h* - Iriurntary school facilities For only one native child 
* h m Tunisia, for one in seven. In Algeria, in many 
ipMii 1 lie most advanced of the three, there is room in 

• ' I f mi only one native child in four— after 124 years 

1 1 h in h rule. 

» nh*i innately these complaints are largely justified, in 
r n» *4 die efforts of a few modern-minded French eni- 
, -ri u to improve matters. I had a chance to see the w r ork 
hi him such man, M. Jacques Walter, director of a large 
1 1 < 1 mine and refinery in Bou Eeker* Morocco, He pays 
«ii wages, provides decent housing, medical services, and 
• 1 1 . m * 1 1 plans for his 2,500 employees, and refuses to ac- 
I it die discriminatory privileges so jealously guarded by 
ili* talons . Result: There are no Communists and no ex- 
it > mist: nationalists in Bou Beker, 

Hut Walter is in a small minority. Most of his fellow 
1 h in Irnien consider him a “Communist/ 1 or in any case 
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** ■ 

*« double, .„ n d l m I 1 "' "" ' 

a series of foreigners 1^, ■ allclous “Hcib n i, 
velt, who in an interview*' with^M^ Frankli " h 1 

1943 is reported to have t Morocco ’ s 

finished. Take bark v- * 1 1 1C Current Su, MH 1 1 
of it. We tvIJI help y Q *.™ COumr y and make 
They blame the U s Ai r r 

true £llat some senior America^ V ^? T0CCQ W| 
strongly chat the French are S Z F ° rcC fJ " lu 1 

to provide for the future seein g r C °'!° try 1 ' 

worth of LJ.S. bases we m ! y ° f our Mllr-m d,.li 

•be Egyptians T‘’T ““ 

of Irtm. and u such s „p port Ara'b'ex^™ 



admitted to me tha, thereTre ml F f" d ’ " ll " 1 

uruniata in all French Nor. ?&■!“""“! 

l 9H, Radio Budapest has been ? !' Tme ’ Sl,h ' I" 

French North Africa and h T , '*7 ™ ' 

despite sporadic French nu ‘ W ° n nlan >' li*b n> . 
the Russians want to make 3t jammin §- »1„„ 

m ™ d a «t in the goverm 1 emoV r T Ub,e - ^ wi " ' 

will use this territory as a snr ! f T“* ier ‘ The 

aid to either the Moroccajf Comnf ^ 01 " Whkfl N 
ists— or perhaps to both. mumsts or tJ ie natiuud 

nationalist , 7sta°qTaT' U plnv P i rty Morocco is weak. 

Program H„, 

Communists. This would seem to Z th^ t,105e (,) "" 
filtration of one group bv the , . 1C rcsui£ - not t.| 

■Ff Part of both^rLftfnro^' 15 ^ 05 the a “^p, 

population. ' t,ram popular among ih, 

And yet even the extremist i\r 

surprisingly reasonable I talked nationa,is ‘* an 

talked to pudgy, blue-ey.l 
10G 


, J t* hIu \ t.i I El Fassy in his Egyptian refuge. He 
i li | m i fj;i ;nn: First, the return of the legitimate 
mil, the liberation of those imprisoned and 
li,, Uiii jnice of freedom of nationalist parties to 

• ln<t|nni of speech and of the press; third, the 
mm ill i Ik? "Dialogue,” which, for Fassy, means 

♦ l i t * mein til principle to a progressive movement 
> ih mule complete independence. “But," FI Fassy 
1 tear the French cannot agree to these condi- 
«. I h ive known Mcndcs-France for many years, and 
. h Koi table man. But his government, and above all 

♦ I I inn It, will not agree. And we will have to wage 
L .m i, strict war of terror and assassination until the 

It *n r driven from our land.” 

♦ luivonaiists have stated openly that they \vill ac- 
i i.dp from anyone, including the Communists and 

*. m i Government. Should Moscow or its agents offer 
U Iim i concrete aid, most Moroccan nationalists would 
■Hi ii 1 quite willing to accept it and be grateful, in* 
il ,k they arc with the Koranic dictum; “The enemy 

• ♦ty t iiemy is my friend.” 

1 ht IsUiqlal Patty lias been the principal organizer of 
i iM iorism described in Part 2. 

I hniigh Algeria is a part of France, and the Algerians 
. toll French citizens entitled to vote, hold office, and 
► mi the French Army, conditions have been little het- 
iIiitc than in Morocco or Tunisia, On May 8, 1945, 
.n iy crowds in Oran demonstrated for bread, and an 
.11 n (vised policeman began shooting. The crowd went 
oM and in half: an hour 103 Europeans were killed. 
m 111 h reprisals were speedy and harsh. The French Air 
L11.1 bombed and destroyed 4.4 Arab villages. French 
. 1 ♦ ill units shelled Arab coastal settlements. The French 
1 a muted that S,ooo Algerian men, women, and children 
, m killed. T he Algerian estimate: 30,000. Alter the mi IF 
iny operation was ended, the French arrested and im- 
|*l tunned several thousand Algerians as a prophylactic 
inr.isi ire. 

I he population remained hostile, so Lite French tried 
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Z'ZZJl ! 947 "' Cr CmKd * ™» Algerian v 
'' * e . 1 U P municipal councils: 

.^ptchtr - «- A'- ... 

3 * Establish Arabic alontr with Frr>n r 
guage in schools, courts etc aS an 1 1! 

Th^ Ve int e V ° te to Mos!e,n 
Algerian depu^areXted' ^ T, “ 
"safe": the women do m SUch a ™ay 

French hands. For if the refn^' th ® church is Mill ,. 
Algerians, they le ‘ , mS “ me 3 d ^tie l,„ , 

They threatened ^on and" 4 ^ ? tly for 

!^ S - TJ -y insist on u:"" orefto s ;° *“ " ' 

independence movement of a/ su PP r «s a gi. 

!? ]f - ex , „ 

^uTr^r ■ ! - - 

some success to prevent rhf= r maneuvered 

pobhc functions In this Lv ?’° m takill S <» 

the Turks pretty wel 1 Y fl 3lded hy the fan 
ism, still so intact in Morocco / /i ° u,d / abnc ol <" 1,1,1 
administration with schools ’ * C estabbsbed a Tmn M lpl 

Since France occupied the ' civiI services. 

and their successors have carried 1 ^ 1 ,,nisian 1 ,1. 

"ivztr, K^'i 5o, v ,: “ 

inents have usually benefited die * \ these 

only indirectly and by accident /JT ^ C ° J ° nist$ an, I 

ample, the security forces whi 1 L l,nisians - For , y 
) lorces which protect the Firm l 
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h 1I1* I unisians cost about thirty times as much as 

* min bralth organization which protects the Tunis- 
»« mm disease. 

*< dn mi her North African territories, national ism 
t <<m mi has been increasing steadily. The most impor- 
hi hmIisi organization is the Neo-Destour Party, 
h < I by J la bib Bourguiba, fifty-one years old, who has 
■ 1 mM he last decade in French prisons and exile. 

1 1 r> 1 1 , njfjO, Bourguiba presented a nationalist pro- 
I* • il m veil points: 

c 1 1 * la 1 Ion of the Tunisian Government as the re- 
, * -M) nl Funisian sovereignty: 

I miisian government responsible for public order, 
✓* b * I over by a Tunisian prime minister designated by 
* * IV* y, 

1 V boh (ion of the post of Secretary General; 

1 Vhiiliiiun of the civil controllers, whose direct acb 
HfiMimii is incompatible with Tunisian sovereignty; 
\bi»lition of the French gendarmerie; 

In .M r 1 1 1 ion of elected municipalities, with represen- 
mu of i be French in all areas where French minorities 
I(I 4 H 

* it itinn of a national assembly, elected by universal 

whose first task would be to work out a constitu- 
ent uhieh would define the relations between France 
l I mtisia, on the basis of respect for the legitimate 
m. n\is of France and for Tunisian sovereignty. 

M nl 1 he French given in then, this might have formed 
Imvis of a satisfactory solution of outstanding ques- 
m I oday it is hardly likely to be accepted by either 

Mill 

Oh August 17, 1950, a government was formed under 
' h i / mi timed Chenik '*to negotiate on behalf of the Bey of 
« him-. 1 he institutional modifications which will gradually 
<d I imisia towards internal autonomy/* in the language 
1 the French communique. The experiment failed. In 
■ Itnli, 1952* nervous French officers arrested and exiled 
u+ entire Tunisian Government. A general strike and 
im|. followed. The French replied with heavy reprisals 
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■'>‘7 Jmlud" ti'/j'inl ‘t'rZnT’T ' " 

months. ° fiei ' The rahssagr | . M ,i 

fim b^Srae Tr J^iVand 'I 0 ” • Tunisi '"> <"> 

reforjus. „„ «* french 

under which a Council of ? y P™"*"- < ' , 

and one- third French was to hr ?*’ lWO ' t,lirds 

were n evcr nnplemented Bt “ <1., nt- 

^ven^twiyelrS^B"^^ T ‘ mis in 

pointed TaJiar Ecu Atnar p’~ ^“1* Mend& ' s I ut 
tremely wealthy landlord an dT Mi " ISter - Am »> i-s .in 

;; U ° troi, We. The colons protested' ? r °~ Frendl ’ I- 
thc y regarded as an i nsa L *! d "S^iidy i iim , 

t,01,a ! ism - Paris told tfie new P 1011 l ° Tur "— 
Prointses fo r autonomy could nm ^ *' m K '""' 

,,ntl <<arr angements” had bee" P ‘f y be im P l( 

special interests— investment" f l ° seciire - ■ 

accepted these French imtn.r?" ^ jobs ‘ 1V ” 

‘ . c S on a tion s wen t on through 1 °" S , wldlout a it»iu iitn 
d id no t go far enough to sat id' 954 ' b U f Men des ' pi dim 
while so outraging die J ^ eV f n derate nation m , 

ai T '955. ° he gOVernm ent down in , , 

strengthened ' with" jj "* 5011 was progress „ , , , 

gounner,- while in the n,ouET°?^ a " d Xlo "> 

Ile guerrillas continued to ■ " °, f the sou(h and u , , 
number thousands; they are W a° ,e arcas - H,. 

dlSC 1 P Jined - Some are ,Zri ot , L and fairl >' 11 
deserters from the Legion E lrn t sti,] "'»<• , 

Tumstan security forces Thev h^ ° r t,ie Frendl - 

— There 
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i mi | j and 1944 to supply a whole guerrilla 

* 1* ii s 

' m h have acted with vigor. The ratissages have 
■ When 1 was in Tunisia in July, about 

1 .»ml I u nisi an suspects were in otic camp, Mo- 
mi 11 [ unis, while more were in other prison 

Mm I tench had shot iorty and were confining a 
l leaders like Gourguiba in prison or under 
mm j Itut the terror continued. 
mm 1 uuc American and French officials in Tunisia 
quin* I rankly that the guerrillas and the terrorists 
hi indigenous phenomenon and that blaming their 
■ u id activities on outside forces was stupid and 
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♦ in net — The French might hold North Africa for 
nnir il they had the stomach to continue to main' 
military dictatorship in violation of their treaties 
1 J uniuses and suppress terror with terror, conspiracy 
■ m i\s arrests and executions. They would also need 
1 1* « lo stand for liberty, equality, and fraternity on 
o+ h 1 4 1 lie n arrow M ed i t erran ean w h i le denying these 
i t i»i to t heir own citizens and protectees on the other. 

; Huy would need cool courage to watch assassins pick 
H niMoient victims every day around them and still re- 

HlilUl 

1 dn riot believe the French can follow such a policy 
1 n n or for long. They Sack the barbarism, the efficiency, 
nut the enthusiasm. Yet the terror continues, and with 
iv month, with every act of arson and assassination, 
im promise gets more impossible and the day of deluge 
Miles closer. There has been no conscious decision on the 
1 1 ni of the French Government or the French people, but 
It* a 1 1 are beginning to recognize that, by virtue of piece- 
mum I local necessity, France has adopted methods for gov- 
ijuing North Africa shockingly similar to the methods 
used by the Germans to govern France during the occu- 
p 11 ion* 

And what might France do if she did face the facts 
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teth ■rad, ! ;™p n iV' i ;" "" 

the country to the L,- " S glve tJ,c ' Hi.im, 

ready to use it before they are 

gradually and wilboMcatw Tjj l( 

coillusion, but there would be little T 

ence in the new states. France wil l! ' 

stand up to German v win , ver again (» ,i, 

-pt wit'hin th 7 ":zz^:LT out ™r h 

'ty organization. True, some F es ^ ern Eu rnpi -m 
their estates. But if in i'r French colonists m, 

will lose their heads as well § Th' ^ !" going ' 

learned in Indo^Z ifl ^ "V***. P«H*. »' 
defeat. If We ma)ce „ ' ' e * ta y lt will mean 

^ couid si,ii b” a vicLv or",? ds - 1 , 0 *“« 

pressures'to £ ”£ -« 



development of a strong Co, ° utcome w ‘l] surely b, i„ 

‘ St “ , " tnI in Nonh°Africa!^d‘fen dWl'wa," ' 1 ' 

rhe tndependen t A rah \ t,„, 

Cludes independent Arab' States ^h^^ 1 

received their independence a Whf f e P eo P ,( A... 
choose their friends and allies. are restively fl4t 
- *S. information activities in the Arah 
ex enstve (as described in Part Hri n haW ,H ' ' 

aid bas I)e ™ inadequate to solve the ^ ° Ur 
most cases the annual increase in , " S problen,s 
countries is greater than the inc^m H "" °‘ ^ '' ” 

One Sl r U l Pe ° Pie arC P °° i er evei 7 year pr ° d ‘" """ 

* ■Ar-r; J r is 

extensive forests in northern Iran ' central ^ T™ N 

ld T central and sombr,,, 


' mimiIuth Libya. Then came the Mongol invad- 
* * iliMiisand years of nibbling goats: today the area 
mi Hi un less* The winter rains run off in flash floods 
mil is unproductive- Today Egypt is py per cent 
1 i t< mi. Mu per cent; Syria, 50 per cent. All the inde- 
• ■ \mIj states together, with a total population of 

-hi inriy million, have roughly the same quantity 
-I Mi Kind as the state of Iowa, whose population is 
" ii wm million* 

tunc hstnne of a solution to this geographical fa* 

- 1 iiw/rr. There are a number of projects afoot to 

■ uni lands in the Middle Ease and well there 
In because without water poverty will continue 
1 1 haps increase throughout the area no matter what 
m J economic reforms are undertaken. This poverty 
dm on tent and political instability which Soviet po- 
• M will fare is already putting to good use. 

i meliorating factor has been the discovery of oil 
niy parts of the Middle East, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
n Imvc already become rich. Saudi Arabia receives an- 
. Jl , nil royalties amounting to $15.50 per capita; Qatar, 
I 1 (only 26,000 people); Bahrein, $55.00; Kuwait, 
I nil mm Iraq, only $7.00, Oil prospectors and geophysi- 
m frantically at work now in Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, 
nd ry, Jordan, and Syria. Oilmen seem confident that 
1 ' 1 ♦ Mi ikes will be made in Turkey and Egypt at least. 
■ 1 loyalties, if properly used, can supply a part of the 
1 n d necessary to build up Middle Eastern areas- 

knit together into one mighty nation, the Arabs 

today divided. The Arab Empire of the eighth ccn- 
m i* now eight independent countries, one U.N. truce 
i one international zone, two neutral zones, two 
'mil protectorates, one British crown colony, seven 
• ■M ill protectorates, and the new state of Israel. Though 
independent Arab states are all members of the loose 
1 1* League, several of them do not even have direct dip- 

i<: relations with each other, and there is little real 

unity. 

l or centuries the Arabs have suffered injustice from 
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every government they knew* Now millions ni il«> . 
that governments in themselves arc evil fun i " r n i 
turns which collect taxes, conscript young nu n m 
army, and oppress the people. 

Throughout the Arab world it lias becoim i • 
tradition that government leaders become wr.ilih 
venal and the people remain poor. Many Arabs w\\> 
come upfront the bottom honestly confuse in Hi n 
minds the independence of their country and M<m> 
acquisition of power. Having gained power, many > 
tend to settle back to enjoy and enrich themselves, 
ing only those reforms necessary to forestall 
trouble. 

The Arabs are tied together by the Mohammed m 
ligion, a liberal faith which leaves believers fur n' 
certain limits to interpret for themselves the teailmi 
the Koran, and embodies a great deal of common 
For example, washing hands and feet and face Uu m 
a day before prayer is an eminently sensible pnu hM t 
ticularly in a tropical climate. Many contempt nvn v 
tors do not recommend eating pork in the heal >a 
desert. The pious Moslem, if he does his prayers pmp 
performs daily some fifty combination back-haul 
push ups. Everywhere except in Turkey the ovauli. 
ing majority of Moslems refrain in principle from dm 
ing alcoholic beverages— a restraint which has u ii un- 
saved them much grief. 

But other practices and attitudes impede progress i 
most general and devastating of these attitudes is e\pn 
by the Arab phrase “Inchallah/* which means "If it p)> 
God/’ From Casablanca to Mesopotamia one hc:n 
phrase on every occasion. It expresses the fatal isn 
mission to major forces against which it is useless I o n 
gle. The baby goes blind from trachoma— Inchalitih I 
river floods and washes away the house— Inchallaft. 

Another impediment to progress throughout tin M" 11 
die East is the attitude toward women, who until < ( n 
recently have been treated as domestic animals; anti > 
today, except in Turkey, Israel, and Lebanon, slid u 
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_j (( | min ior beings. Though the Prophet gave no 
Ins followers, the attitude toward women 
1 Hi, Kasi lias become associated with the Moslem 
i|M ,i T my real emancipation of women will ptob- 

.... of at least the behavior patterns 

!,,, Smb a revision will have ( to take place be- 
lt H 4,1.11 1 an be brought out from behind then «i 
... proper place in the political and cultural 

A 1 ' dii 11 

M , m,,i Whereas the West lias spent much energy 
, 1 invert the Moslems to Christianity, the Com- 
, ,11 trying to use Moslem culture and religion for 

...„ nooses. Few students of Communist activity 
, | m ,1 il K - Communists would launch a massive attac 
, Moslem religion should they gain power. But tor 

true to their dialectic principles, they are 

1.1 i,,puire an institution in order to use it before 
,, o out An intensive Communist campaign in this 
is now being organized by the Soviet Union and 
,11 l , hi very active minority of Arabs. So far, persona 
o.v lin k of leadership, party splits, and ideological 
, have hampered their efforts. The trained Com- 
. , iVHty cadres, being mostly middle-class urban and 
,Hty groups, have failed to win a following among 

and workers, though they have centered their 

, (M 's around the struggle for national self-determina- 
, hi l for social and economic progress rather than tor 
,1,. i.norsliip of the proletariat and other traditional 

■tviiminist aims. 

,i„ Soviet Government is pushing major campaigns 
ll)M n.manda and political pressure in places like Syria, 

1, and F.gypt. Between January and August, 1954, 

, . m „ile, the Communists organized eight big mterna- 
.mferences attended by Arab representatives. 

h, | chruary there was a labor conference in Vienna. 

V . (inference of democratic students m February in 


^r a,tcndedbysi " d ™‘^— - 

in March the Democratic Lawyers 

ho m attracted Arab representatives. 

wh "h A l 7 tb ?, Partlsans of Peace had a rally m i 
which was well attended by Arab delegates 

wi fi IlTh e S ° Viet Trade Union Conference ,v, 

with Arab representatives. 

in August the Free Athletes met in Budancsr 

meetin^ ^ ^ ^ Dcmocratic Youth mu , , 

meetings were attended by Arabs 

Most important of all. on May 10 ton , , 

Atabtr^r^ ^ f ° ny SeVen -P^manv, 

Arab states, i his was a real Communist Party ;,ti 

Comm eetmS K!ii - ,ICi Bakdash was appointed chu I ,.t , 
. jmmumst activities in the Arab states. Before llui , 

BaUash was already leader of the party of LeharJ „ 

Communist parties are outlawed in every Miilill. t 
ern COLintr y except Israel. Nevertheless 2 d 
agencies with headquarters in Beirut have 
instigating riots and demonstrations in Lebanon i , 
and Angl 0-Egyptian Sudan, and acquiring ^"‘0 
m other countries. Communist parties in°the A, 
have about 30,000 members. In Syria and f el ' 

cSrx 1 ^:,::: ■ 

n the Syrian parliament and exercise much of th, ,, 
fluence through the front organization Part/ " , 

tace. In Israel, where it has a membership of a 70n ( 
Communist Party holds five parliamentary seat's 1 
. ' °° meinbers ai 'e mostly Basra oil worker! and ,’,,1 1/ 
uals In Jordan (400 members and 4.000 fellow-trio l 
ti e Communist Party had some success m c pita ! 
national, st discontent and anti-Israel and an -i , 
sentiment. In 1954, most of Egypt’s estimated 
mimist Party members were 7 

eigners. Communist activity in AngIo-E<m>tian Su I 
particularly strong in the Railroad Workers Union.' ,!, 
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■ in mi the increase among the peasantry, though 
t ***(«» 1 hip is estimated at only 200 to 300. 

I amIiI rly that the Communist Party will soon win 
m mi position in any of the Middle Eastern states. 

II mlluiTKc already is considerable and may become 

< |l t 1 Hi I . 

* I fforts— The oil wealth of the Arab states, their 
iOM|M position, and their symbolic importance to the 
m Moslems have long made the area the center oE 
1 o 1 1 11 ! ion in London, Washington, and other West- 
ipiuls. Since France’s reluctant withdrawal from 

I Britain's current evacuation of Egypt, more and 

1 r^ponsibility for the security of the Middle East 
* 1 vi lived on the U.S, While in case of major war the 

iiy defense of the area would be an important and 
.Mi oisk, under present circumstances the job consists 
(if iv n* rescuing the Arab states from poverty, insta- 
01 hit ration, and subversion, and from the disinte- 
om results of their own backwardness. This is a 
-hmed political warfare operation involving all the 
► hi pies treated in this book. 

■ Hise of Congressional fear of being accused of pour- 
m.i t iv |»ayers f money down radicles, most of the funds 
»ir. hi hy the U.S. in the Arab world had to be "military/' 
i b actually the main job to be done is economic. In 
h " . ases Western efforts have been co-ordinated and ad- 
in acred by appropriate agencies of the United Nations, 
ih 1 c is a rundown of these efforts country by country: 

/ 1 hya is the poorest country I have ever visited. The 
it i.ifiita income last year was about $35—50100 $10 of 
bub came from the U.S* air base. Wheel us Field. The 
-piihlion of 1,330,000 is almost entirely Arab- Italian 
■ib Mints who went to Libya under Mussolini have left 
1 1 most to the man. 

I thya’s treaty with Great Britain permits the British 
- maintain troops permanently near Benghazi and To- 
b*uL In return, Britain pays Libya about 3.5 million dob 
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lars a year, which is about half the Libyan gov 

budget. The French have some troops in hv, m 
pay the Libyans some $700,000 a year. Tin I 
have been getting a million dollars a year from M 
under our temporary VVheelus Field agrccim m 
under a new permanent agreement signed Scpu mi 
1954, the ILS. will pay Libya 5 million dollais hi 
and 2 million dollars a year thereafter for 20 yr.n 
24 minion tons of wheat in 1954 and an 11114 
amount of economic aid and equipment for t 1m I - 
Army, if necessary. In return, the Libyans have » 
to the permanent establishment of our 800-iniil.iniMln 
Wheel us Field with its many subsidiary installation 
Libya is immense. It is more than 1,200 milc^ 
and there is only one road. Over the big strcti ft m 
center of the country there are no telephone win 1 
only communication between Cyrenaica (where flu i 
lives) and Tripoli, which is the capital and prim qul < 
ness center, is by radio telephone. The country 1ms \ n 
ally no railroads. Most of the coast and almost the * m 
coumry inland from the mountains is desert. The * 
try's resources are extremely limited, though n 
moment several oil companies are carrying on prelim m . 
geophysical work and hope to drill for oil as soon a - 
Libyans pass a law providing for concessions, Sirikm 
would help solve many problems. In the absence ni 1 
nothing but a long-range capital investment progmm * 
bring the country out of its present abysmal povtniv 
The capital would have to be invested in two dim in 
In the first place, the sheep, goats, and canids wliit 1 1 > 
the livelihood of a large proportion of die Libyan pu|mi 
tion must be prevented from eating seedlings for a gem 
tion. so that the forests which existed during Roman In- 
in the mountains, and acted as the conserver of won* 
rains, can be restored. How this can be done is anylm,j- 
guess. Fences? They would cost millions. Liquidate ciiiin 1 
sheep, and goats? The Bedouins would die. 

The second job is to construct, a network of dams m 
reservoirs which would keep the winter rains from (lou m 
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I too*, » presently occurs and use the 

rl urine - the dry season. Our mg 
rrC-'M .nd Libya furnished vast 

which were shipped to Rome from sue > 

, Ma<ma. U.S. technical aid for Libya S o 

, I ns in 10114 lias been concentrated on dra tin b 

/.i iV^Sbutitwin take years and millions 

' ", rigs, employing Th^water from 0 ne such 

'£S^*s#=rsZ 

tier's the 

c iae better educated and 

;; , Tkn™" his country “ independent ancUhat 

'''''Tn 'dlcre tire" wc^Liby 1 ™ Subjects who had 
| a higher education. The Libyans had to organ- 
' § , wllt , a central government for the whole 

'•™ ^provincial government, in the three provinces 

and operate the L , byan po ^ u|jyans haTC 

:::! “I’rSe^inet minister negotiating for ins country 
" "i,S in potr.“e Libttt'te firmly on the Western 
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side, and Libya can be regarded as an on is trim Inn 
for Western political warfare. 

Egypt is about the size of Texas and New M< 
together. Its six million acres of arable land an 
constant. Drainage projects in the lower Nik tlrb * 
increase the total to six and a half million, and d> 

proposed high dam might bring it up to eight 

But building die high dam will take at least ini 
and by that time the population will have int rtasid 
third. 

Before land reform was started, 85 per cm 1 ut 
population was landless, and 10 percent of the agi << uh,u 
land was owned in large estates, which are now linn 
tributed under the Land Reform Law of Scpn mb* ' 
So far, about forty-eight thousand acres fw\* l 
distributed. 

Though the life expectancy of the average Egypn m 

birth is only 30 years, and infant mortality runs 

1,000 (as contrasted with 32 in the U.S.), still tin pM| 
tion increases by one million every three years. 

In 1954 Egyptian industry was plowing bad d- 
thirteen million pounds in capital investments, ;ilih* - 
most of the fifteen million pounds annual personal \mi. 
are hoarded rather than invested. This hoarding u . a 
be carried on by the large landowners; now it is l»> « 
practiced also by the middle class flourishing uinlu 
new government. 

The Foreign Operations Administration has put mm. 
million dollars into Egypt, all for technical ass 1 si m< 
(there has been no Mutual Defense Assistance pruni. 
The biggest single projects have been EAR IS, a land 1 
laination project in Fayun Oasis, and a drainage \n> \ 
near Alexandria, The current rate of Point Four .ml 
about three million dollars annually, which undouhh- 
helps to balance the Egyptian budget. But this stun is 1 1«> 
pleteiy inadequate. The country is woefully backwmd, 
wide open to Communist infiltration. 

Whereas Cairo and Alexandria are fairly modern i t\u 
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Mill feels one foot in ancient history. Donkeys 
, sticets The parks are strewn with sleeping, 

(lying. Outside the big cities the agriuiltu , 

I, ,,s they must have been in Moses s time. A I 

hrt [ P t h e traveler: the road, oE course, which 
7,,’Vind; the occasional British and Egyptian un'iiary 

, ng at each other over machine guns and barbed 

, , lim( hrn motor launch purring among the pictu - 

(lir . barges. Everywhere there are beggars. Every- 

iuc sees hopelessness and poverty. 

die young Egyptian intellectuals 1 found great 
, ' became 0 furious when anyone questioned their 

the Suez Canal in 1969. when the concession 
, hrv were angry when the British were mentioned. 

,t, l.le the Turks as their former masters and of 
, I ev Late the Israelis. They tend to blame their 
n their foreign enemies. This attitude 
" ' ,, : , .t ,1 Zething oVa^ poUtid problem to them 
1 l hr Turks left years ago, the British are leaving 
;/ ' delations with Israel will probably become more 

1 In the future, whom are the Egyptian leaders o 

l ,:;k' h 'r fail,, ie » ***** • ** -w*-* 

' ;Ctcw scapegoat [or the Egyptians is France. After 
ItitLn of the agree, n=n, with Brit..n * — 

the attention of the Egyptian pres was concen 

, , more and more on the misdeeds of the [rend, m 

"and on support of the Moroccan and runt- 

Lid nende" re movements. By late September the 
rial At Gomhouria was reporting that a new p ot 

JSSlS b P-ti n FcdSed^t'hat Mendis- 
, policy in North Africa would end with a new 

, , „i c !, PI.u and a new Geneva. This anti-French lute 

help the Egyptian Government with its immedia 

i n for better or for worse. France today does 
'21 measure up to the role of major devil. The Comma- 
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nists have a better one: "the American Imperialist i 
are working this line hard. The Soviet Embassy i 
active in Cairo, working directly and through I \\ 
Communists* They have made considerable noise, 

Lebanon is the most prosperous and progressive 
nation. Its million and a quarter people enjoyed llu I 
ings of French rule without many of its curses. II<M 
them are Christians, thousands of them are well edm h 

The Lebanese have done well since winning tlu u m 
pendence nine years ago. Their gross national ptudtn t 

*953 500 million Lebanese pounds. This works 

about $130 per capita annual income. Gold covert 1 ' 
their currency is about 75 per cent. The country lu u 
interna! or external debt. It has a budget surplus. 

One ol the most important institutions in Lebanon i*n< 
the principal expression of U.S. constructive politic al ■ m 
fare activity is the American University of Beirut, found 
in 1866 and now headed by President Stephen IV 1 Put 
rose. There are 3,100 students studying pharmacy, iw d 
cine, dentistry, nursing, and the liberal arts. The suil 
includes men and women of 31 different religions— < d n t 
Orthodox and Protestants being the most numerous. I h» 
students arc most diverse. Last year, of 277 gradiun 
there were 160 Lebanese and Syrians, 38 Palestinians, 
Jordanians, 15 Iraqis, 8 Americans, 4 Britons, ami tin 
rest from Iran, Cyprus, Greece, Chile, the Philippi in 
Canada, Ethiopia, the Sudan, Kuwait, Bahrein, and Fgvpi 
Funds are privately raised, standards pretty high. I lu 
university has trained many of the Middle East’s leaf In 
and in itself constitutes a major Western weapon of polio 
cal warfare. 

Though Lebanon’s literacy rate is high and its trndi 
tions progressive, there is a dead weight of tradition in 
administrative procedures. Lebanese businessmen ;u 
pleased with the relative prosperity of their country, 1ml 
raise their hands in horror when anybody mentions lIicm 
administration. The customs, the banking system, eti 
were organized by the French, and retain today the worsi 
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.rod, admins p^ujeM went^o a 

, ,, 1 , mV l<) task an Amo lean pa rticipa- 

, ‘srr £ ‘vp>«.? nd z 

: ,l - ,l, "' cs “'ootiai next person, f found ihc same 

.. I mi m the appropriate new I in Turkey. 

... Ankara. There might and ,„ e 

1. 1 In-ir loreign exchange P ^ ( tra ck of 

"» with a hard currency 

, ^Simply an adinnnstntme ha , 

,, IU ng with n number ol U ha ute 

' """ “'’iaf owr"l'ion“ 'XVliat we need." they 

■ so governmental °P e ^ . revolution ." How you 

.1.1 say, "is an admmisir _ revo , udotl the Com mm 
, that without the P o1 w( J ich Lebanon should pen 

;; KSp l ' ora l " e WKt u,a " h ” ” to 

lorthcoming. 

Xr,i« .tax a popuiation ^ 

^P^^S^orsSyriainpipe- 

■lies. . - , f . r „ in tTV. In the central plains 

Syria is a potenua y t , Midwest, except that 

I are vast fields, not onltke The 

Syiian fields need i iri n a j t | ie country was under 

.ii my infrequently seized the reins oi 

- ” be - 
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Syria has received no aid from anyone and ,, I , 

AJ P w 7 ™" "• 

Syr7 2 r ,der j0rda " and L ' b »"™' ■ ■ ' 

today becwecn Syria and her S^gh&I «,' ^ 

do not think that the Communist partv 
power in Syria, but it may succeed in organ m,', 
uonal f roJ1( government; and it certainly**., ndl,,' , 

Easin ' ** UA * the M. 


Jordan is a miserable country. One- third of 
hon .IllV^jit^ljjs are re f u g ees J nntni' I r. ' 1 

depended 4 jjcj ^ million dollars a year ivImV iT i 
Leap!" 5 d? tUa " “> «MMon » .upporting ,l„ ,, 

I sjw hfieof the resit he nf ire ^ . 


I SJV bne or the results of U.S. aid when I drove , 
he hundred-mile, still unfinished Point Four roa ‘ 

^The 1C h 0mier and & ocs neai dy to the Dead Sr , 
Hie Communist Party, though Illegal in 

a«,vc. Communists distribute leaflet in ,-ef u £” 


and, through the ha Ath ' MM 

fluence. TUcy e ecS ^ A ^ ” mt ' " 

Lefbs, deputy to their parliament in October ,55, 


Iraq had a population of some thirtv m ;n* 

eleventh century, end it , vas one of Z\Z 

areas ,n the world. The ample waters of !T, T 

Euphrates were channeled through myriads rfTm'n 

gat ion canals to the fertile finld t u smnl1 "" 

canals were destroyed < ° l n„ 

destroyed by succes S1 ve barbarian 
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1 1 .ii I has a scanty three and one-half million 
min it nI them miserably poor. 

Iiml with the importance of making something 
m >v f y won independence, are determined to re- 
■+ Niily the old irrigation system but a better one, 
« nI Mesopotamia the fertile garden it once was. 
n* is 1 here in die Tigris and die Euphrates, and 
‘Jin s have given the Iraqis a good capital founda- 
ihni eJforts wit fiout any extensive foreign aid. 

*■ I mi | ' s oil royalties, 70 per cent go by law into capita! 

mm ms. This money is allocated and spent by an in- 
M4HoMal commission, and it has largely gone for flood 
1 ui( I irrigation projects* Though the flood this 
h washed out some work already done, by next spring 
1. Hoods will be possible, 

h Arabia and some of the adjacent sheikdoms con- 
' mi important part of the Arab world for several 

* m One is oil; another is the fact that in these eoun- 
* <Meral American oil companies have undertaken and 

u lying out the most important private constructive 
m 4 1 warfare activities die world lias ever seen. Aramco 
t 1 fox have not limited themselves to heavy capital 
1 me nus in oil development; their housing develop- 
> h» uni the educational and recreational opportunities 
Mm have created for thousands of Arab employees are 
< «tu* ing a veritable social as well as technical revolution 
Ml I In' M iddle East. 

♦ n fortunately, I have not visited these areas and cannot 
11, 1 firsthand impressions, but those who have seen these 

‘| (vis agree unanimously that in this instance IL$. 
rii ue enterprise has done a wonderful job, not only 
ni hi orally, but politically and culturally. 

I* it Atm water is a major issue for the whole Arab world. 
1 l>< Jordan valley was once a blooming garden. Here the 
* irrks founded the league of ten cities, here die Romans 
► milt baths and forums, and one and a half million people 
M il in plenty— and exported wheat to Rome. Now the 


area cannot even support its inhabitants, wlm > <p ' 
starvation only because of British subsidies and .p + . 
American relief* The intricate irrigation sysinii ■ i * 
antiquity was allowed to go to ruin* The Bidumi 
their goats and camels descended like locusts on H. 
Canals silted up, and misery and hopelessness I>m <■ 
order of the day* 

The Jordan River project is at present the 
negotiations among the Israelis* Egyptians, J-hOm. 
the Syrians* and Lebanese* If it can be carried nui 

of the refugees who today so burden the mm 

Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan can be resettled . nut 
whole area converted from a deficit into a snipin' 
omy. The Jordan is a wretched stream, bui wh-m 
winter floods are taken into consideration* it has 
water to irrigate vast areas* Specifically, its amm.il 11 
1*880 million cubic meters of water* 23 per ccru *<n- - 
ing in Israeli territory and 77 per cent in Ar ilni < 
lory. Three basic plans have been outlined to maC | 
water irrigate the desert and make it bloom: the Ai.ib , 
of March, 1954; the Israeli seven-year plan of uy f \ 1 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority plan of 1953 

The three plans provide for power utilization ,w h>ll 


Under the Arab plan: 


Under the Israeli plan 
(estimated cost, 
$325,000,000): 


8,500 kilowatts a I M -■ 
qarin, 20,000 kilowan-. < 
Adasiya (both in Jonl.un 

25,000 kilowatts ai bin 
nareth on the north shut, 
of Lake Tiberius* It is ih- 
likely that the Israeli pt n 
would be accepted mil ■ 
any circumstances, as 1 
monopolizes all the war 
in the Jordan wateisliM 
for Israeli irrigation* .1 hi 
vision which the A* ah 
regard as unfair* 
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| * [h« l rnnessee 

‘ Ihy Authority 
, M h st 1 mated cost, 

f 1 - t iM«i,000)i 


38.000 kilowatts from 
power installations on the 
Yarmuk in Jordan and 

27.000 kilowatts from an- 
other power plant on the 
upper Jordan, near I el 
Hai in Israel. 


, I lie Johnston was sent by President Eisenhower 

„!, *. various Jordan Rtver ]=>»“• re ; 

1 h Hires of success as one in ten; today he think 
' . "'" “hVe Johnston describes his new compro- 

disettssion It provides for lire rise of Lake Tibe- 

1 u \ ji capable of production ail year around. 

that much of the land is three-crop 

r eject, which is the largest thing of its kind 

1 nqes all the available water, the 
, | K . compromise p an " s “ a11 the whole hy droelec- 

t r‘r”grir e has been made. The Arabs have 
.1, mimed their alternative proposal. Johnston hasy.elded 
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to their demand for additional dams on iln 
River. He lias also agreed to the Arab demand i U .*■ | 
water he used only within the Jordan basin t\vUi 
out irrigation of Israel s Negeb). The Arabs h > 
for the first time to talk peaceably with the 1 i h k 
I srael lias abandoned its alternative plan and j . 
negotiate on Johnston's revised plan. 

It seems quite likely that work will soon sunt ■ *. 
unified Jordan water project. When it does, iln i 
be proud of its contribution to the solution nl i i 
problem, a contribution in this case not so mm li m 
as in the field of diplomacy and engineering tmm l*. 

Arab refugees constitute another major problem i 
whole Middle East. A total of some one mill h im 
were displaced by the Israeli-Arab hostilities and i 
themselves, on the conclusion of the armistice, \ <■ 
by barbed-wire frontiers from their homes in wlm i 
become Israel, A few have gone back, perhaps a Ihh> i 
thousand have been resettled, and today ovn n, 
refugees are being cared for by the United Nations i 
and Works Administration (UNRWA), Jordan lu j 
ooo refugees; Lebanon, 120,000; Egypt (the (bu.i ,iu 
150,000; Syria, 95.000; and Iraq, 8,000, 

UNRWA supplies them with 1,600 calories a day - 
(mostly Hour and cereals), some clothing, medical t an 1 
educational facilities better than those enjoyed In * 
average man in the surrounding Arab countries 1 1. 

refugees are being maintained for $3,00 per pu 

month. Among the refugees, births exceed deaths by ,d. 
25,000 a year. 

In Gaza the Egyptian Government has made some \A 
for projects to employ refugees. So have the Syrians f 
dan has been swamped; average wage levels h;iv< 1 
pushed down from 70 cents to 28 cents a day by rehi 
who are resented by the Jordanians, 

Many observers believe that the Arab leaders dn i>. 
want to resettle the refugees. A former head of LINK U 
reported: i# lt is perfectly clear that the Arab nations if. ■. 
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. ,lu ,| K refugee problem, but to keep u an open 
mi against the U.N. and a weapon against 

, ,i several refugee camps and one rcseulement 

» discouraging experience. The camp at 

ten thousand refugees, badly hot. 

,, , , , .unshackle lmts. 1 talked to a camp Communist 

i | him what program the Communist laity w. 

' „ , aid- "W used to use Pence ns o..r man. 

H.ih and agitational slogan. Then * discovered 
lute are not interested in peace. They want 

' i hey think it will make it possible for : them , to 

1 Now we don’t talk ot peace, but ol the 

• responsible for our fate-tire lmper.al.st, and 

! refugee camp is outside Jericho, with about 

thousand refugees. They live in mud huts and 

\|osi of them have literally nothing o to- 
l , n-c is fair; they get enough flour, some nee, a 
, lew cast-off garments. Many of ^ 1 -™ 

t. l aimers never had it so good-having t hui ch 
.. school three meals a day, some medical care, and 
;; ( ;.!nal article of clothing constitutes an nnprove- 
,. ( 11V living standards to which they were accustomed. 

■ 1 

, *,y to consummate their resettlement before they and 
, . iuldren are completely ruined by camp We a 
i mu m ndst propaganda. 

i s rolicy in the Arab states faces one major difficulty: 
cm?, the weight ol current re.ponsib.lmes end of 
western colonial misdeeds in the Arab world, 
X ,, " soviet competitors need worry about neither. 
, v ran and do snipe and criticise and mate magnrficent, 
iirnmises while we must spend money on water 
...VXXTd Sugec care, and take complaints when the 

, , n tic nts ot our aid are displeased. 

W,. have spent money, and must continue to do so. 
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Moil™ We have ,h„cf 0 1eX n tZTl. ,"' 

xiK us horn our "iTOtmem. Theie issuev , ' 

conS^' “*“* d ° « ^ toward 

reren.T l iyJ . uac * e ’ an able and sincere West l' t>mi( 
important statements on iL] • h Mm ' 1, 

r- 

1 1 LiCet I reasons fn m T r r oiced loi i* ih.ti 

Spc"; JCWS ^ “ d ■ 

are virtually no A n S t ,4 1 ,S ' press ’ wllll( " 

The story of the M , II 1 ° r ad ''™«» In W 

ally mentioned in the US or re '; , ”’" 1 s '. tlmi 'S' 

impression at nil „ ’ pr “f ,M failad to 

American people! °**wMimng majority ,,t 

Current reductions in tie . 

Israel are subieetincr ,t pnvate and pithli 

Pressures. T hese " S ro ,“* te 10 

American Je^„”j an TR° Unded b ? % "l,,,,.,,,. 

increasing proportion in k ' *j ni luael and the result, 

other Oriental ]etvs°who 1 °- J"*’™? 1 V ™v 

skills, and who often lack \hl T'"" ca P ,tal nor te, I 

lhe desert ivi.lt the ,' £ f «« a " d I 

Pendl. ^flrTh “ ^ ^ ■ t 

a dozen Arab states in m - , i r , , tHron^l. ■ 

m 1954s I did not talk to a sing!,. „ 
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i uni believe that the United States helped to 
mil was economically, financially, and militarily 
tin Slate of Israel in violation of t lie interests of 
nllmn Arabs. Many of the Arabs with whom I 
1 ii tins matter studded their comments with phrases 
im t it an Imperialism, 0 heard originally perhaps 
mh (lornmunist radio program but accepted by 
lay as a correct description of what they believe to 
m vim 1 ican attempt, for commercial and strategic tea- 
pin the Middle East and maintain a solid foothold 
* hu r 1st of the Arab world. 

* 1 Mi ■ j.s this impression remains, American relations 
tin Middle East will proceed under a heavy initial 
J .tillage. 

H wruiid basic question— colonialism and independ- 
*s exposed at length by Henry Byroade in a speech 
1 m her go, *953, at Asilomar, California. In it he said: 

< Mil-style colonialism is on its way out, and nothing 

it; the real choice today lies between continued 

, ii'irss toward setfede termination, and surrender to the 
( uinnumist Imperialism* * * - 

Mm [and here Byroade introduced several qualifica- 

| . . . it is a hard, inescapable fact that premature 

■ id pr udence can be dangerous, retrogressive and destruc- 
n\i . . . Premature independence for [certain] peoples 

Ill not serve the interests of the United States, nor the 

lull rests of the free world as a whole. Least of all would it 
1 vr the interests of the dependent peoples themselves, . , . 

I he withdrawal of foreign influence from a territory 
uni yet capable of independent existence . . . [means the 
>n . 1 lion of] a power vacuum— an area of weakness which 
u wires internal disorder and external aggression, 

Bymade’s statement represents an admirable and long- 
• n mine attempt to make sense of the schizophrenia of our 
r*lny toward dependent peoples. This is all to die good, 
hid is probably not good enough. 

In the long run, the U.S. must see its way clear to un 
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“ f ‘ n ^ e P en dence 

brotl,S md"? a " M " g Arabs a " d 'I'H' 
0 t!iers anc! c ousms m Asia and Africa. 


A third area of interest as a test tube ol [is 
political warfare is Turkey. ' " ' ' 

lion str* P"P uiatio ' 1 is ** million. It has 

of them are « orthodox as the Arabs Th 

^1^^ or 

f^^icss nas been impressive in ifi f » i, , 

rccntits into the army are literate. 1 

Kemal Atatnrir \ - 1 

one - ]t « said that shortly after' tSTr ^'.T' !' 
realised that his reforms were ? oii» io°mee'i' 7 
resistance from the Moslem Church OneX ,. 

hr^rofli-rTe,-;” :: . 

men mav nm rft-,3 i,, ^ , L > w nicn you - h 

realize P“ P ai " 

it possible for ,» of Vo , 1 have 

there." WMfe h, °. L f “ he l„„ 

rounded by troops, and XTn^lfw "? " 
gnen one hundred pounds in T,,rt; i * ’ 11 ' 

way ticket to Meccaf Tlle^ were^then^iscorted diri'iih 
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sHUm i - vm !, which sailed immediately for the Red Sea* 

1 1 |i! nimdgated his reforms. 

♦ 1 imy is at least exaggerated, but it typifies, as tall 

■ t .H )iily do, a series of events. And Ataturk was 
I ml n( a man. By attacking problems in this spirit, he 
* M > in break the resistance of conservative forces in 
.1 uhiion hound country and skip generations of tor- 
1 iioluiion. Women were freed. The archaic and 
, . i Arabic alphabet was abandoned in favor of Latin 
I hr ossified sultanate and its bureaucratic encrus- 
> vM iv amputated from Turkish society. Free public 
1 une opened for all citizens. Universal suffrage was 
dm eel. 

\Mimk was, of course, no democrat. But during his 
1 iIh latorship he prepared his country for the democ- 
" lot h has since blossomed and started Turkey back 
mad to greatness which for live centuries had been 

1 m personal impressions convinced me that the Turks 
t made astonishing progress. One is Turkey’s real 
i-«< mry. The average Turk feels that he personally has 

♦ ml in running his own country— and he is pleased and 

♦ hi l ids may sound trite, but Turkey is surrounded 
m * mod tries where free elections seldom or never occur. 
i in fry itself was, until very recently, a medieval, central- 

I tyranny, most of whose people had a status not dis- 
unlit to that of their livestock. Yet today they can have 
1 mi ms in which the party in power permits the opposi- 
ng ut campaign and win without a shot being fired. This 
»« 1 magnificent achievement, and the Turks have every 
1 ii h 1 to be proud. 

I he second thing which struck me was the almost uni- 
• . d feeling of the Turks that they do not want any more 
m if my anywhere. Two high officials ol the Turkish Gov- 
niiiii-iTt put it to me in almost identical language; 

file Turkish people feel themselves a coming great 
power. We have no need of demonstrating tins by taking 
myotic else’s territory. We were offered part of the Arab 
tld in 1942 and 1943 by the Germans. We said, 'No, 
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thank you/ We don't want any part of the Av;if> i 
arc delighted to be a small but homogeneous a mm 
will try to make the best of our own possibilit 
of course, interested in Turks abroad. The lum 
Turkic people in the IJ.S.S.R, are particularly - In 
Any that come to us, we take in gladly- But w* > i . 
desire to 'liberate* Turks in the U.S,S*K/ f 

In a world where presumably progressive and in 
ened nations scream like children over some dispiu. 
ner like Trieste or the Saar, it is encouraging uni 
hear the Turks speak such adult language* 

Turkey would rather be known as the pooresf 

in Europe than the richest country in the M>ddl< i 
But Turkey is not poor. It. has plenty of good aip Hit 
land, substantial deposits of iron and nonfermir* nut 
enough forests, ample potential hydroelectric pu\u » 
seaports, and a reasonable climate. 

Turkey's gross national product in 1953 was abmii 1. 
billion dollars. It is increasing at the rate of abom 1 
cent a year. The population of Turkey is increasiu ' 1 1 
slowly. The per capita income of Turkey today is S i - 
During the past year Turkey lias made great pm gn 
production. Before the war it was a wheat import 
it is the world's number four wheat exporter. In 1 1 . 
Turkish production of other commodities had inuu 
over 1948 as follows: cereals, by 167 per cent; coal, by ' 
per cent; steel, by 159 per cent; cotton, by 182 pn u m 
chrome, by a 62 per cent. 

But in 1953 Turkey had a trade deficit of 13G mi If < 
dollars. The 1954 U,S, aid to Turkey had to be stepped 19 
from 6g to 77 million dollars in an attempt to help ih 
Turks* if only slightly, to solve their serious loin 
exchange difficulties, caused principally by the faci 1 
Turkey did not devaluate in 1949 like many other I mo 
pean nations* Then in September, 1953, import conn 
were imposed, Since that time the position of the Jim h 
deteriorated: it is now discounted at about 130 per ccm 
Turkish government officials admit grimly that Tin In 
foreign-trade balance will remain unfavorable for 
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four to six VC.rs.»^h«m 

. I controls and * me diumierm 

, „ lkcy U neverrhe ten™ >£ £ f„ ncc , and par- 

io nine jean ) Iro no medium-term 

mI illy Germany. Ihcie are 

1 - 1 » flits. . Turlcev is trying hard to get 

• - "hng capital as it doc^ ^ twent \ cs Ataturk chased 
, I.Hcign investments. By , 93 o state capital- 

. Imrign investors from 1 ^he ttcmd had reversed. 

- '■ v, established. But by 94^ g6 million dol- 

, imlusmal Developmc - Promotion of 

- ... a M private fums h ■ 95» fot it limited 

, investments was not Y fields ot invest- 

able profits to *o per , of fite „n rein- 

,ii and was ambiguous ^ cam e in. Today 

nd capital. Only a f^mall ^ Qnly ^ million 
, piivate investments n > 

dials. q lft ,. i s much more radical 

, he new law of January S i 954;^ , ote the eco- 

1 applies to all ntvestm y ^ the whole coim- 

, n.i. development of 1 ur /' n(nl footing with Turkish 
... h.reign investors ^ ^‘^ermits the ex- 
, ,, vims, it specifies no pro ncw law, private 

rhf V"e expected to increase substan- 

in luixcy 

i, illy. , r , Turkey, looking for oil 

I hifing t5ie P aS Vand eastern plains, spent 23 milUnn 
ndtT her southern and c kbstantial- Discouraged, 

Mil, ns and did not find . «yt J companies to come 

iU , i mks decided to allow and now being 

m and look. A newoi at Under its provisions, 

i mined by foreign o acres of land for forty 

, ui key will lease up ^ S 00 - 0 more . Royalties are 

. t1!S . on leases renewable or twenty ^ ^ cent de - 

"ie eighth of the net l*> °.‘ 1 can be spread over a 

t:r"on HH oil after the Turkish taxes arc 

‘'••iVmf^ymodernue^ the Turkish economy is still 
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backward in European terms. Only i* DPt 
pnvate dwellings have electricity. Aver 
per day tor unskilled workers. ‘ ° 

Turkey’s military establishment is imm, 

There are some ,00,000 men in tl e V, , 
die navy and 26,000 in the air force Tin , 
infantry division*. three cavalry divisions nd 

>ngade S The toul strength i^heequ U / 

two divisions. In their four jet-fiAuer ' 

™ ” ow b f»S replaced by S6’s. On -l! Sr"," 
dtvismns claimed by NATO is provided by V„V 
L ' S military aid has been substantial r 

Sded me a r “„ e ”“ e n f " iOT 

signal equipment, cneineerintr'ern ' me ^ ,ca ' -per 

; ™°m n doi,ars <« 



eSreTffmS Turkey. 

Ti * d a l“p^ c t ! n “ 

sss £r& - : 

Turkey may change* and if it -1 , "V ° P rescni " 

amount of aid required \\ - r ° CS> 1 iat Wl!1 

tbc level of the TurSS'econom n * Va ”- 

-he w™, „ t 

for Turkey is self-sufficiency in ii„i- r ' * f C ' " 

liy then it is hoped the country will be ableTo ^ ’ i " 
without any aid. r * J J e t(J S t:l 'dun 

Turkey’s relations with the Soviet u ■ 

“ y “*• — », th iS™, 
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1 left l lie Turks suspicious and hostile. Even it 
' 1 1 1 ■ » 1 >ciicl ;i nickel on our information program in 
» 1 u< would be popular and the Russians would be 
mil distrusted. Soviet political warriors recognize 
1 1 1 y to work in spite of it. They have made some 
m 1 ummercially, selling things in barter deals. No 
1* lliiiish cars are now on the Turkish market be- 
■l >1 fiange difficulties* but Turks can buy over the 
► ► Z 1 S or a Pobeda. 

« 1 Russians are also gnawing cleverly at a major po- 
ll* t ,o| | spot in Turkey — la bar. At present Turkish 
do h ive no trade unions anti no right to strike. Some 
h employers take advantage of this situation and 
1 e* give labor a fair share of the country's increased 
1- in* non. At the moment, the worker has nowhere to 
mi I In* Turkish Government, of course, claims that the 

I * an nf Labor is responsible for the defense of the in- 

1 ui 1 he workers* In practice, this may not work as 
♦ , desired, and some observers believe that in this area 

tin r wise closely knit society of New Turkey presents 

. « mih into which Communist wedges may be driven* 

\ miic foreigners in Turkey complain that the Turks are 
.Mhiih'ss. dull-witted, and unimaginative. They feel, in 
nnl t the way some Frenchmen feel about Germans* 
Mint' is some basis for this impression. The Turks tend 
1 r in unemotional and dry* For many years they domL 
mm I several tens of millions of their neighbors, whom 
. treated with a selfish cynicism rarely matched in his- 

II \ Yet today I think the Turks are changing, and 1 

i ml that 1 could see the difference in the thirteen years 
, o had passed since my last visit to the country. The 
links still have the stolid deter mina ton and realism 
in* It made the Ottoman Empire effective and cruel. But 
hr v no longer want an empire. They arc interested in de- 
I, nd mg their country against any aggressor, and in this 
nu crest have recently concluded alliances with Pakistan 
■ nd with Greece and Yugoslavia, 

I lie analogy between Germany and Turkey can, of 
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course, be forced. Bor I th.vu. 

observation: a Case can be matb ‘ bn i 

The J inks in die Middle East like the c 

x onIy pe °p |c ^ 

sources, and couraire ro form ^ „„ i r 7 
defensible conmenity of na,i„ M . Lite^he’ G*r,n !1‘ ' " 
Torks are d., liked by so.ne of their neS i 
1 urkey s s| m are a generation older than "“ 8 r 
and there is every reason to believe that Tm-I “."j"" 

India!* rapiC,ly be “ mi " s from Ore Balk.', ,1'.", ! 


Sum hi i 

In French North AfrtVa t t 

done practically nothing.’ w . Idle the Frendfl WaH '"' '' 
trated their eSforts main I v nn n . nc have 

con trol . 1 Yds has brought thfaiSTo'S" °i! ' 

war. though neither local r„ m h ® >nnk 1,1 " 

b.ve exercised «£££££ ™ ", - 

In the Arab states both sides have been in- 
structive political warfare, and the battle i on T1 "u" " 
is dearly ahead in I ihva c... i- a , on - r,K ' Ul 

and Iraq. In Syria and F^n, ^ if'T, 
unpopular than the Soviet Union. P ! °bably 

uvI^IbM n * r 0 t,“ r e aS Af 0 ''’ Pi “ e ° f Wa,em 

clearly express^ » «-od 

stantial funds, in addition ,o the in "too 
the Russians have aroused in the T , T u mtagonisni 1,111 
of misdeeds. tllC Turks b > two centum 
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tMit 1 0 Intelligence 


h 1 licence is knowledge. Political warfare is based on 
n+ 1 licence— knowledge of the abilities, resources, and in- 

<1 ions of oilier powers— evaluated and made available to 

• PI »i update individuals and agencies. 

Intelligence is a very old profession. In ancient China, 
Ink in* opposing armies clashed, there were often confer- 
(Mci of the intelligence officers and commanders of both 
•mIcv who decided who would win. Then sometimes the 
L ittle was not fought. Modern nations, less wise, rarely put 
Mi 1 1 complete trust in their intelligence officers, though 

• hry spend billions of dollars and employ thousands of 
iiirn. 

Professionals divide intelligence into several categories, 
l Uni five intelligence is the acquisition and evaluation of 
iiiJormation regarding potential enemies or other foreign 
11 . uions. Negative intelligence^ or counterintelligence, is 
Mu study and prevention of enemy attempts to acquire tn- 
1 + lligence, 

Strategic intelligence deals with long-range problems. 
I nelical, or combat A intelligence consists in ascertaining, 
mi each sector of the front, the identity of the enemy unit 
mi die other side of the line, its strength, order of battle, 
tnmmander, and other pertinent information, (An exccl- 
irnl book by Lad is! as Far ago, War of Wits, recently pub- 
lished, deals particularly with combat intelligence and 
i omiterintelligence, and draws heavily on the authors ex- 
perience in this work during World War II.) 

For our purposes, positive strategic intelligence is of 
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caliber o^T nCe 'p S r, Cific militaI 7 
anbei I he new Polish artillery piece i! t 

r"a v C " 5 fiSl,,£ ' r - is , . ' 

eiimX WaS, " S ° f '”''‘ ical warfare. 

US w u, “f ° V , K , ia,iZed functi °" our 

t(J Uie , federal Bureau of Invests 

military services' counterintelligence corns" ' t 

“ “‘7 mc, V important to 'hr ‘,LZ. 

auxiliary ™“l T™ PO,i,io,, it pla, , „ 

Policy makers and political warriors need . 

to date'i'nf 01 =S«loie s 

to-date information about the economic strucim 

production, prospective production, internal u„l i " 

trade, political ambitions and intentions 3 the 

the worid-particlat^ potenil ®S,e olt« 

' y nt ' ed biographical material on the n r ;„, , i ■ 

=S£?*iS=s£H 

Intelligence should be able to furnish on <h, ,, 

at curate information about any geographical are , 

world— the width of the streets hi <l,e center n Af! 
average moisture content of the sands on^^l " 

ihe ' 

PVriPri Arl , fri | CJI COUrse, ('On hi l 

dm>k - bM 

specialists Compaq" tataeT”, “ 

• low IS sudi intelligence acquired? 

Research and Analvsis-Mosi intelligence is o-irlw,, i , 
laborious and Unending study of mibi;* i 
While browsing recently in a emlmibhc ri 
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*« i" olugual survey of the area around Tyuya Muyun 
•1 mi Central Asia, the site of the richest uranium- 
iii mk's in the U.S.S.R. and an area not even men- 
1 1 j .Soviet atlases and encyclopedias issued since 
(1 rms that these deposits had been studied in de- 
I.ihIi Ik lore the Russian Revolution of 1917 and 
the 1920 s because the ores found there contained 

- >>fi 1 able* quantities of radium. The maps and dia- 
, 1 m . » untamed in the book gave the exact location of the 
* , mi ., the depth of the seams, and the chemical analyses 

On uni Such information any nation in the world now 
1 . ..*Jm s 1 1 s secret or top secret, yet here, in a New York 
i m' n|K u to the public, was information which many 
1 1 1 but not too well-informed American agents might 
ben* glad to pay considerable sums to obtain. 

\ wslcmatic and analytical perusal of die current press 

- \ m finical literature of any nation reveals a great deal 

Mil lation on almost any subject. A telephone book is 

n, ii ni excellent source of strategic intelligence. A glance 
■ da Sverdlovsk telephone directory. For example, reveals 
(Mines of a dozen large industrial plants, with an ad- 
mionaiive breakdown of two of them. In some cases, 
li phone books give names of department chiefs or divi- 
f * itu I chiefs of industrial enterprises or government agen- 
i> . Yet telephone books are usually unclassified and 
bujiii iuly available to anyone interested enough to enter 
public telephone booth. 

Vn astonishing number of books has been published in 
1 fie Western world about numerous foreign lands. Many of 

I firm are written by specialists in certain fields— anthropol- 
ogy. archaeology, etc.— and a systematic perusal oE a good 

I I til :i ry can frequently turn up detailed and very useful 
mlumiation about areas of the world generally considered 
inaccessible. 

Recently a U.S. Air Force Intelligence officer, as an ex- 
periment, sent an enlisted man in civilian clothes to the 
t government Printing Office in Washington with $6,25. 
I 1 mn the books he purchased and a file of the Congres- 
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-he£ “research and anil J^br^ch ^ ” 'f ' U '" ' 1 " ' ' 1 " " 
be “Hcd in each specific case Sfh 1 wi,atl ' w ' 1 " 1 

women spend their davs' ,n -l 7 . mls ' >l . 

searching books and neVi V ie qneruly r Jt«-i i r 

transcripts, correlating Inures and '7"’ 

reports or appraisals n, 7 7 ? as ’ and (,l< " "" 

War II the research i»-i - ^? CI f lc subjects, Duriitg u , 
of Strategic Services ' an ‘] , > SIS division of Uie ll..s i at, 

Unger and included aTumTer^f 1 " 

fessor Ceroid Robinson „,j able scholars Id, | 

Europe branch. These men broi "7 dll . ef of t,l( ' 1 ■ 
can intelligence service InVh T? ° the ''' anirm ' Aim , 
ability of the research sr bni demic staT1 bards and ( i, 

seek o„. new av n uc ol ° » new 

formation from and ?«** need, d , 

irrelevant data. apparently unrelated 

dredsVd men^spedalded I ' §enCe S<?1 vicc n)usL have 

acquainted with research tec! 7^ fi f Icis a,ld bioioir.hi, 
^tc themselves tnu ' nod '■ 

spectacular, tedi^s and e^aint 7 ^ W ° rk “ •••• 
worth the trouble. ■ acting, but the results , ( i. 


secret Intelligence— A semnn 

secret intelligence which sf .«t solirt:c ot information 
Published in the country f.n H V° inform ation 

other nations. Secret intelIi(rer. eT StU< ? y ° r 10 tI,c P rCss 1 

I-id or unpaid, £f "“*«*.■ agettti. eith, 

courier or coded messSe 7 , Thl ™ d ^ «*«■ '■ 

Before World wlllL * home oHke - 
telligence operations liven,™ the '-’"V.''” their secret in 
embassies in foreign nations TIr^c / 1 ° attacht '' s of (,(< m 
in lbe US., for example, made If"? naval 
strategically iocatcd in X 
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"I Inn res, and received from them unpublished inf or- 
••uH'p.ii js to American military dispositions and inten- 

flUII 

inti World War I, most great powers have organized 
iivive networks of secret intelligence agents in foreign 
•II. independent of their ofheial representatives. Bush 

• journalists, tourists, scholars, old ladies visiting 

• h giandchildren, act as secret intelligence agents and 
' n du ir information to the appropriate authorities. In 
"tin uses secret intelligence agents are professionals paid 

■ I n y or a certain sum for each piece of intelligence 
• <mi\|iixL But the temptation for the professional agent 
« invent information which he knows will be of interest 
Ins chief is so universal and so strong that in recent 
■ os the paid agent has often been replaced by the non- 
, tulrssional who serves because of patriotism, ideological 
mV it lion, pressure, or fear. 

\ coffeehouse anecdote in Vienna features an earnest 
1 omrnunist asking Malenkov: “Do you prefer people who 
ntk for us from conviction, or those who work because 
it pressure?” 

Pressure,” said Malenkov. ” Convictions change/* 

Mic most common pressure applied to recruit secret 
intelligence agents and sources and get them to work is 
M m kmail. An unsuspecting code clerk permits himself 
indiscretions with a girl or a drinking companion, runs 
1 in ci debt at the gambling table or in some other w r ay gets 
mio trouble, and is then blackmailed with threats of ex- 
posure if he does not furnish information. Once he de- 
livers even an innocent piece of information, he is trapped, 
♦is exposure would then lead to criminal proceedings 
against him. That is the reason why security agencies in 
.it l countries are so insistent that men and women han- 
dling secret information should not be heavy drinkers, 
homosexuals, gamblers, or inclined to other personal hab- 
its which might make them vulnerable to blackmail. 

If the work of the research and analysis specialist is tedi- 
ous and exacting, that of the secret agent is far more so. 
In many cases even an important agent in a foreign coun- 
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S r re“r5 S et,,r rcS rf U,K “ f 

^ ^pZTJs^T. ^ 

‘ m C >an ‘n UrVey! and 'vataatiol ’ 

intern ge«i™2 t n t V e7 b r ff ab,e r d “" i P« 

as a British se ^l , , f! csmpUon ot the 

World War I. Another ^"c “ » n Switzeri; ,| t ,i i„ 

Handbook [or Shies h, * ent work on Km 

'and during World War II. UC netwolk "t > )U , 

Source 7 ' 

on r » , 

small countries like Fin/' ° f ° thcr "«*«>»»■'■ 1 - 

successful in d™ di „: iff “ d ,,oland '“*» b In 

™- d ' 

lives abroad. their own repirseji , 

book by both ,I,c indor ° nd Z“ ,reS d ’ C “* of . 
coded message is composed of « 

of five. Careful study according tnP 111 

hy experts over many years JLl . nc, P Ies worked i>, 

”« codes if time and enough me “el '’“f ' 
A cipher is a system of rrvnt 7 ■ 1 ilC 3 vai labli 

a hey is used. The sender *" w1 ' 

cipher require no code book but onTv r , T^' 

the letters or words of the’ mea8a J ‘ he knowl led S? U. 
symbols according to a certain^. £ 
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on a piece of paper the letters of the alphabet 
' t| i . ill five— 

ABCDE 
F GHI J 
K L M N 6 
P Q R S T 
U v W X Y 

• 1 1 .t group of letters would have the letter M in its 
i M each letter in a message is represented by the 
i which in the above diagram lies in the opposite 
■ • non and at the same distance from the letter M as 
n r Her itself* this constitutes a cipher. In this example 
onl JOHN would be written PKRL* 

■ tplim, generally speaking, are easily broken and 
ihii h»re are usually used only for tactical messages under 
• mu stances where it does not matter if the enemy de- 
i*io is f he message, provided he is delayed an hour or so, 

J o i anyone i me res ted, a f asci nating bo o k on cod es an d 
I>Im i s called American Black Chamber was published in 
M ;i, written by Major Herbert Osborn Yardlcy, drawing 
i Uts experiences in World War L His book contains 
my interesting exercises in breaking simple codes and 
i pliers, 

Uy the early ig^o’s experts in all countries had dts- 
■out! chat any cipher or code could be broken if 
manpower were available to tabulate the frequency of 
i petitions of each symbol in a series of messages. When 
' Ins discovery was made, numerous new wrinkles were in- 
ruled to complicate codes. They were changed arbitrarily 
» i Main days of the week, certain hours of the day or 
months of the year* Ciphers were superimposed on codes. 
Km as in other fields, for each measure taken, counter- 
measures were devised, and all nations were constantly 
harassed by the fear that their codes had been broken, as 
indeed they frequently were. We now know that American 
experts had broken the Japanese codes in 1941 and were 
♦ilale to read immediately the coded messages from the 
Japanese Government to their representatives in the U.S. 
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during the negotiations on the eve ol V, 

Wa, n T S ° nie A,11Cri « n «>d ( , 

Wai II and sold diem to the Germans. 

io make things worse, there was always dm , |, 
an enemy agent or an accident, like dta ‘ ' 

sunken vessel, would place a nations code 

hands of the enemy, or that a secret agem i 

true copy of a coded message ° ' 

Faced with these difficulties, most great. IHm , M 
the late thirties and early forties be*nn , 
machmes. The fa, machine, were 
Swedes and sold to both sides in dm « V , 

During World War II, code ««W«, ' 

International limine,. Machines. Inc., and „ I ' , 
can industrial concerns. These machines arc , 
highly complicated and, so far inMihS I l "" 
when the trusted operator of a ^ “J' 

an enemy natron and tells everything he k „ , ‘ 
machtnc and its operation, the enemy 1 , 
current messages. (Such a misfortune' “ccurnl, ^ 
ie Amencan Embassy in Moscow when an \ 

RMftssaigasKr 

U.S., did not endanger the securi v It a ^ - aM, " K ' 
cations, although the sergeant wi auS, 

in number 

guarantee that other machines will not he " 

~E?x ==== 

abroad, it is sometimes taken by courier ' 

Inn most messages are sent by codes of differ 
gone,, depending on the degree of secrecy , nhl ' 
■nvo ved. Most power, assume that 2 L 
arc broken and mrl Ku ■ simjpJet emit 

read by anyone interested. They J„ 1J(I 
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mine highly classified and less frequently used 
tu nil secure. 

*.ist\ each great nation gets from its cryp to- 
il *«] code-breaking, office voluminous reports of 
■■cut and received by other governments. This 
■ umn, like that received from secret intelligence 
u< fi and analysis, is relayed to the evaluating 

1 1 he central intelligence authority for appraisal 
hu 1 jlmtion. 

■mi 1 -A four ill source of intelligence is censorship. 

In[> of mail, telephone, and telegraph is routine 
Mi'Miy countries, though in peacetime America it is 
1 uly m tare cases for specific purposes. During World 
II the U.S* Government established a large and efii- 
>» nsurship organization which tapped telephones, 

1 mail, telegrams, and other communications entering 
1 • liviving the U.S. In a country like America, where 
"i «t lulls are literate and millions of letters are written 

I 1 1 mc E daily, and where several million citizens are 
unijilant communication with relatives in the “old 

■ miiy" in various languages, censorship is complicated 
« l pensive, particularly because often secret messages 
will ten in invisible ink or punched in microscopic 
I. Ars in letters. Careful laboratory analysis is needed to 
m m and read such letters, but the information yielded 
liy an efficient censorship office makes such operations 

II worth the effort. 

I fie operation of a censorship office depends on getting 
1 -Wilier a large number of men and women who know 
in requisite languages, have patience and, above all, com- 
♦ 1 m in sense; who can read a ten-page letter from a Polish 
Jnpyard worker to his aunt in Chicago and pick out of it 
1 fir one sentence which reveals the presence in the yard of 
.* * c i tain vessel, 

i uward the end of World War l, American military 
Mitsors in Europe set up a laboratory for the detection of 
,► « rct-ink messages in letters, and examined over fifty 
thousand pieces referred by postal censors. During World 
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ar II, the British postal censors alone ■ Vl( 
million pieces of mail, and had to send m , , , 
pieces to the laboratory for scientific analysi 

I Jd wore n °' hinS £anCy ab0l “ » • 

JoUKKAusrs-An independent and rigniEo.m , 

.-Alice is the working reporter. A good |,,, 
lespondent is, in a small and sometimes highly 

°"T atl int 6 !U 8 ence serv 'ice. He rath |„ 
and , hlS t “freaking consists of «.w 

ana is research and analysis usually involves, 

an encyclopedia, and a Baedeker. But because 

Mat his operation ,s small and manageable and d, , 
he nose for news or information wh.ch , 

velops, a foreign correspondent sometimes | M , 
strategy intelligence under his hat than the ccnn .,1 
,IgMy r co " 1 .i jIex organizations with thousand. ,.t 
officials of many nations l,.,o 

their wav to f^'t for some time, and frequently 

their way to use the knowledge and information ,1 „ 
paper reporters from their own and other 

is an example to demonstrate this point t I,, t 
™ toot Berlin on May Wv For 10ra ‘ te J, 

the e” d 3!h, C ° mr01 ° f nat '°" al 

Me end of the war, was the center of tlie Axis w „ , it. 

some fields 3 ”?-^ t0 ^ advama § e of *«r p.«ji, 

some fields, like atomic research, they acted with „ 

and efficiency. By the time the British and the Atm , , , 

Search'TnT' ^ RuSSians had amoved most of the. 

th iS U r ent ' T U l ° f the s P eciali sts. and mo- 1 

In late 1 lid v ” ° ther T fie,ds die y were not so ,, 

fi ' T 1 y ’ ly45 ‘ ° an De Luce of the Associated Co 

whkh P the ft 8 " St3Ck ° l paperS in tilc f° rme r Air 

tlrr in Lhc P™«* of converting 

the Russian 7 an" SfT" Ec ° ,10mic Administratmn 
Russian Zone. Dc Luce emerged from the buildm 

ofrnlenlm 8 ** ° f docu] nenis, including trails, 
of telephonic communications between Goering and d,t, 
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• • p during the years leading up to World War I L 
m ol such importance that some were used ver- 

1 he prosecution of major war criminals in Nur- 

1 it ihc talk De Luce found these documents in a 
m which the Russians fiad had complete accesss 

I 1 1 Knit hs and to which various British and Ameri- 
Mis had had access tor more than a month. 

I , m on— There are thus five major sources of raw 

' 1 1 h c: research and analysis, secret intelligence, code 

II i worship, and journalists. 

» most difficult and important part of intelligence, 

I I i, is appraisal. Thousands of pages of reports from 
1 in sources find their way to the headquarters of an 

hi i nrc service; Some of the reports are irrelevant; 

' 1 inaccurate; still others, prejudiced or deliberately 
+i!nig. 

' I my reports contain information from several fields of 
m * » * 1 a 1 : t cel j no logy, pol i t ical even ts, diplomatic negot i - 
uiv I fie chief of intelligence or his divisional heads 
* 1 cuke this raw material and make, for the joint Chiefs 
. ci .ill nr the statesmen of the country, complete, reliable 
m ' ys and evaluations on the basis of which policies can 
nude and action taken. These final reports must dis- 
h(I h relevancies, weed out inaccuracies, compensate for 
1 indices, and avoid the ever-present temptation of the 
mfi lligence analyst to be unduly swayed by the last piece 
information to arrive. This process requires the highest 
t rice of judgment and objective realism. In the U.S. this 
tru Iron is entrusted to the Board of National Estimate* 
Most intelligence. services break down their evaluating 
ill into categories or specialties. An evaluation board on 
h o. 1 1 strategy will include naval architects, naval officers, 
metallurgists, naval artillery specialists, oceanologists, 
meteorologists* etc. These specialists must take the infor- 
mation coming in from all sources and come out with a 
II 1 1 evaluation: Soviet submarines are or are not in a posh 
1 mm to jeopardize North Sea maritime communications in 
1 isc of war. 
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It the evaluation board fails to draw nun In 
value of the intelligence service to its gnvnmm m 
ited + Senior policy-makers have neither tin inn .. 
specialized training to wade through the mm* ■ 
dietary reports, qualified in a hundred dilfcmn i + 
make their own estimates of the potentialities m hh 
of a key power* 

To kelp them in their work, most intelligent 
izations classify their reports A, B* C, and I) an- ■ . i 
reliability of the source; and i f 2 , 3* and ,j 
the degree of accuracy which the lowest agem m 
attributes to each report. Thus a report from 1 
intelligence agent in Berne of a shipment ol sn ■ 

West Germany through Switzerland to the Sovh i t 
might be classified A-s, indicating that the original 
was very reliable and the evaluating agent considi 1 1 

report reliable. Similarly, a research special i. si m 
Library of Congress might report that the falling if 
the Caspian Sea would by 1958 make the pon ul 1 
unusable for present Soviet Caspian Sea ship] 1 i n ■ 
might classify this report A-g, indicating that the in 1 
tion on sea level came from the Soviet Encyclopedia 
was a very reliable source, but that tlie analyst Im* 
considered the report only fairly reliable. In this w.> 
evaluation board has some indication as to the me n 
source of the material it handles and the evalualion \ 
upon it by lower-echelon agents and operatives. 

In most cases, for security reasons, the men on tin c\ il> 
ation board do not know and cannot find out, unit v, H, 
are specially authorized to do so, the source from uIm 
each piece of information comes. This is done to pi -n 
secret agents and their sources from trouble due in L ii 
or defections higher up. 

To function effectively, any intelligence evaliMimo 
board should include at least one career intelligence n 
who has gone up through the ranks and knows t bonus hi 
the business of intelligence. This gives the nations ujili 
large career intelligence services a tremendous advnui.i 
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...imtiies like the U.S.. which until recently rather 
, 1 1 M .|r on having no career intelligence service at all. 

1, lKiEi-UGENCE-British intelligence has ken °m- 
H,g lor more than a century Why is it that ^ 
h 1, 1 vc managed to maintain tor so long a period 
!:, ZZ organization for gathering anti evaluating 

Ti'™ Answer is: They have had to do - • PorjevmJ 

ms the British ran a large part o J''" ™ r J 

a balance of power which they themselves 

U L will with the modest forces they maintained. 

, s they simply had to know what was going on. 

| d vetoped both men and technique, to do the 
I he, bred and trained the model contemporary tn- 

,.<J agent— discreet, unassuming, soph, sttcai ted re 

frequently one sod, man e=u <1 P‘f “P 
, political situation at a cocktail pauy 
... , diced and more elephantine nations like the UA 
! ( ,|,| .set up a half-million-dollar research project and 

" ;:';;r'rSdit 0[ .he *« **t $?*«* 

, M I hundred .uch men every generation, willing 
m) , heir lives in complete anonymity working in intel- 
,! They have such men today. Sometimes their jobs 
kem on fancy assignments. More often, they spend 
( ,f their time in a dingy London office without telling 
i heir wives the nature of their business. 

'mother factor is that British intelligence has for many 
. had access to unvouchered funds; administrators and 

i, n v i ties of British intelligence. Such immunity is abso 
i ,,.tv essential to the effective functioning of an intel- 
ligmc/smricc. Nothing can more effective!, dr.rt.pt the 


activities of an intelligence agency than ,m u|. - 
gation like those periodically carried on in U .1 
Co n gress i o n a 1 committees . 

Continuity and time have made it possible i r 
intelligence agencies to develop the tedttm|n- 
cover/’ They could and did plant people in n 
of the world years or even decades before ihrv 1 
This practice gave them an enormous ;ulvam 
others who had not had the patience or hniM- n* 
time to establish such characters, 

I met one such man through a series nl a< ■ ■ 

1Q45 in Berlin, A graying, awkward, quiei 

looked like a retired dentist, he had been phnm*l . 
private in the German Army before World W.n I 
fought all through that ivar without being expo* «i i 
in 1918, he was ordered to stay with his covet . 1 m 1 
than twenty-five years he played his part, wnrkin ho 
up to a colonelcy on the German General Stall u 
this period, for greater security, he had almost ih> < ■■ ■ 
with London, When World War II came, he vei >■ 
good spot and was very useful. When 1 met him 1 
amiable man was happy to have been at last released 1. 
a part he had been acting for more than thirty y h 
though still uncomfortable in the unfamiliar uni h mu 
a British lieutenant colon eh 

American Intelligence Agencies— The first general mi* 
ligence service set up by the U.S, is the Central Inn 
gence Agency (CIA). The development or this organ i / . n 
has been somewhat hampered by the fact that mosi 1 1 
young Americans want to go into business, make Sw ( 1 
a year, and drive a Cadillac so tiiat everybody can sec \* 
successful they are. Intelligence needs people willin » 
live without ostentation or, in one sense of the wool, >»> 
bition. 

The U.S. has several service intelligence agencies. 1 Ji 
Army's G-a has been in the business the longest. I li 
Navy's Office of Naval Intelligence (ONI) was very HI*, 
live in World War I!, particularly in the Pacific, Tin \< 
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I ||i % us own intelligence service, as do the Depart- 

,, M l I icnsury, Justice, Commerce, and State, Harold 

. foreign Operations Administration, the Atomic 
„, lfV Commission, and other governmental agencies. 
mi World War II the Office of Strategic Services, the 
„ 1 ,'|| Fconomic Warfare, and several other special war- 
, ,, 1 -rales operated intelligence services. 
ti.M ih esc organizations were stalled largely with rorat- 
,1 1 v n e personnel and often political appointees who 

I I 1 mil meet professional standards. 

1 .,il U y (he CIA is supposed to co-ordinate the activities 
,11 die intelligence agencies of the country, along with 
- Miimcrinteiligence activities of the Countermtelli- 
111 1 (Arps and the FBI. 

V del ailed and fascinating study of the subject of stra- 
in intelligence in general, and of the CIA in particular, 
.Miided Strategic Intelligence , has been published by the 
iMu.eion University Press, The author, Dr. Sherman 
1 , m, 1, former professor of history at Vale, is now a deputy 
diii a lor of the CIA. 

I he total number of CIA’s employees is not reported 
( -ingress in connection with approval of its budget— 
>nd the total amount of the latter is known by only a 
i, , v members of the House and Senate. Allotments to vari- 
. m governmental agencies undoubtedly contain parts of 
t l \ appropriations. Hanson W. Baldwin, military expert 
die New York Times , lias estimated that the CIA em- 
ploys from cj.oooto 15,000 persons, and unofficial estimates 
ns total annual appropriation range from 500 million 
to Moo million dollars. 

1 he activities of all U.S. intelligence agencies are stdl 
uni fully co-ordinated, and there are many jurisdictional 
arguments. Frequently even high officials succumb to the 
temptation to consider the man in the other agency the 
in irtcipal enemy. 

A major shortcoming of current U.S. intelligence efforts 
is our tendency to be muscle-bound. At the present time 
\merican intelligence agencies are studying everything. 
We have competent economists who spend all their time, 
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year after year, studying Soviet railroads* fit i 
land college there are eight hundred scrvuvnn h 
the Russian language eight hours a day. Thru ■ 
an area of the world that is not being rest n It 
reported by some U.S. intelligence agency. I I m 
put out runs into millions of pages weekly 

But policy-makers and policy executors do i» 

millions of pages. They want short, dear evaln 

tlie basis of which action can be taken. 

President Eisenhower does not have tlie time 
a thousand-page report on the political and <■ h 
situation in East Germany* What he would luu 
useful, for example, was a two-page paper on (hm 
i 953, predicting the mass uprising which aiiiuM 
pened on June 17 and outlining several possible tm 
U, S. action with recommendations. Such a pap* \ b- 
n o t r ece i ve e v en a f ter June 17. 

Perhaps in a decade or so, if our patience and nm j 
hold out, our intelligence agencies, co-ordinated h 1 < I 
will be turning out such useful documents. For in |>n. 
the ambiguities in tlie executive order creating < 1 \ ■ 
tlie jealousies with which some of the older agetn n 
to their sovereignty, much has been done to creair Imi u 
U,S. an efficient, professional intelligence servin', V 
arc being planted now who will begin to prodiiM m 
decade. Today Americans have trouble keepitr 1 . 1 k> 

tempers when some K goddam limey," carefully pi 

in Rumania twenty-five years ago, comes through v 
something important, making his recently arrived A> ■ 
can colleague with a neon-sign cover look silly. As n, 
passes, our own plants will mature and bear as 1 \ 
assumes increasing importance in U.S. intelligence o|n 
tions, Already CIA is taking over operative functions n 
in time it no doubt will be the principal collector ol u 
intelligence as well as co-ordinator and evaluator. 

Training— Training intelligence personnel is a special 1 

activity in which the U.S, has some experience. I> 

World War II, the Office of Strategic Services de\c l« »j 
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. .I,n nl special schools Tor training parachutists and 
,4 .,11 kinds. These operatives learned to handle 
■ , 1 ,ns and machine guns, lo use demolition charges 
d *, iiiige, to handle radio and other communications 

They learned languages and the use of codes 

1 1 liters. They were taught to shadow, to tap tcle- 
1 1 1 . ,,m! elude pursuit over various types of terrain, 

1 , ,,| (hese courses lasted a few weeks. A book edited 

1 .1 1, rial William J. ("Wild Bill”) Donovan has ap- 

I giving many formerly secret details about tin 

nm); ol OSS personnel during the war. 

recently, the U.S. has developed several intel h- 

schools, of which tlie one at Oberammergaii m 

„„i and Detachment “R” in Regensburg are the best 

Ui training non-American personnel for intelligence 
,1 U.S. schools run into complex ideological problems. 

• my former Soviet, citizens, for example, having cast 
, 1 heir Communist ideology, grope for something to 

it. “A school?” they say. “That is fine. 1 wish to 
. t v (,;ive me a book like Das Kapital znd one like the 
,,,/ Course about your country. I will learn them by 

i he individual is lucky at this point it some under- 
■ mding Westerner explains to him that we have no 
I, ftingical texts comparable to those to which he is accus- 

The very concept of freedom, to which the democ- 

„ are dedicated, rules out the didactic dogmatism of 
,i„ Short Course. More important, we have no clearly 
, r fined long-term aims. We are not trying to organize a 

lass society to stand against the onc-class society the 

v.victs are planning. We have not blueprinted the future 
| he Balts, the British, or the Senegalese in economic, 
m' bilious, or cultural terms. Furthermore, there is oltcn 
disagreement among Western statesmen on these and other 

’ Tnd earnest newly liberated Ivan Ivanovich finds all 
,l,is most confusing. Sometimes he becomes disgusted and 
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concludes that the Westerners are a bunch ol u 
alter all, as Pravda regularly states. 

I be Communists have gone into the matin m , 
very seriously. The famed Lenin School nem U, 
been operating for more than thirty years, b , „ 

attend for one or two years and are taught n.iln 
oiny, the history of the Communist Party o! ih 
1 |" on ' diaIectic materialism, and languages. I I, 
take a very thorough course in guerrilla war fan , „ 
nth a hitch in field exercises with a Soviel aim 
t hey learn the history and political structure ol H, 
try where they are to work, and are thoroughly ... 
ui tie use o( covers and secret communication i, 

(eain to organize conspiratorial cells in factories 

and they learn the tactics of strikes and boyci.fr t 
ey hinsh, they are well-trained revolutionists 
i he University of the Toilers of the East in Lrum 

I s even more thorough than the Lenin School its 

lasting up to four years and including the lea 

languages like Persian and Chinese, 

Ihe U.S.S.R. maintains many less-advanced C„. 
among them one m Budapest which seems to have I „ 
oneoi the most important in Communist satellite l , 
ne tesu ts ol the Soviet training program are in t \ , 

n die satellite states. The intelligence and 

cuXed? n H an0nS 0t tl,eSe StSteS are 

cumbered by the restraints of democracy. Right afln n 

war they were young and inexperienced and 

acted With self-defeating crudity. Recently they In 

ccome more effective. For example: the S.S.D. (Stents*', 

unZr rtt the C ,° mmuilist Gesta P° of East Germ,, 
undei its able new director, Ernst Wollweber, is shout,, 
real sophistication. 

Tiie S.S.D. knew that Dr. Otto John was not in ; 

lion to know the names or whereabouts of Western am m 

after ’ S Inhn n T7' - h<7 su3 P«*ed, however, ,h„, 

k te mt ' 1 and the accom P arl ying excitcm, n, 
stun intelligence organizations would instinct r|t< h 

people to he low." Therefore, they began looking |,„ 
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♦ 1 nnans who had had regular correspondence with 

• * i-cnnany until July 25, 1954 (when John defected) 
I dim stopped this correspondence; or who had for- 
< uaveled regularly to the West, to Berlin or around 
/one, and who suddenly stopped traveling. They 

h ini several thousand such East Germans, some seven 
tinl and fifty of whom were convicted of espionage. 

1 11 T certainly not all of these men and women were 

, Western officials ruefully admitted that some of 
mests “hurt/’ 

1 1 o rating Intelligence— Intelligence agencies have a 
ni in play in political warfare which goes beyond the 
idu iing and evaluating of information. True, informa- 
m is necessary for the waging of political warfare. But 
m lligence must also be an integral part of political war- 
mil and in many cases intelligence networks created by 
m i/at ions like CIA should and must be used not only 
■ . u her and evaluate information, but to take positive 
uni 1 when appropriate. Intelligence needs agents who 

* >11 write down what they see or hear and forward it to 
iiiu proper person with appropriate discretion. But these 

mn i men and women must be aware of the whole complex 
■ I political warfare of which their efforts form but a part. 
I lie Russians have understood this problem perfectly. 

* hr various networks maintained by the Soviet Govern- 
1 urn l abroad engage, not only in gathering information , 
bin when necessary, they participate actively in political 
md economic activities in their areas. A Soviet agent re- 
tails on the production of a given factory today and is 
t Mined and prepared to take over its operation tomorrow, 
md blow it up the next day, if ordered to do so. Soviet 
tnielligence operatives are trained not only to engage in 

* but age and terrorism, they are also thoroughly capable 
*•( organizing and leading diversionary political parties, 
u.idc unions, and even governments. The leaders of Amer- 
u An intelligence are just beginning to conceive of their 
pic Session in its broad context, as an integral part of op- 
ui.itive political warfare. 
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part 6 Soviet Potential ami 
Soviet Intentions 


Like algebra or aerodynamics, the tools and tc< hiu^if 
constructive and destructive political warfare can hi 
by either side. Their use, either offensively or dth n + . 
is dependent on a careful study of the potential m.l 
in tent ions of the opposition. 

During the past decade the Western world has b- I n 
begun to study the Soviet Union seriously. Thum-md. 
specialists in die UJS. alone are devoting lull time in < 
task- They have collected and analyzed an cimim 
amount of information. The detailed reports they un 
are interesting to other specialists. But what both pnb 
niakers and citizens in the West want to know is: \\ Imi 
the Soviet man like? What do Soviet leaders intend m J. 
What is the country capable of doing? What are the w* r> 
nesses of the Soviet area? 

The Soviet Man— I arrived in Magnitogorsk, on the < ».* 
ern slopes of the Ural Mountains, in the fall of uyy .uni 
went to work on blast-furnace construction. A week tu 
later, another young man came to work in the same g in 
His name was Shaimat* 

Shaimat was a Tatar, He left his village because lit 
had heard that in Magnitogorsk his bread ration won Id 
be larger than it was at home. When he arrived, he Jut I 
never seen an electric light, a staircase, or a locomotive 
He had seen a hammer but had never used one. The onl\ 
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-n iiu ring he had ever done was to drive a tent slake 
around with a rock. As far as his personal halms 
. , nncerned, it will suffice to say that Shaimat believed 
, , |,,s fellow villagers that it was not only dangerous 
Muilegious to wash more frequently than once a 
, „ I «■< ause it jeopardized the lives of the parasites who 
m considered natural expressions of a man's personality, 
i„, w;l s Shaimat to dispute ancient wisdom? He did not 
nli and had many lice. 

Shaimat was sent to our gang by the plant personnel 
, m response to an urgent request by our foreman lor 
„ electrician. Shaimat had no such qualifications, ol 
mne, but he was a man. And with labor as scarce as it 

Magnitogorsk in 1932, executives had little choice. 

i ,lva, the foreman, cursed colorfully when he found 
I, uniat spoke no Russian-only his native Tatar-and 
,, illiterate. But he put him to work in a booth where 
I, ill dozen German AEG motor generators were grinding 
M i direct current for welding. When the bulb m the ceil- 
went out, as it often did because of breakdowns in the 
(( ..w,i house or on the line, Shaimat was to turn off the 
then switch them on again in two stages when 

die juice came back, 

During his first day Shaimat burned out two motors. 
He followed through with three more several days later. 
1,1, a month or more he sat humming to lumself some 
dnlcful Tatar tune or gaping up at the blast furnaces and 
,„kc ovens, without any comprehension at all of what it 
v, is all about. He had come to Magnitogorsk lor that 
, ,000-gram bread card. He was getting it and seemed con- 

llut then Shaimat began doing two things: first, he 
began to learn the Russian language by a sort of osmosis, 
mh\ started to converse with the others in the gang and 
m the barracks at night: second, he was "organized” into 
, course lor adult illiterates-nearly every barracks had 
suc h a course— and he began to learn to read. As he strug- 
gled through his first simple newspapers and as he talked 
with those around him, his horizon suddenly broadened. 
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One picturesque fact he learned was dial oili, , , 

hmi had two names. Shaimat had only niu 

many American Negroes three generations a m Mi 
ered him, and one day he invented a secoiii I n 
himself and skipped, as it were, a whole era m 
pohigy, and was very proud of himself. 

Shaimat learned other things. He learned il.u a 
togorsk was one of the major construction jobs ol ill. i 
Year plan, that its equipment had been bought m \ 
and Germany in exchange for some hundred imlli. , 
Jars’ worth of Soviet butter and cloth and furs ami ■ i 
winch was why he, Shaimat, was frequently him m 
never well clothed. He learned that already the pi hm 
pioducing half as much pig iron as all of Russia m , 

He was told— and believed— that the plant bcliin- ,1 
him and that ultimately he would get his steel m 
and rails and, perhaps, a bicycle* 

And as he learned these things, Shaimat grew m i. 
Jus work. He teamed to curse the men in the pawn h. 
when the juice went off and the gang stood nil. | 
learned that it was “cultured” to smear his spittle uni. i , 
foot when he spit on the floor. He learned to atim-l , 
trade-union meetings and use his “activity” to gel an , 
meal card for the dining room. He also learned soniul . 
ot the nature of an electric motor. 

As months became years, Shaimat changed rapidly i 
*937 was going to night school, learning about am < „ 
and ergs. He could rewind his motors when they bum. 
out. He read books and magazines. He washed himscli 
over m the banya once a week. He had no lice and I 

clothes were neatly patched and fairly dean. He 

soive quadratic equations, and he knew that Joseph ,Si In 
the Great White Father in Moscow, was responsibh |, , 
these many blessings. 

Of course Shaimat was crude, stubborn, and one-s.dd 
but his way of bfe had changed more in his five years hi 
Magnitogorsk than had that ot his Tatar ancestors sin,, 
the days ot Tamerlane. He had been picked up by ill. 
scruff of the neck from a medieval village and drop|. ( .| 
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► t relatively modern industrial town with all the 
* i * 1 1 1 1 1 i i ( led technical and social problems one finds in 
U * i ties all over the world, 

nul Shaimat had survived. Many of his friends and Eel- 
' mi k men did not survive. They died of typhus* froze 
.in sub-zero temperatures in winter; they fell from 
iIhMs, dropped things on each others heads. They ran 

• nil mL the sleepless NKVD and got themselves shot. 

'> were many hazards to which millions succumbed. 
» ni m’jis of millions, like Shaimat, survived and worked 
h I crated with their new opportunities, hopeful of a 

• i of* life in years to come. 

I hiring the past two decades Shaimat has learned many 
lings He and his comrades have learned to operate jet 
dm is, manufacture radar equipment as good as any In 

• In world* and probe the nucleus of the atom. But they 
ill remain, inside* very primitive men, 

I mnember a talk with Shaimat in which I tried to ex- 
l.iin in him the concept of sportsmanship which we m the 
\ * si learti to appreciate even before we go td school, 
pi md hit a man when he’s down,” I remember saying. 
Shaimat shrugged, “Why not Lilt a iiiliii when he’s 
■ lown?” he asked. “It seems to me that’s the bdstt time to 
Lut him. and take his shoes or his pants Or whaler it is 
hi are interested in," Such attitudes change slowly. 
Shaimats life parallels in an interesting way the life 
ul his country. Russia was backward for a long time, just 
r. Shaimat was. The long distances, the cold climate, the 
absence of warm -water ports* and then* in the thirteenth 
initury, the Mongol invasion— all contributed to holding 
Russia back during the time when Western Europe was 
birring with the Renaissance. Russia slept while Shake- 
qjeare and Cervantes wrote their masterpieces; she slept 
through the opening up of the New World. In spite of 
die efforts of Peter the Great, Russia slept through the 
Industrial Revolution. Russians were unable to develop 
i he huge, empty Siberian subcontinent they had pene- 
trated, or to maintain the foothold in the Western hemi- 
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sphere that a few of their courageous explore is I. >0 
out. 

True, during the nineteenth century a ham'll h I 
Russian upper classes became highly educated .in- 
substantial contributions to world culture. Mm 
in chemistry, Lomonosov in physics, Tchaikm ,1 
sorgsky, and others in music, and a dozen able [ kl 
writers from Pushkin through Tolstoy, made lum 
themselves abroad. But in many cases they w vu f- 
known nor appreciated at home. Some, like I m 
fled to France, where they lived and died bo an - 
could not stand their backward fatherland. OMim 
D ostoevski, spent years in prison because the Czai \ 
nient could not stand them. The masses of Rmnm.iii * 
mained illiterate, vermin ridden peasants and non in I 
no understanding and no knowledge of the prngn i 
mankind was making in many fields. 

Then great changes came. They were as sudden jmi 

accidental to Russia as a nation as the changes in Sh, 

life were sudden and accidental to him when he 

Magnitogorsk from his native village. 

The impact of the Industrial Revolution hit Ru n 
the turn of the present century— more than a century ,ih< 
it had shaken England. In 1905 Russia lost a wai n> 
underwent an abortive but disturbing revolution 
decade later another lost war brought two revolution-, n ■ 
its wake. The second one— the October Revolm inn 
brought to power a small group of Communist laiuni 
who imposed their ideology on the country. Then a ■ > 
eration of destruction, reconstruction, and reorgani/.ai n-i« 
shook the entire country to its deepest grass roots. Wi n if- 
classes were wiped out and their leaders replaced by tin 
perienced men who tried to make up in cunning * << 
thusiasm, and hard work what they lacked in education 
and experience. Finally, World War II brought a comIv 
victory to Russia, which emerged in 1945 as one oT <ml\ 
two great powers left in the world. 

Having been throughout her history one of many g on 
powers and usually riot very close to the top, Russia fun ml 
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H in 104* in the first place in the world in the size 
, ZnvHn the production of aircraft and artillery, 
m proved deposits of many minerals; and second, after 
, s in production of iron, steel, nonferrous metals, 

, other vital indices of modern power 

r3S« a decade earlier. Rusna 
nous new power and new knowledge. She liacl not 
,,'ijii cd the wisdom to use this new power and knowledge 

'L. results were what one might have expected: an 
, , ‘ Jnt Uza-mng back and forth from arrogance to 
n i y whichtept foreign observers guessing, and an 

si childish desire to be invited to the dinner table 

.Ijluxigh she had not yet learned to use a napkin. 

. ources— Russia’s mineral wealth has always existed, 

, , '„ lirs e, but until recently it had not been surveyed, nor, 

, 111V cases could die Russians get at it. _ 

))( ; ri L the’ past generation Soviet geologists, gcogra- 
, In/ mmneers have made fairly thorough surveys, 

,1 md nearly one-quarter of its timber. 1 he country nas 
. important nonferrous mc.nl except tin, in deposits 

I enough and accessible enough to satisfy t ie coun tys 

, e,is and move, while its extensive and cl.maucall, var ed 
;;,“we SnS will grow every impouant crop except rubber 

""I'hou'h man, of these riches He in tar comers of the 
,„intrv” creating an immense transportation problem 
' are "rein, and in many eases far easier to work and 
m.Jc productive than the partly worked-out debits m 
1 1 ic West A personal experience illustrates tire point, f 

t Yei-.cn! o fortnight in England sweating out 

'"phne tcTsweden. After a few days spent dodging bombs 
Y 1 ! onden. I took a train to South Wales and went down 
;i coal mine in the Tredegar valley. It was nearly a n 
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deep. The veins were two and a halt to ihriv i- 
These mines had been worked for two hundred \ 

In 1953 I went down a mine in the Ruin ml. 
veins there ran five or six feet in thickness and T 
were only a half-mile deep. 

In the Kuzbass in central Siberia, through 
passed in 1941, the veins run up to sixteen I* . ■ 
and in some cases are almost on the surface. 

Even in specialized and important items liki m 
ores, die Soviet Union is well endowed. One ul o K 
deposits is 111 the Kirghiz Soviet Republic, not lai h 
frontiers of Western China, at a place call. I * 
Muyun (which means “earners neck"). Cleaned m 
this deposit reported 65 to 80 per cent U-30S hv 
while poorer ores run approximately 50 per cenL { \u ■ 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission required mil 
per cent U-308 by weight for candidates for .< -n. 
Uranium Award on domestic ores.) A second ;u. > o 1 
Osh Okrug, lying between Tashkent, Khodylinu. 

1 yuya, where deposits of uranium-bearing ores h.n. I.. * . 
found. Near Samarkand, between Osh and Moloimni 
east of Andizhan, some thirty miles from Khodzlum 1 
mines are known to have been put into Operation *.n . 
World War II. 

Though Russia looks immense on a flat "map, ir 
likely that fts arable land area is not great eiioii T ♦ 
support much more than its present population at nm.i 
technical levels. Permafrost makes much of the nnnr,,,. 
part of the country of doubtful value for agricuhnt. 
Many experts believe that shortage of good crop find 
already being felt by Soviet planners. During m.,, 1 d. 
Soviet press has been carrying on a major camp' in < 
activate virgin and fallow land. In areas where this i.n> 
is being put to the plow, 124 big new state grain i-m 
have been established. Some 34 . 6 million acres ni u. 
lands have been plowed, mostly by tractor. (The I i,S,S r 
now has 1,260,000 tractors,) The government is spruJn* 
huge sums on huge hydroelectric projects, principal!* t ■ ■ 
reclaim arid areas, 
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but even the most skeptical of Soviet specialists agi 
, H i,|, new fertilizers and intensive techniques e 

Union's arable land could produce the food the 

needs for some time in the fmure-perhaps even 

, ,, enough Kok-sagiz to fill the country s rubber nee.s 
„ were possible to solve the social and organization* 

ms which today so harass the coumry-and ,} the 

, M.mts could be induced to work productively. 

In developing Russia’s resources it seems likely that 
. ( iovcrnineiit will try to avoid having to spend bib 

Ms on a complete network of railroads and highways. 
,.,,(,■1 leaders know that railroad construction too' . 

,,qor part of America's investment capital in the second 
,,,ll of the nineteenth century, and roads consumed even 

in the first half of the twentieth. Their task would 

l,, |.n treater because their country is largei an ic 

t e more severe. They plan to move directly to the 

m age; move passengers and light height >> p ane, 
hi iivy goods like ore and timber by barge over their many 
■ rivers and canals which connect them. Already they 
an extensive network of commercial airlines. 1 hey 
love double-tracked the Trans-Siberian railroad and are 
building several spur lines in various parts of the country, 

seem to be spending far more effort on airfields am 

, mats As for roads, there is a fairly good one from Moa- 
. „w to Leningrad, and the army has built certain strategic 
hmJs along the frontier, but in general Russia is still road- 
i. -,S While the government will, no doubt, try to ui l 
t „,uc major roads during the next decade or so, there is 
ini indication that the Russians intend ever to try to repio- 
du« e Germany’s autobahn network or the fantastically ex- 
pensive highway system of the U.S. 

hnv.ET IrftiOSTRY— During the past generation Soviet men 
have learned to work more productively, and Soviet re- 
duces have been developed with great rapidity. J es 
i ikI of World War II. new machines and new industries 
have produced still newer machines and industries with 
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ableVnri State Department recently c.illi .i 
an-t and dismaying speed. 

Tlie country's 44 million wage-earners 

“! tCdB8 miIIion of them perform prod 1 n t f v < ' 
country s economy-tlie rest are party and ■ 
bureaucrats, policemen, and soldiers) , , 

ofSrox^af r aflUfaCU,red ^ -ih "I 

national mod^ f *° P f' Cent a >’ ear - Soviet at 



UOU[ 3 l /2 lo 4 per cent. 

In pci capita income, Russia is still far below ti 
fau ,s 0ne 'half of Britain, three-quarters oMb 
(o japan or the Argentine, and greater than lnh ',1 
I o cjte some %ur« for four key coJ^S 
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hi), l hough Kremlin leaders are now spending much 
ph lime and energy talking about consumer-goods 
Jpm lion, and in some categories considerable improve* 
■ m has been made since 1940, much of the U.S.S.R. 
mis on a wooden-spoon level. And even if the Russians 
i n v r present plans for consumer goods, they will still 
1 11 behind the U.S., as the following comparative table 
hinv*: 


Miiual production of: 

US „ i 953 

Soviet /P55-56 Plan 

U.kIiq Sets 

10,900,000 

4,400,000 

l*V Sets 

6,too,ooo 

1 ,000,000 

Vacuum cleaners 

2,800,000 

500,000 

Washing machines 

3,000,000 

1 96,000 

lid rigera tors 

3,500,000 

330,000 


I hough Soviet prices have come down in the past eight 
.u s by about 2 per cent a year, they are still high. Using 
Hu official four rubles per dollar as a basis for calculation, 
'loud eggs cost $g a dozen, oranges, 75^ each; shoes, $75; 
p Jim t -wave radio receiving set, $250. But the price of 
ho 'ad is tow, and in per capita consumption of basic food 
pmdiicts like sugar and fats, the Soviet Union is now ap- 
jiHJiiching Western standards, though the Soviet worker 
Jut to work harder for his food than his father did. 


|V| buy one pound of; 

An American 
worker 

worked in 7955; 

hmn 
worked 
in 7955: 

Ivan's father 
worked 
in iq2 8: 

bread (white) 

9 min. 

20 min. 

20 oiio. 

Beef 

25 min. 

2 hrs. 

it A hrs. 

Butter 

25 min. 

3*4 hrs. 

2 hrs. 

Sugar 

4 min. 

hrs. 

1 hr. 

i ir one pair of: 

Shoes, leather 

5 hrs. 

60 hrs. 

40 hrs. 

t Ir one: 

Suit, wool 

40 hrs. 

280 hrs. 

240 hrs. 

Shirt, cotton 

3 tin;* 

30 hrs. 

25 hrs. 


Still, Soviet consumption of all these commodities has 
increased substantially, though by no means equally, for 
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the differences in income among the vaiiuo* t 
Soviet population are very great. 

Some eight million Soviet citizens live ami 
labor camps, unpleasant places where the ,i\ei , 
pectancy is far shorter than the average >>' 
where consumption is at a bare minimum M i 

men and women are literally worked to 

son in extremely cold areas where it does uoi ■ 
them over the winter, in several seasons clscwff i ■ 
arc amortized, they are replaced by newly mu 
mies" whom die Soviet secret police puts m u,,i! , 
immense construction and production prop'll m 
jurisdiction. At the top, the several hunched d, 

Soviet functionaries and bureaucrats live very , : 
private trains, servants, special hospitals, ami ,.|ff 
urics which even well-to-do people in the 1 1 s 
afford. 

Alter Stalin's death significant changes were mad. 
foreign observers could study without trouble in iff 
months of 1954. Capital investments were mt do ,, 
make way for a new emphasis on Consumer good; 1 ..a 
five farmers received more from the state for thm . 
eggs, and other agricultural products (except gram , 1 
the consumer paid less for them. The immense . e . 
auto plant near Moscow was converted from the m.i , 
of ZIS limousines to the production of bicycle*. M 
grandiose "Stalinist" water power, land conservation ... 
canal projects were quietly dropped as the govennn. 
concentrated on giving the consumer more to eat . 
wear. Competent Western economists estimated tl.ai 
standard ol living of the Soviet citizen rose about , 
cent in 1954 over 1953. Inasmuch as the country's 1. 
national product increased by some 7 per cent duiin iff 
same period, the government had a handsome cushion ffi 
defense, foreign propaganda, or other purposes. IJui iff 
fact remained that Lite Soviet man was at long last geim. 
something for his suffering and sacrifices, and the polio, .,| 
consequences of this fact could not be ignored. 

Soviet Agriculture— Agricultural problems have plague, I 
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. , leadership since the October Revolution. Before 

, 1,1 War 1 , Russia’s ninety million peasants, using 

m e tools and unaided by modern agricultural tec 

' ed out crops of grain and other agncuhmal 

which fed the people of the country, on theaven 

In net than they are fed today, and left enoug 1 
me export of these products could form 1 baS1 ° 

, u s It ‘reign trade. Attempts by progi essi ve leaA “ s 
, , v|1 „, u, encourage Russian farmers to ^ve the wl a 

refathers and go off on then own 

Min following what the Russians call the - 
, „| agricultural development, had been partly suc- 

Ini, and Russia's peasants were, m every sen , 

nil mne of the country. m-oned 

the chaotic months m .917 when defeated 

.i|„ms of peasant soldiers “voted with their feet walkec 
iim . mokmnpty houses and untilled fields the land was 

li/.ed” and "given” to the peasants. Then in 1918. 

, „ itnlsheviks nationalized the land, thus legally taking 

11 ,1 wav from the peasants again. 

I mi ing the civil war the peasants were squeezed hard by 
U., 1 , Red and White armies, but from 1925 °n, im J r 
, , M1 „ s New Economic Policy, the peasants went to work 

: win, ^ m i**™*.* ‘Xbi 

,1 ,u,a But the country’s industries were still both back 
id mismanaged and did not produce enough manu- 
( „ Hired goods to buy from the peasants the grain they bad 

dueed. The peasants therefore buried then gram an 

mined for consumer goods, confident that, m any event, 

lll ThTs°^imation the government found intolerably A 
peasant with a year's supply of grain in 1m ban. 01 tucked 
away in some' hollow tree, was politically inti actable. 
Worse, industrial production slumped while hungry 
ns asked each other whether this was what Lenin had 
1 e dly meant by the “dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Joseph Stalin, having consolidated himself m power ^ by 
eliminating Trotsky and the more outspoken ol his r vals, 
| im nd his plans for power and for Communism both at 
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home and abroad frustrated by a humhid ih.m . 
born, backward, bearded peasants - 

The collective farm was Stalin’s answer, in j I . 
years most of the peasants were furnd mo. 
farms* The peasants resisted, and in many « • 
tered their livestock to save it from collet ii\i in 
ol : Russia’s cows and millions of sheep anil h • 
perished. The property of about one mill inn l n 
well-to-do peasants, who fought collecdvi/a i h »n. 
propr fated and the owners exiled with then l.unMi 
included many of the more enterprising and skilliul > . 
ers* 

The new collective farmer had little entliusi i an » 
work and his crops were poor. Stalin then did suni- ' 
few leaders have ever done in any country: he tU 1 1 1 ■ , 
starved several million peasants in the man -mail* \ 
of 1931—33 in order to force the rest to work and m 
Stalin won the uneven struggle- By 1935 the 1 1 *h ■ 1 

farm plan had begun to work, but only after the ■.en- 
filade an important concession by permitting c;u h ■ ■ * 
tivc farmer to have a small private garden plot and > 
animals which were “his,” whose products he midd 
on the open market after paying his taxes and ih< ■* ■> 
his forced deliveries. These garden plots during tin |- 
generation have produced about one-fourth of Ku 1 
total crop* 

But the collective farmer was under control* II* d. 
posed of no surpluses. The crops of the collective l,n> 
were taken by the state to central storehouses when u> 
could be saved, exported, or distributed to vast new > 
dust rial construction projects. True, the farmer wind 
shorter hours and his children had educational and in n 
ationai opportunities be had never enjoyed in his ynuili 
But most collective farmers remained unenthusiasur, ,md 
their productivity, low. 

While industrial production leaped ahead during ih» 
period of the five-year plans, millions of peasants couhn 
ued to live as they had tor centuries, almost without maim 
factored consumer goods, and in fear and hatred ol 
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. , . „ n cithetical to 

whose interests they considered z popu i a - 

i .ions increased, but not as rapu V n equaled 

!r u JI3 ha, Soviet U» 

per capita gram production oL U ■ collective 
limlllL. World War II millions oE unh: . gators, with 
, .'u-cred the invading Germans as by keep- 

.,i ,nd salt. The Germans disappointed ose t he 

, l|,i collective farm system Eor the sai nt - s gram 
1 1 iovemment had used it: to get 1 he P Ue advanc - 
.> horn him. When the Germans left bet in their 

Ui'd armies, most oE the peasants tu ' are su ll 

, If, sullen, grim, and unproductive. , t dameS uc 

today. They constitute the most 

,1.1cm Eacing the Soviet Government possibility ot 
Inner as Stalin lived, there seemed 1 gb sever al 

lotting the collective farm system, Even when 

,, -a ions tor modifications have been 1111 jU mer goods 
.„i. i industry began producing enoug i .Jung it pos- 
| . in to meet popular demands, thereby * , of “ c ob 

olile to buy the peasant s gram (rotn him ^ system he 
, t , it, Stalin made no move lu c Han , ie3ome cost. 

, t ,i invented and forced through at sut.li • successors 
Uni Stalin’s death changed the situation- .^ion. And 
,, , , e not irrevocably committed to ?ouec ar ket eron- 
oilie of them had seen in other lan J* a ' dljC tive fanners 
, mv functioning smooth ly-happy and p ^ ey needed. 
Iling their crops to buy consumer mods by a vastly 

farmers did not have to be held * d w hen the 

, , pensive and troublesome secret police. ■ mi!Uons to 
rnnntry went to war, they did not desert h 
, |, f other side. tW triumph oE 

■Is lire collective farm necessary tor , cadcrs began 
Uoinmunism In the Soviet Union?’ Sov.et 
to ask themselves. t -d. The long 

I'iie question is currently berng c isri > ^ - n Octo- 

„id brutally frank speech of Nikita ^'^^ .pssion. In it 
her. 1953- was no doubt a part oE h* hierarchy. 

Khrushchev, now number two man in .*\ 0S ing twice as 
admitted that Soviet population was 

lyi 


faM as agricultural production. He adinui i 

1;; " 

without a fundamental IZcSnoHliT' U ' 

system. Some observers think ito " , ( 

before the Sovi/r rl k 15 Sim P J > r :i 

r me soviet Government allows the ,n > 

to grow to the point where rbev to . ' , 1 1 

in a°Ticult[iraI mil ■ become a donmi.i 

and i- , P roductl °n- Others believe ih „ 
and livestock will be “atnrheH" , ■ , . . 

Who will thus have thd to In *vidnal to 

Mostobk „ r » “ “ «*• " 



Russia's po^T!L^t^Z t P “T ' 

^rtrrr:'” ^ 

they ever intimately fcn ^ , qUIet y the on! y 

An,'., £'«*? *™. Al" ,1 

; s eS “ radicaI ,I,at in «*« -* ■ 

cv-” "x 

direct control. How could it - ’f paUy nnctlun ‘' 1 " 

*j ee P easan ts? Of course they won hi' ^ sdl/’b^^ IllH '" ' H 
their movements by their Dwi»,m,t, resmens! m 

jr 
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i.ji li iiliural machinery and tools and fertilisers on 
iIm fanner would be dependent. Men like Mikoynn, 
Huh expert, with his extensive experience abroad, 
*#i i< r! that these controls would be enough. But the 
■ I « . 1 1 1 y men like Krushchev may be reluctant to refin- 
1 1 1 m institution which has kepi them in power for a 
*tinn (and with which they have been able to win 

* 1 1 flu uh war and achieve very considerable economic 

♦ <-vi) in favor of an experiment in freedom so prob- 
1 hi* -and, for them , so dangerous, 
f hr collective farm represents a major fissure in Soviet 
- n iy. li is one of the main potential targets for Western 

* ilihial warfare activity. 

c f in I' Diplomacy— I n spite of agricultural problems, 
> ' in economy on the whole has not done badly. The 

* n 111 the Kremlin can point with satisfaction to in- 
,twd production, stabilized currency, heavy capital in- 

1 uinents. Today, only a decade after the end of World 
U 11 II, the Soviet Union is in a strong position. By 1960, 
iii* Soviet economy will probably be able to produce as 
mill h armament as the U S. did at its peak during World 
U ,0 II, although Soviet living standards would have to 
In reduced to World War II levels to do it. 

ii curves are plotted of Soviet and U.S. gross national 
pmduct and steel production on the same chart, the result 

like a broken arrowhead. The U.S. has a big margin 

i«l superiority. But the U.S.S.R, is increasing more rap- 
1 r H y* To predict that the lines will meet in any particular 
yr.ir, or even in any given decade, would be imprudent, 
Im both lines have irregularities. At this writing, U.S. 
sled production is running only 75 per cent of capacity. 
* >11 tlie other hand, the rate of increase of the Soviet 
-voss national product fell from 9 per cent in 1952 to 7 
per cent in 1953. 

But it is not imprudent to say that already the Soviet 
Union disposes of relative economic surpluses which the 
Kremlin leaders are beginning to use in their political 
warfare efforts with great effect. These are relative eco- 
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normc surpluses because Russia still does not J„,v. ,, 
,/ ^ nyth,n & to satis( y domestic needs. But since ,| M 

can use then products abroad even if thev are , 

wS .lavVf'l ha " ma . de P 0!si,,lc Sc " ,i « cir... ! J 

i f? ? y ? e ,? aracten2ed M 'Vuble diploma, i 

lion dollars to China, and lias already scm'll *H j'",', 
a large number of Soviet specialists and advisers in , 

mnUarrThe' 1 R con ? kri ‘ ble ^ipmem. b M hd„l„,„ 

™' ry - r,ie Rimia «s are making it possible lo, ( i 
o become a really first-rate military power, usiim , | MI 
wst manpower and Soviet planes! tanks, and "j , !, 

chSwrv'Vnd™ 1 •“ <:l '"' a n>!ld a " d rair road-raiiil,Ii, l 

rs , fa?r| Pm ' nt °\ ”' nny indus ‘™- tn - 

> eat:s ' Mi Chinese industrial plants are t,-, i 

re f? bi,ifcm * d w * ,h s-vi m p ' 1 

“us , 'nlt nnib |! I,t ' " 

matenals have been sent to North Korea, but Vis cud!! 
bat major reconstruction is under way in that m , 

■cry small sum, but it i, a ,„ke„, and may b“ toll™ I , 
mgir grants for the purpose of establishing the U S s l> 

United NaUons" " "* “ n * roc,i « 

? Currently an agreement is being negotiated be,, 

stans at about 2 per cent interest. ^ Km 

tlo°yea^ rade ^ E8Xpt h “ been tri P ,ed during the pas, 

U The Soviet Union has canceled all further reparation 
,0ni Sf Germany and returned to the East Germ., l( 
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mment thirty-three plants which Moscow had taken 
< H ■ jurat ions. This is a negative sort of approach, from 
standpoint of the East Germans, who have already 
h viiiic 12 billion dollars of tlieir wealth taken eastward 
1 1, nations. But there is some truth in the old story that 
iuii you have been hitting a man over the head with a 
M rimer, you do him a great favor when you stop, 

« M n$onw has used its international buying power in its 
Tlr diplomacy. At present the Russians are buying 44 
id I inn pounds of wool from the Argentine and large 
UMiiiirics from Australia. They are heavy purchasers of 
Mihfier from. Ceylon. They have tried to buy butter in the 
I 1 V and have bought butter in New Zealand. They offer 

■ 11 exchange asbestos, manganese, and other strategic mate- 

■ 1 Is, as well as grains and gold. 

1 In a recent major effort to drive wedges in the West 
lining the Berlin Conference of February, 1954, the 
*mviet Government offered the British a billion dollars' 
mih of orders during the next four years. They offered 
payment partly in gold, some quarter of a billion dollars' 
ttnirli of which arrived in London during 1953 anc i ear ^Y 
iqiyb Of course, these offers were usually tied up with 
die procurement of commodities on the restricted list., and 
Moscow could and frequently did withdraw them when 
1 In* political situation made this expedient. But. n ever l he- 
ll ss, the Soviet Union is already entering world trade in 
.1 hig way. 

1j Most important, the Russians are beginning to sell 
manufactured goods, even in the West. A recent trade 
igrcement concluded between Belgium and the U.S.S.R. 
provided for the sale of Soviet passenger automobiles to 
Belgium. Having organised the production of TV sets, 
.in tos, radios, and other durable consumer goods, the Rus- 
sians are able to tempt many foreign buyers with such 
commodities made in Russia, where real w r ages arc about 
one-quarter as high as they are in the U.S. and production 
n>sts and prices, consequently, low, 

ft will be a long time— a decade, probably— before the 
Ll.S.S.R, can create a serious challenge to Western corn- 
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pet i tors m world markets. But, manted rl 

°f 

trade « * p« * •>-■■ fwS • 

srr^s»°r ra ' 

wl™ are Ihe intention, of Soviet «££?“ "" " "' 

i went to Berlin in | u | v > ni , , 

“ n '> there J r the wan A, thtftTi, ‘ " 

cept ions Were given by the British , French \ , - ! 

hovtet military aathoritits-big, lavish affei™ l' V, 

gaudy villas requisitioned by |.e vieto^n " 
ino- whirh i , T _ * lJC victorious anit/r 

rn^mp' ■■ 

vid, " : v,; ' 

together, can't wet" "w % ' , We *•” 

now let's organize a coalition peacT" * c “ l " , " ll ' 

a ^er^S S wU°Tea d "W 

in the Soviet Union™/ , T"'" 3 lhat 1 ha.l 
come over here nn,Me ■ ‘’i Ungua ® e ' sai ‘ l; ' 3 

— £&!.'■ 

there?” he “ d, »XTST "" 

2zrjrr ir 1 

>va.eapitaU m ™fje“d\'a3co t0rt, ' ri ? , ' t ^ 1 

The two were u-revoealdy hit Z,”" ° n 

Then ^ng came that “j£\ S™ 

vanaes, and aii that nonsense r/ 1 those 41 " 

mixed np. We Russians i i ° ^ llstur V comply t 
P Russians found ourselves fighting on ,| lr 
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side as the British imperialists, who should have 

enemies! Things got thoroughly confused. Now, 

tniHiuaU'ly, Hitler is dead, the Nazis have been defeated, 
.imI we can get back on a sound, solid historical founds- 
'in n Vou and we are enemies- We are going to prepare 
» 1 rt conflict which each will try to win. The position is 
u m and we could be honest men, Yet there are those 
oipid lieutenant colonels over there talking about a> 
* hi, 1 non. Aren’t they silly?" 

1 lrn\ in the words of a fairly senior Soviet officer, was 
* %m lenient of one of the basic contentions underlying 
Ho in policy: The Communists' belief in the irreroncil- 
1 Im hi y of their way of life to ours. And though they call 
Hurmclves dialecticians, they view both ways of life in 
Mlher static terms. They see Communism and capitalism 
kicked in deadly conflict which they plan to win if they 
in To win, they will use any means which seem expedi- 
' nr, following Lenin s advice that “we must use any ruse, 
dodge, trick, cunning, unlawful methods, deceit, veiling 
-I 1 lie truth. , . , As long as Capitalism and Socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace. . 

Soviet policy has been described as a series of four con- 
i nitric circles. In the center, a small, well-knit nucleus 
1 died ideology has remained almost unchanged for the 
dm iy-seven years the Soviet Government has existed, or 
indeed for the toG years since the publication of the Com- 
munist Manifesto. This Marxist-Leninist ideology is based 
1 mi the premise that the class struggle is the basic motive 
power behind history; that, as capitalism decays and passes 
through its moribund stage of imperialism, proletarian 
and colonial movements will seize political power through 
violent insurrections in nation after nation, and institute 
a dictatorship of the working classes dedicated to estab- 
lishing Communism throughout the world. During this 
process, which the Communists believe will last decades 
nr even generations, it is die dirty of Communist slates 
to use military means as w r ell as all others to further the 
ini crests of world Communism* 

War, Lenin believed, formed a major part of the strug- 
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gle between capitalism and socialism. lie wa . a. 
of pacifists. War was a part of historical il> u i- ( 
j List as rain is a part of nature's huge incf.ih 
wish away a rainstorm would be silly and. in . . 
happened to succeed, dangerous. A wise man ■ " 
umbrella. The same wise man docs not wash h 
wishing there were no wars, but rather tries s n in h 
I ns affairs that the wars come at times, at places, and 
circumstances which benefit him. 

Not that Lenin enjoyed war, as did some nl di 
eating Nazis. He believed it to be an integral pan 
class struggle. “Only after we overthrow, comphn 
feat and expropriate the bourgeoisie of the cm in 
* * . wars will become impossible," he wrote. 

The second concentric circle can be called “pi hi > . 
The program of the Communist Party has t han d 
oral times since its original formulation by kail < 
on the occasion of the organization of the Firs I Inn. 
donah It was changed in 1905, twice in 1917, ,md 
seriously modified in 1939 and again in 1941. Thin m 
recent programmatic changes expressed the grmvm 
portance in the minds of Soviet Communist 
of the defense of the Soviet Union as a nni 
nucleus around which international Communist h- 
ments were grouped. 

The tliird circle may be called "strategy." In tin 
generation. Communist strategy has changed many im 
The signing of the peace treaty of Brest-Liiovsk in t* f i 
the adoption of the slogan “Socialism hi One Comm 
collectivization, the five-year plans, the United From 1 
Fatherland War, Yalta, the organization of the id 
governments in Eastern Europe, the “Hate An in o 
campaign, the Korean war, the Korean peace, and 1 1 < 
New Course are all high lights in the constantly chan 
strategy of Soviet policy. 

The last circle may be called “tactics." Taciics • it 
change from day to day. Sometimes diametrically op| ■ 
tactics are simultaneously applied in different arc;*, \ 
the same time that the Communist Party of Yugosl.o 1 
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Yugoslav seizure oE Trieste, the Italian Com- 

. L s fighting for the area’s return to Italy, 

t u-rrnan Communists are supporting a strong, uni- 
' while French Communist, warn them W- 

minirvmen against a strong and unified GumiJ. 

Me' ! tarc.t single statement of Soviet mtentton, came 

1 .hi l, min: 

1 s?;—: S i •£? ”, 

'"‘.^uust the remaining Capitalist world, 

,d the oppressed classes of other countries, raising re 

Uhs m those countries against the 

event of necessity coming out even with armed uic 

ei.iinsl the exploiting classes and their governme , 

this basic ideology was not repudiated in any way 
. in u,M, nor afrer Stalin dted m > 953 - 

t( i (-mains the central theme of Soviet intentions. 

But there have been changes since Stalin’s 

tth -changes in leadership and 

° ni ^ ran 

M iX*; pobdcJbut dictated every njove.nade by every 

-TiiSS " o? i ng hu 

,llSU Whereas there were almost certainly disagreements 
|ll(W cr. Whereas there’ o£ policy, these 

;;S w eie revealed in public because Stalin was always 

^“nent and world 

, unism in , position of great P““‘‘ a ^ 

tlteZ otr^de'r SST— 

'"'when nC Stalm died, few students of Soviet affairs ex- 
,,,.aed any drastic change in Soviet inten.io.ts, s.nce a, 
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fnnJ? "T PtX5bably three oI lhe concent, i, , , 

everywhere. But many observers did expect a , „ 

g Tn e/v Wer r ? 8 thC mdividua, s Stain, l,|, t„ 

accent ?nl ' ° 1Uen had to decide ul, 

accepra place m a collective leadership ur „ , 

tor individual power. 

Within hours after Stalin's death, Georoi Mai, „| . 
et,ed lor iumseir several of the most in, porta m p „ 
"Urn Soviet hierarchy. Within a lew days h J, , , 

chev °p Ced tQ aba,ldon one of his jobs to Nikita kl„ . 

kov bv r ? Ure Pr ° bab J y Was brolI Sfat to bear „„ \| 

KaLnLcb gr v UP , ir ! duding Beria ’ Mikoyan. \|„i. 
Kaganovich, Voroshnov, and Bulganin While n 

■ng applted. Itowewr. one of ,l,i s b, , 

Headed that rather than risk his future on a d,! 

““7°Z S,X 7 ° ¥U k '* dm ’ he "™"d bid l,„ 

sa.,acit> was not as great as bis ambition. In h„„ h 
arrested, and in December he was shot for t™",, 

-e^te^bo^TS;:::; 

a,nbi,ion"co“jd k now (eef o^lytor rnd"'’"'-' °' l ' , | 

M pZ’jat r s' 'T b 1 r a ” y “"° " ot loo 'strong. 

ieadersh.p ad,;::",' of 

leaders, up after the d Jh rfSmljn X ' C ’ y °‘ S 

The problem is an old one. Historical precedent U i, , 
' r Py^midal dictatorships when the boss dies k 

Khan! ^ ^ d ‘ d ^ £ Tg^, 

Some nations have learned m , 

.brough collective leadership ^he BridsHv et 

watching I title princes strangled in towers and ml,, , 

i8g 


im|«I • o.umiesses fov many generations, that (he British 
- i'*l io govern themselves in a civilized manner, 
li lollective leadership. 

m* r die ouster of Malenkov, in February, 1955, it has 
nii| increasingly unlikely that the Soviet oligarchy can 
1 these lessons in a few months, particularly since lead- 
inn is vested in so small a group, so completely cut oil 
u ni die masses of the population. The Bulganin- 

• mhIh hev team promises little stability. 1 expect that 
hchcv, being brash and impetuous, will be the next 

■ hill. Two things are dear: any one of the leaders who 
n (neves enough power to threaten the others will be 
► pudated by the group, until one man emerges strong 

gh to fight his way to absolute power. This struggle 

ill lake a long time, during which it will be the central 
hi me of So v i ec dam est ic pol i 1 ics . 

I his essential instability in Moscow is a major factor in 
Wirt policy. It constitutes a second gaping fissure in 
mhu society , in to wh ich tiie arrows a n d wedges of pol i ti- 
ll warfare can be driven by the West. 

, v 1 ional Problems— A nother factor weakening political 
h iilcrship in the Soviet Union and making it more difTi- 
Milt for the Kremlin 10 carry out its intentions of com 

* I u est and revolution is the old. knotty problem of 
in m Russian nationalities. 

Roughly half the population of the Soviet Union is 
< neat Russian. The other half is composed of Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians, Georgians, Balts, Uzbeks, Turkmens, Jews, 
i' skimos, and hundreds of other national groups with dif- 
Icrent languages, cultural, religious, and racial back- 
ground* 

In the late lggo’s, it was the impression of many 
foreigners who worked in Soviet industry that the nondis- 
1 ri mi nation policy of the Communist leaders and the lati- 
mde given nomRussian peoples in linguistic, cultural, 
and even some political matters had all but solved the 
nationality problems which had su plagued ihe czarist env 
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pire. Bui the history of the mid-twainril in- 

tensity of Hitler's racial theories and jm hIi* 

upsurge of national revolutionary 

pans of die world— has changed the wot It 1 1 Ion n. . 
its effect on the Soviet Union. The emergem < i 
and Israel as new states including national i 
merly integrated or submerged in large. imifu m. 
states or areas has certainly had an effect mi > - 

Russian peoples, as has the newly acquired md> \ 
of Indonesia, the Philippines, Burma, Indu h 
nations. 

Furthermore, during the past fifteen year* <h 
Government has dealt brutally with several mm I 
nationalities— the Balts, the Volga Germans, and 
the Moslem Turkic minorities. Knowledge of rlir 
cidal acts has spread throughout the Soviei l in i. 
even outside its borders, and has sharpened imo-h 
among those racial groups who have not been mi 
on si y persecuted. 

One does not have to look far in the Soviei | >icv, 
evidence that the nationality problems, which M*nm i 
atively unimportant twenty years ago in Magnilngm i 
very real and serious problems all over the Soviei * 
now. It seems likely that any real plebiscite in tin s 
Union today, were such possible, would reveal |ai ;< 
cal, and perhaps dominant secessionist groups in it I. 
a half-dozen of Live Soviet Unions constituent tepuhb 

Finally, since World War II Moscow has had 10 -I - 
with a number of satellite states whose national lerlm 
are strong, and, as in the case of the Poles, intensely .m 
Russian. The Soviet Union now faces a problem - un 
tered and frequently muffed in the West— the problem ■ 
applying self-determination. 

In the West we now admit that Woodrow Wilson mi 
have gone too far. I heard an amusing distillation i 
Western experience in Trieste in 1954. An earnest, tm.l 
dle-aged American schoolteacher called on a friend >1 
mine, Randolph Higgs, an officer in the US. Fon t m 
S ervice who was at that time political adviser to the Mdi 
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, nor of Tricsie. In a few thousand well-chosen 
; teacher talked enthusiastically about the pnn- 

, 1-11 determination, and her hope that no violence 

■ ",1 to it in an, settlement ol the Tneste prob- 

.. native Alabaman, listened patiently lor some 
' ! ,ben drawled: “If the principle of self-deter- 
, bad not been violated, the place where ah come 
I 1 not today be a part of the United States. 
l"wiLh die difficult task of dealing with proud am 

' t uellite peoples, die Russians tried lorce-and 

■7 "finger . badly burned in Yugoslavia. They - e 
' I" n ‘ tact and courtesy. But they are far indeed from 
lamed to deal effectively with national gioups, 

"■ snn il who are disturbed by the implications of 
, 1 1 1 ! 1 diar acter ixation of the Russians as “fi* among 

l If situation constitutes a political weakness in the 
V Union which the Western political warfare agencies 
'il ready exploiting. Radio Liberation spends nearly as 
program* hours talking in the language of the Cau- 
n nationalities as it does broadcasting m Russian, 
VnK- RFE spends all its effort on the satellite peoples. 

,,„ r , T Purge— There are weaknesses in Soviet agri- 
1 T Ts^viet kadership. and in Soviet relations w.th 
'' .'I^Jan , . onahtie. But the Achilles heel ot the 

' R , n is perhaps, its tendency to penodtc purges. 

parnxystm are distillates of Communism s other 

"lite Sio^CTi^s in the West, purges seem to run 
. w__the Great Purge in the thirties in Russia was 
".m’urrenl with the Great Depression in the West. Aput 
him causing infinitely more Inman suite, -mg. it P^bably 

waived (Treater economic losses. . 

Whereas, during recent years. Western economists and 
1 onne to oyeat pains to define the causes and 
'l^uvei * 11 cures for depressions, Soviet leadership has 
Sed to "hut its eyes to the existence of the purge as a 
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phenomenon, and lias tried, medicim* nun 

cure its symptoms, when they bumm 

purging the purgers. Therefore, while VV <■. 

may be on the way to regulating ecuimmn bn 

such a way as to avoid major depressions, 

ship is still treating Lire purge with voodoo m i 

Indeed, the returns from the March, up, > < l 

the Supreme Soviet indicated that twenty 1 1 

of the Central Committee oE the Comm m mi I’ «> 

Soviet Union elected in October, iggs, wen nm i 
to the Supreme Soviet. In the Soviet Union ih - 
Committee’s 125 members and 110 alternun s ,m 
members of the much larger and much less nn| 
Supreme Soviet as long as they are in favor. \ m 
ores like Lavrenty Beria usually rate publii m m 
ments when they are shot for treason, bm h * 
simply disappear, and observers learn of then di>i|<|t 
ance only when they are not re-elected to bodies mi ' 
membership would be all but automatic were ih> v 1 
power. It seems likely that a minor purge of Unu » 
lowers and friends is now under way in the Sovici 1 ■ 

To Westerners, purges seem irrational and him .1 
(just as to the Soviet citizen a crisis of overprndu- ' ■ 
seems ridiculous and unbelievable). But purges lem o. 

patterns. A review of the Great Purge will give s< 

dication of their nature. 

On December i. 1934, Sergei Mironovich Kirov, pn 
chief in Leningrad, was shot to death in his office In u 
emotionally unstable young Communist named Nil- 
yev. 

Stalin rushed to Leningrad and personally intern ' 
Nikolayev, who was then s!ioi. Several hundred assniM 
pol ideal prisoners in Leningrad jails at the time, w.uin 
interrogation or sentence, were also shot. The word \w ♦»* 
out; * 4 Death to the enemies of the People!” The ( < n 11 
Purge was on. 

It seems likely that Stalin had engineered the assassin « 
non of Kirov because he feared him as a relatively liU . il 
an d pop u l a r Com m u n 1 st \ ead er w h o con sti t ute d a U m , h 
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mm, himself. It is certain that <hc 

: ;'s irS ££ 

gdvernment. ^ 

■"« and industry ^d transpo^r ■ people were 

miss die country. T concentration 

[ ::z *•» *«& p™ miscd to opcn 

dii prisons. dental A government 

l he periodic purge is no _ , . express divergent 
loch denies its citizens the u uUo dangerous con- 
.i[tinions pushes is a small, 

.piracies, furthermore, n and ab le men who 

Mf-prrpctuatmg g™^^ a on a large and 

l,,ve imposed their this at the cost of 

1 1 mrageous people. y th emselvcs, which they 

jr 2 ££ by poliiicl pressure and dre 

liut'the Great Purge of 1934 j° s ‘* ““,'y 'retail 
Ya-oda ordered his men throughout the countiy 

and punish the “enemies.' They did Uie 

l was in the city ot Magrutogorsk m lke , 

purge struck there. First, m eai ^ men an d women 

or NKVD, arrested some ^ ™ _ So viet stories 

who had aroused suspicion y = j . dozen 

or committing other indiscretions. I he ) 


NKVD investigators went into action r„„n 

f ach ° ther - tlie y bullied and beat their virm 

fessing the most heinous crimes 

dr ecU nf nrkfl r 1 Climcs and incnimjnm. 

with hers ' 1,1 a few weeks the jaih vvrt. , , 

tte NKVD C, U rr “ ted , ” iS,lt ' y by to . ;; 

STm'offT 7 - pu " ing <?*«• «i «L h , i r 

stt f SSt”' 

among the investigators became keen TW Ji" , 

get confessions and denunciations were th emse !' 
i h e people. " ^rhe^mos ^dfversii’fed^ m ethods ■ 

jj.0^ stress:.: 

fill, tiemend^tctafc Ger d ' y ' L ° mmad '-'- - • 

the Yountr fnn g T " Geor S ian > one-time ,h„ i 

beta, S c rz NKvnT‘! i0 ' ,al ' shot w ™'" •• 

"V&m. M-y of SJStoJS „ h ^ q “ a, " rl 

steel plant were arrested i Ca personnel „| , 

wL ,i,r»on i r «*«* 

gauizetl and production bfanTJ UlOTOugh !y ,1, 

^ 

Vich Ye ov wi , , , mcrna ^ ABnir ’’ Nikolai It.,,, 
teur) Ordered special 'ro ™ -*"* « 3 
commission proceeded 1 

to population Sed i?^ 

The administrative and tcdS Il T"",'" 1 ’' " 

W'ShKT 
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■ 4 liy accusations of sabotage and conspiracy. After 
of ,t year of this, things finally quieted down, but hun- 
mi I • ill t lie plant's most competent, technicians had been 
i i nd thousands of able men were so terrified that 

♦ ii work was not nearly as productive as it otherwise 
iM have been, 

l Ins pattern was followed in every city and town in the 
• i n i Union, Finally, in 1938 Yezhov was sent to an in- 
hi- asylum, where he reportedly later died, Lavrenty 
h ua was made Commissar of Internal Affairs, Ik-ria 
fid the purge and formed revision committees which 

♦ ►dmied and released thousands of purgees. But those 
ho had been shot could not be brought back, and mil- 

ns who had been banished to concentration camps in 

♦ hi hern Russia and Sibera had been so embittered and 
mugonized that the authorities were afraid to permit 
'm mi 10 return to their homes. 

K lie seeds ot future purges are present today in the 
m 1 v ict Union. Since the days of the Mongol occupation 
iiniii the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, Russia has 
* n m administered by secret police organizations with 
m l ] ling powers, uncontrolled by an independent judich 
11 y, and unrestrained by any moral or legal sense of the 
mi tity of the individual, 

I lie Soviet leadership believes in the use of organized 
inmr to strike fear into the hearts of Its enemies and to 
nip in the bud any organized resistance to its policies. 
Soviet jurisprudence itself is calculated on systematic 
purging. For Soviet lawyers and judges, a man’s innocence 
in guilt is almost irrelevant to his conviction or acquittal, 
I he main consideration is the strengthening of the die- 
1 .u unship of the proletariat and the tightening of party 
discipline. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union today have lived 
through a series of purges which fulfilled some of the 
I unctions performed in other countries by periodic elec- 
linns. Purging lias been a process of selection by which 
vime gained power and others lost it— and frequently their 
lives. But this power in the hands of a secret police can 
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become dangerous in the extreme. The h . » * b , 
remembers that between 1554 and 19^7 iImh \ 
hers o[ die Politburo, more than hah nl Hi* 
Committee of the Communist Party, and humh 
known old Bolsheviks who had dedicated Hui 
the revolution were shot. 

Let us consider the Soviet purge and the VC 1 -i 
nomic crisis from the standpoint of poliih.il 
Soviet functionaries have long recognized ili.u ■ 
depressions in capitalist countries are not only 
hie,'* but desirable from the standpoint of the S- « v 1 
ernment. Soviet policy therefore aims at m 
the internal contradictions of capital ism/' and 
every means to perpetrate crises and magnify then 
The Russians do this through their trade poln 
their constant, struggle against those groups ami | « 1 

capitalist countries who advocate social legist , hm h 
effective economic controls calculated to head oil <h 1 
sions. 

Western political warriors are beginning lo 

the purge in a similar light. A runaway purgr u,,* 
weaken the Soviet Government, Could such a pn 
sparked? How? Would it be worth while? And ,mm 0 
question must be asked T which would not bother s <■ 
functionaries: Would it be morally permissible? 

A purge probably could be sparked from the nuia-' 
though the essential forces at work would have Lo U m 
ternah Political warfare authorities would have tu p 
on these forces and utilize them. This might be do \u i. 
provocation. 

After assembling and organizing the very considn.i! *i 
intelligence available on the subject, lists could be du 1 
up of leading Soviet functionaries in the party, govo 

merit, army, industry, agriculture, finance, the arts 

sciences. Among these several hundred names, obvious n< 
gets would appear. These would be men and woim » 
whose past lives render them suspicious to the Soviei 1 
curity authorities— men and women who have been abroad 
who have been known to harbor divergent opinion 
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immediate relatives were victims of the last purge, 

In 1 have expressed hostility to the Soviet re time. I o- 
. il warfare specialists could then study means of pio- 

I uw purge proceedings against these individuals by 

1 hem denounced to the Soviet authorities. These 
munitions could be made by outside and ostensibly 
"HImI individuals or could be leaked through the mails, 

I I n 1 1 1 ship, or other means, 

lieinmncing potential friends is, of course, a double- 
, ,j, 1 (| sword, ‘it would be far more effective, though more 
iilfmdt, to have the most fanatically patriotic and pro- 
individuals denounced, arrested, and purged. This 
1, til he attempted by provocation and denunciation, 
such an operation is open to serious objections on 
hum I or ethical grounds. However, it top U.S. leadership 
1. , idcd to embark on such a course in retaliation for 
Hie serious Soviet aggression, it seems probable that a 
M , 'hilly planned operation executed with patience and 
ill might spark a purge in the Soviet Union. Once be- 
,mi, ,11 a fairly low level the reaction would become sell- 
•iimitning. and the result might be at least an internal 
-IMS costing the country thousands ol tons ol steel, mil- 
It, ms of man-hours of labor, and further shaking the al- 
,i ,idy limited confidence of the Soviet people in dieir 
iivcrnment. 

Sophisticates may object by saying that a purge must 
h.tve a class basis. The purges of the twenties, they might 
r)l iit out, were based on the antagonism of the old ruling 
,Us to the young Soviet Government; the purge of the 
ill 1 ities was an expression of the hostility of the million 
I nlaks liquidated as a class during collectivization, and 
1 lie sympathy and support of many in the country lor this 
iniip. If this theory is accepted, and a ease can lie made 

I, n it. it is not hard to demonstrate that a new and greater 

I I, , us basis exists for a purge today than ever befoie. 

If we accept the Marxist definition that a class is a 
jqiiitp of people having a spec i lie and common relation- 
.In ip to the means oE production, the vast mass of the 
niYtct population today constitutes a class, tor it neithei 
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owns nor controls the means of product ion I i 
factories belong to tbe , tate , ,5,0 k .Z 

™o n f, C '“ of . Sov i« Russia— wields un'.m . ,1. 
i ; p 0111 113 Cltlz ens more vigorous!, mil n 
than tlie most rapacious nineteemhcentutv y , 

M ia lists ever dreamed of doing 
Soviet leadership lives in lavish wealth: pm 
hii lie np roof limousines whose chauffeurs 
to traffic signals, huge villas with large sLlh 

dTnce te ,n ( <,0d ' ^ luXWles - »««« 's hcsr 

dies entov TT 1 " thCir dis » wsaI ’ ™ey an, I ,l„ , 

CS C "J^ medlcal tare (including forei-.,, 

unavailable to the rest of the population. 1 |J, 
hjiTl “ § r h n °. real ^cuon of their economic , 

erfwa" 1 Their S"™* *** fon * 1 - 

r Wage ’ 11 eu Ilot 'res, cars, servants, are ,ni,| i, , , 

SET™ ™’ ™ lto * 'i» b» 

0 ™ , ; ,* d T2 8 ” in ec,ucati °" “hi e,ii|.i 

‘ ' Samc r ol Moscow's best schools arc „ 

to the children ol upper-bracket bureaucrats , i 
tution of tuition fees in all higher schools in' " " 

anend T a, l ,y for children of ,[„■ 

and diSt) This Un ' eMt ^ **« 

bouses, C cwcl v S'l "' “ ***»» - 

omlrZ'c^ZZ '‘•TV denicd .v . 

[I cep » i a productive property m i 

SSiSSSH#; 

neither the acumen nor the kilowatts to kL the , ! 
quest, rjl i constantly m the minds of the Soviet chim.n ' 
There is little doubt that the class basis does exist in ,'f 
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> R. for antagonisms and hostilities which might 
1 pnrges at least— and, in history’s good time, insurrec- 

m and revolution. 


« .i.usions— T h e Soviet Union’s potential is enormous, 

■ unrent econo m j c and military* strength is very great, 
i growing, although in agriculture the country faces 
«»*m problems which will probably be solved only by 
i ban don merit of the collective farms and then only in 
and with trouble. 

I he Soviet leaders’ intentions are hostile to the U,S. and 
uJlicr free, or relatively free, nations. They believe t heir 
nuiial survival and the victory of Communism depend 
i Hie annihilation of capitalism, and specifically of the 
v as the main stronghold of capitalism. 

I lie ability of Soviet leaders to carry out their intentions 
i present is seriously restricted by four current political 

* 1 k nesses of Soviet society: 

i. I he weakness of a totalitarian state without a su* 
r 1 me leader, or a leadership group working in harmony 

* Hb each other and with the population. 

^ ^ ie economic and political weakness of a society 
‘hmvc than half Q f whose members— the peasants— are dis- 
r I eased with th e basic form of social organization imposed 
1,1 diem: the collective farm, 

♦b 1 weakness of a nation half of whose citizens are 
■u embers ol no n .]^ USS i an nationality groups more or less 
1 lusciously desirous of independent national existence, 
unrounded by rest i ess satellites. 

T The tendency for the three weaknesses mentioned 
<bme to necessitate oppressive, expensive, and dangerous 
l*ulice controls which rankle the population, breed suspi- 

* ton and irresponsibility, and periodically swamp the 
Hiuntry in monstrous, corrosive purges. 

1 bese weakn esses should constitute the principal targets 
Western destructive political warfare activity. 


part / Soviet Experience in 

Political Warfare 


The Russian Communists were experts at pnljii' 
fare long before they seized power. From i tic.* him 
century Lenin and his colleagues used prop, i hi 
tiigue, provocation, and misinformation in Un h 
two-front war against the czar, on the one hand uni 
the other, against their various revolutionary <owp> 
the Narodniks, the Socialist revolutionaries* ,unl 
Mensheviks. 

After the October Revolution the Bolsheviks Inn 
bitter civil war to keep power. Although at one (him 
Red Army numbered thirteen million effectives, |inln> 
warfare was very important because t fie support *<t n 
peasantry was more decisive than firepower, Lenin n 
his agrarian policies masterfully and succeeded mvm 
times in driving wedges among his enemies, 

Soviet Russia's foreign relations were, from the L m 
ning, based on the concept of constant class warfare, t n 
ti! the final struggle between Communism and Capital i 
a state of partial war will continue/* Lenin wrote. 

In waging this war, the Soviet Government used 

agencies and instruments. The first and most import. mr 
was the Party, 

The Party— T he Communist Party of the Soviet Hum 
controls, through the Comintern or Cominform* sunn 
fiff-Y^six Communist parties in other lands. This netwml 
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I lifl'anyt'lAto^'is an interesting one. though space 
, tnijonly a bite mention ol one or two h^t hg. 

V, its London congress m 1903, XXTXe - who 

SS 

... who subscribed to the patty |itogi.'"i j[d 

r:;; v ,: x J:oiuuo„. « u*, evenings, 

study of history taught Lenin that the masses by 
I., it, selves rarely have the tnowWge or “ 

t'n'iwhmditS. XX'jme'ph Proudhon: “ U 'Uversal s"L 

'"Tr2. h d,e P eSes t days ot Soviet power, the Party was «s 
IriX" lorce L ruled dte country in two ways: in lire lust 
nl.,ce! h, orders were binding on the government because 
. I : ns privileged position as the country s on ) e S a P J’ 
t rS3 place, the Party ruled because tts members- 
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all subject to Party discipline-held the In,!. , , 

0 cniraent, trade unions, the army, and lh< 

of the ? end0l!S ^ Were made to Mi. 

of the Soviet people the dominant role ol , 

zrrv * aliprogress * ^^-rofv 

lion Urty members today are given , 

but are held responsible for superior perlo 

pam of severe punishment. A Party mem lie, 

<- shot for a misdemeanor for which an ordiiM,'v ... 
would g e L five years. Party members are suhj„ , 

seJds Zn ' he ^ ° r to *° » h ™"' ", r .. 

The Presidium of the Party, as the supreme , . 

Soviet L nton, has consciously and cardullv ,.i 

[ZrTV POlkiCaI warfare efforts - Through It!. |' 
any eche ons it has controlled the press, the t 

The for ^ T Cm and 31 J ° ther media ot comm 

aher he S? mSt Were modeU ' (l 

alLu the Soviet party and followed its orders 

rr, d T ^inKm. ^ decades atel*.' i jin . 

a l l ™ Ugh a PP ro P r iate channels could 

a strike m an Italian shipyard, the defeat of , L, 

S'l'rZl r P ' 1ri , S ‘" ROmC ’ * demonstration in 
the British Consulate in New York. 

- Th ^ Par T concentrated most of its enemy on rh, , 
ctse of over-all leadership of the Soviet Union 'l, „ 

in mher VO UtIOn - and in P ursui,1 g °vert political I 

ei countries. The Soviet secret police undo 

ZZT'T , haS bCen 3 Spccialized instrument ol 
cal warfare both in the U.S.S.R. and abroad. 

The Secret Police-H istory-As Iktto r 

Ihe S S^JS n0n - " i$ * lhUmbm ‘ > 

S heviks N seized b nn V >>7 - jUSt tW ° Weeks after B„l 
sneviks seized power, Lenin ordered the fanatical m, 

rnpuble Polish Bolshevik, Felix Dzerzhinsky £o f“ ■ „ 
a ° rdinar >' commission for combating comm , 
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' luMon. sabotage and dereliction in duty." This com- 
«.iM. * , whose name was immediately reduced to CHEKA 
hm'(| from the Russian words for “extraordinary 
ttinmrssion"), officially went into operation on December 
H was charged with enforcing the dictatorship of the 
i ili't. ii iat, and as Lenin pointed out: “Dictatorship is a 

>» I, hard, bloody, painful word, 

h Hit ant terror, Lenin saw terror as unavoidable and 

■ mi* l ived the only choice to be , either the white-guard, 
h mi t gems terror . * , or red proletarian terror. There is 
mu middle course . . , nor can there be* 

t » mn was determined not to repeat the mistakes of the 
r H i t Communards who, Marx thought, had failed at least 
i par* because they did not use armed force and terror 
n> rgctically enough to suppress Lheir enemies. 

I he powers oi the Cheka were at first ill-defined, but 
(lie beginning it was more than an investigative 

■ -in i/a lion. It could also try and execute “counter- 
m vulutionaries,“ 

In March, 1918, Dzerzhinsky moved his headquarters 
h < mm Petrograd to the large insurance-company building 
■mi 1 he Lubianka Square in Moscow wliich now bears his 
name- Local Chekas were organised throughout t lie 
HMtntry. Their activities were not subject to question by 
du Soviet or party organisations except through Dzer- 
■I Husky at the highest level, 

t he Cheka quickly acquired not only secret agents and 
uniformed functionaries, but also special internal troops 
hnaiically disciplined and trained to suppress uprisings 
1 m other expressions of hostility to the Soviet power with 
,itl 1 tie ruthlessness of the old Czarist Cossacks, 

Dzerzhinsky cliosc his functionaries carefully. The first 
< ifieka collegium included Kzenofontov as secretary, Yakov 
Peters in charge of finances and the struggle against spec- 
ulation and inflation, Shushkin as head of the “counter- 
revolutionary “ affairs division, and Drugov in charge of 
"operations/' which included arrests and executions. In 
hjiq Peters, a Latvian, was given the Oriental division, 
t Ai. h Ivanovich Bokii was made head of forced labor, and 
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a sinister Latvian named M. Y. Latsis or»;imml i , 
section*’ which began to shadow and spy rppmf iL 
of the country, including Lenin himselL In Mm 
was aided by an Armenian named Geor^i \1< 

Atarbekov and a jew named Meyer Abramov ft h l 
one of the most effective men die Cheka nn hi i 
Trilisser who, in 1920, first organized the I nn 1 n 
ment of the Cheka, thus laying the loumlahno 
was to become the worlds largest and mosi 1 
foreign espionage organization. 

Many changes occurred during the civil w;u In * 
hail Sergeyevich Kedrov joined Latsis in die %p- 
partment. In the Caucasus several young men m.u t* j 
the bottom as "Chekist” recruits; Lavrenty IIcim. \ 
Nikolayevich Merkulov, and Viktor Avakumov c.n 1. 
to become head of the entire Soviet secret police, ut * 
nally to be executed for treason. In the Middle Km 
A gabekov was chief representative of the Cheka. iI»<h 

he later defected, fled, and became a policy In Met* 

in Brussels, 

In 1918 die head of the Petrograd Cheka, Muim \ 1 
sky, was murdered, and an attempt was made mi I < n 
life by Dora Kaplan. Dzerzhinsky intensified his ;i< ii\h* 
bourgeois blood flowed in every town in Russia. 1 L 
Bokii to Petrograd to replace Uritsky and reertun d 
twenty thousand new Chekists from among respond 1 
party Functionaries. 

Dzerzhinsky himself was a remarkable man. An ;>fi 
pi i shed cellist, a lover of children, an ascetic, he or - nn 
the Red terror as a necessary surgical operation Lo m ... 
die ultimate victory of the revolution. It is said Hmi 
foreign dignitary once asked Dzerzhinsky how mans m 
were executed during the terror. The quiet answei ; ' |n . 
enough. 

Dzerzhinsky worked constantly and demanded the In .-i. 
est standards irom his subordinates. Though Cheka jkivm, 
nel were well fed and better cared for than most people m 
die country, Dzerzhinsky vigorously prosecuted dishorn j , 
and corruption within the ranks of the Cheka. 
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the civil war the Cheka was the spearhead of 

i„ | p.jwer. It did its work ruthlessly and made itse 1 
...inumhir not only with the bourgeoisie but with the 
. .iii.it mu at large because of its sinister activities and its 
!..luu- power. It was therefore not surprising alter the 
,1 ^ at that the Politburo decided to dissolve the Cheka 
, n-ate in its stead the OGPU (Combined State Polit- 
.1 \d ministration), hoping thereby to diminish the tm- 
,|,u|,n iLy of an organization known for terror which 
,h v Soviet citizens felt was no longer necessary. Some 
i I k* extraordinary powers of the Cheka were not vested 
,, i he OGPU, but the new organization simply took the 
necessary to execute the same functions as the 
■ „ ka. The only organization which had any control over 
,l, oGPU was the Politburo of the Party. Dzerzhinsky 
„ appointed chief of the OGPU and almost the entire 
,11 ,,| Lire Cheka was transferred to the new organization. 

1 lie administrative structure of the OGPU differed, 
la.uoer, in some respects from the Cheka, and some new 
1 1 an nonaries made their appearances. A new division ot 
haulier guards was organized under Velegev, whose troops 
Minimized by their green hats, began the immense task ot 
..mounding the largest country in the world with a 
!m i bed-wire and blockhouse curtain impenetrable m 
, uher direction. A new "secret section" made its appear- 
„k e under Tuchkov and Dcribas, which engaged m forg- 
documents for the foreign department, in planning 
„id preparing secret operations both at home and abroad. 

I Ids section got in the hair of the "special section still 
I, railed by Latsis. The friction between these men prob- 
thlv contributed to the purging of all three in 1 9 A 7 - 
\ new man named G. Prokofiev appeared in the eco- 
nomic section, while a brand-new, extra-special ' extraor- 
dinary section” was created under Olski and Dzer- 
zhinsky, and assumed the responsibility of spying on 
leaders of the OGPU itself and the higher party function- 
aries, and accumulating dossiers on them which could be 
useful to Stalin in the struggle for Lenin s power. 

While Trilisser remained head of the foreign section, 
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lie was given an assistant named Solomon sim i 
eventually replaced him. 

A new censorship division called GLAVI [ | 
g«<l OGPU B ° kii - " "° reHincd his »!!<i ■ ■ ' 

With Lenin’s death and the suhsequcm u , 

power m the Soviet Union between Stalin, | 

others, the OGPU became a tremendous!, 
agency. Stalin recognized this, and from the l„ 

easvIoThi^t” 8 Y V ten amon « its Latin's. Ii ,, , 

easy lor him to order the OGPU to use its 

powers to collect information damaging to In, , h ,i 

If. P hysicaH y to destroy those whom lie fell m, , 
his power. 

During the decade between 1924 and msa i|„ 

dc|«r.„,em „l ,l,e OGPU did „ gres, deal 

professional and proficient foreign espionage or- m, „ , , 
Accoidn.g to testimony brought to fight by ih, r 

?nC^l C ° mi TT mvcsti § ad,1 §- Cotmmtnisl 

Canada m 1946, the first OGPU agents reached 1 

1934 and operated continuously thereafter. I In . 
supplied with money from the Soviet Union m 1 
proceeded immediately to recruit local ao-ents ' ' " 

At the beginning they made many mismkes eve, yu h. 

1 ,s said, for example, that OGPU representatives n, 
middle twenties bought the mobilization plans „l n, 
Luxemburg Army for a considerable sum of monel I, , 

also known that the apparatus of the OGPU w.t, 

times penetrated by older and more experienced r>m .... 
tions operating h-om London and Berlin. But TriliS 
Minsk! learned rapidly, trained professional cadres . In', 
f political reliability and intelligence. Bv the I „ 
twenties the young U.S.S.R. had a 'serious, ^f„ si( 
foreign-intelligence service. This apparatus not 
supplied the Kremlin with large quantities of seem 
SS U Hf traillCd,0ral representatives in sen, „ 

turn, and siuldu^^^ 
awn from the Western nations’ Communist panic 
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o h were considered by the Kremlin as important 
1 mu rpally ior tins purpose. 

When Dzerzhinsky died in 1926, he was succeeded by 
- deputy, another Polish revolutionist, Vyacheslav 
•4 **1 Ii »H fjvicii Mcnzhinsky, son of an aristocrat, a connois- 
in of Persian art, a writer of erotic verse, and an excellent 
i'Mhisl Mfenzhinsky suffered increasingly from a lingering 
' 1 1 * (ac reported variously as syphilis and tuberculosis. 
\Uhc and more his work fell to his deputy, Heinrich 

• » ikJ:i, an old revolutionary, one-time pharmacist, and 
i|tn ialist in poisons— a fact which may have hastened the 

• h.iib of his ailing boss. 

SI (only after Dzer/hinskys death, Stal in decided to be* 
hi 1 he "voluntary" collectivization of Soviet agriculture. 
I lie operation leaned heavily on the OGPU departments 
dnuughout the country, which "liquidated" recalcitrant 
♦daks by deporting about one million families to Siberian 
de. This operation turned the stomachs of some of the 
mns 1 hardened Ghekists. Tnlisscr wrote an indignant 
biter to Stalin protesting against "dekulakization' 1 and 
is summarily relieved of his post and later shot for 
iummmi, Slutski assumed command of the foreign depart- 
ment, 

Yagoda left foreign operations largely to his foreign 
department and concentrated on building up the power 
md the position of the OGPU at home. It was he who be- 
m the large-scale use of prison labor in construction proj- 
n is. The first of these was the Baltic-White Sea Canal, 
begun in 1929. Three hundred thousand miserable pris- 

• *ihts slaved on this huge canal for several years. When 
Mimpletcd, it was hailed as a great victory of socialist plan- 
ning, a living testament to the enthusiasm of the Soviet 
people. A few scores of the best workers and engineers 
were freed and decorated as a gesture of amnesty, but 
millions remained behind the barbed wire entanglements 
.iiifl their numbers were constantly augmented by new 
wrests. They were driven on to a series of the most am- 
bitious construction projects in the country, or indeed in 
the world. The B.A.M. (Baikal- Amur Artery), a railroad 
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“* " P,ing he ° id Trans-Siberian several 

! ™ nmn S h °m Taishet five , 

3l>nr T aClfiC an - ' vas construc ^d emin lv I 
labor The extensive coal mining in the Roly,,, , , , , 

wood I" WCre ° GPU P ro i«-^ « were m/i , (l 

sinKiien^^ m Karelia and nurae rous it If I M .1 . . ,1 
s t cuon jobs m central Kazakstan, the Urals, t J„ , , 

isnd the maritime projects 

from 'f3« •» ■037. priwHi 

legularly used. In a cuy of some- S25 ,ooo I, „ 

2 Oj ooo to 40,000 prisoners. Some ol tin , 

criminals serving short sentences for theft or 

Violence. Others were disenfranchised kulak, s , , 

Z m “TT' U,,dCT Anid ' 5 s «f the Criminal t [T, 

„ LU, i ' !Uona ry propaganda, sabotage en v ( 
C1C 5 P eciallst ' engineers of pre-revolutionary ( M „ , „ , 
serving “suspended** sentences * 

JT'pZS? “I* ll,S princi P al deputies, M.,1, 
its special department” headed by a full tim 

STtSs&f- ihe ocpu ' wsoseUy f:zz:„ 

activities | aJoTpTfc '' q,0rt °" a " 

ne ul»i u, recruit unpaid infnriii^ri: 

agents to spy on the employees of other departments 

onisotnols and party members, schoolchildren 

• ** ™.anai »*,::■ ■; 

~°:r k , bcnchcs with aii ■'■= mnfi rfi; ; 

S C'rly "is contact and, o^s i™ n" S^LT,' 

hey were .. filling the highest and noblest p" S, 

m thus helping to guard the country and the revolt 
against their many enemies. 7 revolution 

The OGPU set up schools to train fingerprint special 
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* 1 1 i s i ruction engineers, cryptographers, transport and 

imminicarions specialists. The OGPU photographic 
ilinMiories were reported to be the best in t fie world. 
I n scientific research institutions have experimented 
i h taiga encephalitis and sodium peiitolhal in search of 
1 1 u( li serum/' It seems likely tliat some success has been 
■ tmved in this direction, though most confessions were 
■oilubly obtained by fatigue and torture, along with the 
' i subtle psychological techniques, 
hi the special section, Deribas spent most of his time 
• ■m hating anti-Communist parries and groups— the Men- 
Trviks, Trotskyites, and others— while Tuchkov special- 
■ it in breaking die resistance of the clergy and combating 
ligion. 

I lie leadership of the Oriental division actually passed 
l Him Peters to Biakov, though die former held the titular 
|imt till the purge of 1937. 

I he information division under Alexeev and Zaporo- 
zhe is (former aide to bandit Petliura) was responsible for 
I ness and radio censorship, while the special political 
id ministration of the army and navy, associated directly 
wiili the OGPU, placed its political commissars in every 
division, regiment, battalion, and company in the country's 
huge armed forces, 

V e lege vs frontier guards became a small army, with 
aviation, artillery, and more than a hundred thousand 
Muppy "green-hats"— the first Soviet citizen the traveler 
lo Russia secs. Some twenty divisions of blue-hatted in- 
h Trial security troops under the operations division were 
available for any internal trouble which might develop. 
In the early thirties they were used with artillery, tanks, 
and airplanes to suppress the Altai insurrection led by 
Ghornoukhov and later, in 1945 and 1946, to suppress 
numerous disorders created by soldiers returning (from the 
war in Europe. 

Memh insky finally died in 1934, and Yagoda took his 
job. Yagoda was an ambitious and sinister man with a 
penchant for sadistic orgies and a habit of plotting the 
destruction of his rivals in the OGPU. According to some 
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authorities, Yagoda toot personal control „l ,|| 
nii.inves in the country except for the sr.i.i m 

1 olitbu ro, which remained in the dest ol Sr. tl . ... , 

. t several points in his career, Yagoda hail n. ,,l 
‘ aim. In 1931 he had been demoted for ,1 

Z hM , v , Alcxis Akulov - “y 'to. 1.... ■ 

climbed back ,mo power. He later got rid ..I u 

Ul .' My % i 93 h the Politburo decided tliai il„ t 
the its predecessor die Cheka, had become on, 

ie name was again changed to People's Co 

Internal Affairs, or NKVD. The change made hnl, . 

L ce - ltdld not succeed 111 pacifying the Red 
resented the commissars, or Foreign Mini.su 1 ,,, 
iv 10 was constantly embarrassed by the cloak ..n,j ,|, 

activities ol Yagoda’s men in his embassies. Alii 

dcciee of July 7 deprived the new NKVD of its ,,, , 
powers, \agoda soon found ways to get around do , , . , 

uon and Ins tribunals went on convicting aliened 

revolutionaries as before, 

I he Great Purge took almost the entire ok I 

Bold P I ; PeterS ' TriIisser - M^chanov. 1 

t ea l ?° eV ’ ^T’ and °' ski reported . 

reason. Slutski chief of the foreign division, cidiei 1, 

inem " W “ f°' by * so,dier resisted th, 

operative squad sent to arrest him. Kedrov was sun 

bvfVriYs n ’ Whe u e hC dicd ° r ’ P erha P s * was 

by Be ta s men as alleged at the time of Bern's 

m 1953. Some of these men, like Slutski and Trilissu l, 

remained sincere and honest Bolsheviks. Others * Id , 

’ Latsis, and Vagoda, had been corrupted by ,f„ 

enoimoiis power they commanded, and degenera 

sadists and sinister power-seekers. 

Into the places of these men Beria put a new genu,, 

vJJTli xT i ™’- hke Serge ‘ N *kiforovicb Kruglov .mil 
Most 6 °( d o leVldl Merutov - had had Cheka expericn, , 

‘ \ t,em were abl G promising Komsomols pi, k, d 

ma 't 1 !,nd loyalty to StaIin - TI “7 wmi.1,1 

oTrst" 1 ;; M r ,w n " " " 

lu me censui in the Foreign OHim 
20 % 


• mi ,1m Often the Foreign Office was dark and quiet ex- 
>h Ini I lie watchman and the night censor. But across the 

iM', die MKVD s Lu bianka building was a blaze of 
if mil activity. The new recruits were putting im- 

rnihusiasm and tireless energy into their jobs. They 

-in 1 smi to special schools and then put in charge of 

♦ •nuns and departments to replace the old-timers who 
m I been shot, 

I In* change was most complicated, of course, abroad, 
I i listed foreign operatives could not be replaced in one 
•liiy without jeopardizing networks patiently built up over 
♦ny years. It was frequently necessary to liquidate, on 
dir -i pot, the outgoing functionary, like Riis in Switzer- 
uni h was during this period of the shake-up in the 
mjrign networks that some regional or local function- 
al irs such as Walter Krivitsky and Whittaker Chambers de- 
li 1 lid. 

I hough the purges seriously impaired Soviet foreign 
mt Hligence operations for a year or two, the damage was 
n pairedj and by the beginning of World War II the 
iimi hine was functioning smoothly, staffed lor the most 
par t. with younger men who were, by and large, less cor- 
mpt and more objective than those they had replaced. 

This generation of functionaries was, for the most part, 
unknown to foreign observers. 

Ti IK Secret Police— Structure— When the war started, 
bnia’s functions were broadened to include supervision 
over the armaments and munitions industries. From 1941 
to 1945 all German prisoners-of-war were removed from 
1 he responsibility of the Red Army and placed under the 
control of the special division of the NKVD. 

In March, 1946, the NKVD was split up into two 
ministries, the MGB (Ministry of State Security) and MVD 
(Ministry of Internal Affairs). Beria had, by this time, be- 
come a vice premier, retaining general supervision over 
all police activities in the country. The Ministry ol State 
Security Was given to a former bodyguard of Stalins, 
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r'cXf ™y k ™X hi,e t,K MVD "™ 

bo!b'ltT D and t MGB raaint ^ed son u* [i.ii ili, , 

*°} h a homea nd abroad, though the Mr 
refined organization. ° MGI * ,v 1 * 

In 1946 a former NKVD major namrvl . 1 , 

«■ ^ <’ 

considerable in f brmatiS^S ^ Sv ^ !;;::, ,, ' / ' 

and MGB be fiave l 'n! , ,Jreakdow " ol t |„ , 

follows: S J SU PP° sedI y accurate up 

THE MVD 

mems* MVD h * d "’ e f °"°™S 

Soviet d T 

sfiaip, buildings heated, etc. ‘ V lhat pn 

|.n<l sanity "" 

weafingWue'hats '1°.'“' ^n’ l ?™' r divisi »"5 

in .IteaslR T^ * <*”"■ 

tiiiery and tactical air „Lp„” ' ,gh ‘ " 

and sea I mn r i'erf of' d, c L ; S /it* " haK ’ g " ard i' 1 " 1 

* r* 

country's S " J "' "" 

resen tatiye in every railroad ? post or "f 

7 - Industrial «* Soviet Union' 

They guard bridges, dams arm >' uniform' 

offices of importance. ' ’ ° Ues ' and gOVernniuii 

^ militia — directs tram#-* 

“ tra 1Lj engages m ordinal 
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♦ tin* iliuies, arid has charge of criminal work; issues and 
mi m is the internal passports without which one cannot 
t hi du LbS,S,R. 

h \ !i iincn— have charge over fire-figluing equipment 
< < l |m rsonnel throughout die country. 

m I immeial department— bookkeeping, budget, and 
i|Mf vision of funds coming in to the MVD by conFisca- 
Min and responsibility for payment of personnel salaries* 
h. Personnel. 

»v, 'I 'raining, 

i'l /AGS, The census office which registers births, 
li nils, marriages, and other vital statistics. 

1 |, Prisons— in charge of all prisons where those ar- 
<< ir<] are kept until they are tried and sentenced, (As the 
jjjhTval is often many months, the country’s prison popula- 
mh lit probably runs about one million.) 

\r r GULAG, the administration of prison camps. This 
Higvmization has charge of prisoners after trial and convic- 

i, The camps are in every corner of the country, For 

1 Mailed description, sec Forced Labor in Soviet Russia , 
by Nicolaevsky and Dali in. 

iG. Strategic materials— responsible for the accuinula- 
nun, storage, and guarding of the nation's strategic reserves 
ol food and raw materials* 

iy, Operations* The administration which carries out 
■ir rests and does other operative chores. This division 
maintains a domestic network of informers running into 
millions. 

18. Prosecutor's liaison. This office is supposed to con- 
trol the operations of the MVD and report directly to the 
Politburo through the office of the Prosecutor General of 
the U.S.S.R., who is charged with preventing the MVD 
from getting “out of control/* as It did under Yagoda and 
Yezhov. 

19* Kommanda tur a. 

20. Construction. All construction is under the direc- 
tion of Abram Pavlovich Zavenyagin, former director of 
Magnitogorsk, later Assistant Commissar of Heavy In- 
dustry, Under his direction there are: 
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GLAVZHELDORS TROI, responsiWi- |,u 
■ construction. 

t?n^ TK01 ' r hich mine5 S o!d a " d '-him 
‘ U ioni 111 tfie Kol yma region. 

' >LGAS rROI, which is in charge oi ifu- \ , 

Ehe MVD i s , among other things, the I aw,,, „ 

Jr? 011 " Ehe -oriel, wifh total man!, 

SZgZu** 1 ” and 

the mge 

I. AKhU {administrative department) 

diimiurS'rl M° dyg?ar *- (TI,e suards f "' 

gnnanes as well as visaing foreign statesmen ) 

and f atr“ad!“’ nme "' Se " Ce - 0pera ‘ c! “>™‘y <*>«> •>, I 



‘ZetiTz* i -a “S:: 

rays, and other new developmem, '™'‘ are ' V “ iU “" ''' 

don,' aimiS thot^f OSS Rear ° 7 ‘ Af ? A' 

World War II in X u s R **” ch and '' 

* 4 . A ' 

;;£r :: 

■ pecial secret department— control nn/i 

oven leading per.onne, 'oi a,l orgaSo ^ S " PC ' 

9 - Personnel. 

10, Training. 

«h”c 5 rs i 'zrg i, f of t,,e c ™’ i " fo ™ ».■ .1, 

numerous activities ^ countries tlin, 
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< Accounting and Statistical, 
t ■{ kuimnandatura. 

1 1 Transport, 
i ', Prosecutor liaison. 

\licr 1 he mid- 1940s until the wave of defections which 
" J lowed Beria’s execution, relatively little was known 
ihoud about the structure, leading personnel* and opera- 
► ► 'i is of the Soviet secret police* At this writing, die com- 
|i!gM‘ testimony of such men as Vladimir Petrov, Nikolai 
Khokhlov, and Yuri Rastovorov has not yet been released 
G i lie authorities in the West who have been interrogate 
ihg 1 hem. From the fragmentary reports so far released, 
however, it seems likely that few important structural 
* lunges have taken place since 1946* The principal one 
■ is 1 he formation in April, 1954, of the Commission for 
Mate Security (KGB). This organization has taken over 
lutdgn espionage for the MGB; it processes reports from 
Communist parties abroad and supervises and finances 
hunt groups of various kinds engaged in infiltration. The 
1 u rrent KGB chief is I van Alexandrovich Serov* 

I me Secret Police— Operations— Separate from the 
MGB and the MVD, though working closely with them, 
were the Foreign Assets Administration under former 
Minister of Internal Affairs Merkulov; the Atomic Re- 
search and Production Administration; and the Repara- 
1 tons Administration, formerly under Mikoyan, 

The West has had several opportunities in recent years 
lo observe the operations of the Soviet secret police abroad* 
Far and away the most interesting was furnished by the 
investigations of the Royal Canadian Commission. These 
indicated that in 1946 a Soviet Embassy like that in Ottawa 
directed the activities of four or five parallel subversive 
networks. The MGB— interested largely in a high-level 
political intelligence and such special projects as atomic 
energy— supervised the activities of Soviet citizens, took 
care of any routine kidnaping or terrorism, and carried on 
intelligence work and recruiting; army intelligence, intcr- 
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ested m purely military material such as 

"‘;‘| atlons ; navaI intel, igence J concern, si n,ih , . 

tatters, air force intelligence, interested in i, nv , .. 
planes pilot training, etc.; and a party pofoi, ,| tl . , 
controlled by the Soviet foreign office. This M , 

peated m every one of the scores of 

missions throughout the world. These various , 
supplement one another, but frequently kiiou , 
oi iei s existence only at higher levels. They ffin- t 

foVtim sf ant C t VerS f nd S ° metimes conl pete 

loi the services of a valuable local agent. 

As the Western world has recently found mu r 

astonishment and chagrin, these networks have , 

o . extreme y effective work. Their atomic espioiu, , „ 

certainly repaid their efforts many times, h.u 
penetrated at a number of points the most closely .. (M n 
organisations in botli Britain and the U.S. 

Ihtt the Soviet authorities abroad have not limii.il 

stives to intelligence. They have at them command 

mg teams, trained to go into areas (like the Haiti, M„ 
m iq 4 o and Czechoslovakia in 1947) an d to take ovm h„ 
reorganization and entire administration of govcinnu 

In many countries Soviet agencies have aided 

i^ng guerrilla warfare, insurrections, and sabotage, I In 
as been amply demonstrated in Italy and Iran M,„, 
serious, Soviet agencies in this country have pml,,U 
made preparations for chemical and bacteriological „ „ 
Tare, poisoning of water reservoirs, destruction of „„ 
portant bridges tunnels, and communication centers 

atomical l det ° nat - 10n ° f surre ptitiously assenibl.d 
atomic bombs at sensitive points. In areas like 

Montgomery, Chicago, and New York, guerrillas are 
gam/cd and perhaps equipped. They probably go tbrou-d, 
combat train, ng just as the National Guard does; indnd 
n some cases the Communist guerrillas were known m 
have operated m and through the National Guard Som! 
of the leaders of these units were trained during rl, ( 
t forties m the Lenin School in Moscow. Others got la 
able experience in Spain's civil war. h 


\ few promising foreign Communists have been trained 
imn mghly in the MGB, learning its techniques and se- 
Mts. Such men were Stanislaw Radkiewicz of Poland and 
\\* vander Rankovich of Yugoslavia, chiefs of the secret 
n dire of those countries. It is certain that there are in 
duMuw today Americans who went to Russia years ago 
are now trained intelligence and political warfare 
MpiTa lives. Most of these men are devoted, fanatical Com- 
1 1 1 ( 1 1 1 i .s tSj convinced that in case of war between the U.S, 
mi flie Soviet Union, the military defeat of the U.S, is 
desirable as the easiest method of destroying American 
ipiialist imperialism, 

I n Prance, Italy, and West Germany, Communist parties 
walking with and under Soviet operatives have prepared 
g * ret caches of arms, supplies of gold, explosives, radio 
mil other communication equipment, uniforms, and medi- 
■ 1 1 supplies. In West Germany, Soviet-organized groups 
ii i v c- been apprehended mining bridges which they could 
destroy at a signal from the East in order to cut off the 
m u eat of the small token forces of British and American 
(mops in West Germany. 

J lie able MGB leaders abroad have discovered that in 
most western nations Communists are unpopular. They 
therefore camouflage their organizations and activities 
under a hundred different names, organizing groups for 

I lie study of astronomy, the art of chess, (lie protection of 

I I mi hers of large families, the defense of the foreign-born, 
or whatnot. 

U would, of course, be silly to blame all the problems 
which beset the democratic world on the evil hand of the 
MGB and local Communist stooges. Movements like the 
l inks in the Philippines had their roots in the corruption 
■md inefficiency of the local government and the ruling 
class. They were nourished by legitimate grievances and 
would have existed and perhaps thrived if the Soviet 
Union long ago had disappeared into the icy waters of the 
Arctic Sea. What the MGB and other Soviet organs have 
done is to analyze carefully internal situations in foreign 
countries and discover weaknesses which they can exploit 
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in order to capture the imagination and ninri. 

lions of honest citizens who seek only raliess l< i. 

long grievances and opportunities for the cup 

freedom and plenty. 

Among these weaknesses responsible Sovici j 
warriors have no doubt listed: 

1. Hie conflict between colonial, or formerly <t f M » 
peoples and the "Imperialists”— the Americans 1 
French, Dutch, and others. Soviet policy nearly a hi a » 
ports the colonial peoples. 

2. The hostility and hatred which divides men 
cut races in the West, and in some cases, like that m • 
Africa, has already created a condition approach* n 
civil warfare. Soviet policy tends to side with the >> 
peoples against the white, 

3. The conflict between capital and faboi , wuh 
resultant strikes, lockouts, and disorders. Soviri on 
lions always side with labor against capital. 

4. The competition and sometimes conflict, aiimu 
*ius Western states in the fields of commerce, lm 
technology— and, sometimes, on th.e field of bat Ur. * 
policy is most flexible, shifts its support when it 1, 
sidered wise, though since 1945 Moscow has inv,u»c 
supported anyone who seemed opposed to the l .,s «•* 
any tiring, 

r r . The periodic economic crises during which all mh 
Western weaknesses and contradictions are sharpniMl 
Like Soviet purges. Western crises embody element , » 
other weaknesses, plus the failure of statesmen and U nl 
to understand and control the economics and adnmusn 1 
tion of their areas. 

It is toward the exploitation of these weaknesses h 
shortcomings that Soviet political warriors bend rhi 1 
efforts. 

Soviet Counterespionage— Soviet leaders have long 1 • > 
ognized their own vulnerability to hostile political wail n 
and have tried to protect themselves in many ways. 

Soviet authorities began in 1946 to implement a d< < * 



,l„,. to tighten up their internal security, rhough the 

cd Kingdom, the U.S., and the U.S.S.R. were still 

,, unally allies, the MGB and the MVD cracked down 
| ( ,„d on Western representatives in their orbit. An Amen- 
,,H naval attache in Poland was kidnaped and disappeared 
... „ Stettin early in 194G, A naval attache in Bucharest, 

< miaiii Eugene Karpe, was murdered in a tunnel in Aus- 
(lM Noel Field, alleged former American Communist, 
.nil other members of his family were kidnaped in 1949. 

V number of American citizens have been held m Soviet 
,ts and then released: Robert Vogeler, William Oatis, 

mnl others. , 

In 1 he fall of 1954, the Kremlin made political capita. 

I us efforts in counterespionage by publishing mi’ravda 
die full text of a letter from Soviet High Commissioner in 
i ,n many G. M. Pushkin to U.S. High Commissioner 
Limes B. Conant, revealing the arrest of more than Four 
hundred "Western spies” in the Soviet Zone— and the 
voluntary” surrender of a hundred other suspects. The 
|, Her, sent as a protest against organizations operating 
under American protection and leadership against the 
sn urity of the German Democratic Republic, asserted that 
evidence obtained in this roundup indicated that agents 
with espionage and sabotage assignments were being sent 
ivstcmatically into Eastern Germany. The letter not only 
named the Western organizations but also listed complete 
details on a score of agents, including names, addresses, 
mver names, money received, and specific assignments. 

T| iese Soviet efforts in counterespionage have had some 
i-tlcct. It is generally recognized in the West today that the 
MOB is serious in this game, and playing at intelligence 

in their areas is dangerous. 

During the past five years the MGB and M\ D have 
examined minutely the internal security o! the U.S.S.R. it- 
self, and a number of measures have been taken to protect 
the Soviet Government against Western political warfare 
efforts, which many Soviet officials honestly believe have 
liven consistently made but have failed only because of the 
reluctance of the “masses" in the West to engage in such 
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activities and because of the vigilance of Sm u » 
agencies. 

A major effort has been made to cut (he S< • \ * * + 
satellite populations off from Western contacts, u 
unofficial representatives of the West find l \ ilillu 
gather information, even on topics like the vo.nii- 
the Soviet Union. The law ot June g, 1947, m 1 
Stalin, lists as military secrets the deployment < » 1 
armament, combat training, financial status, hiuIh 
plans, equipment* and installations of all the Savin n 
forces; the composition, size, condition, design ni 
Soviet industry, as well as size, location, and qtnJir, 
mineral and oilier resources, food resen' es. ami ill 
formation involving the transportation network 
country* This law supplements die already compn In 
Article 58 of the criminal code, covering coutum- 
tionary crimes, all acts directed toward the ovcmIim 
weakening, or damaging of the Soviet power: treason, !>■ 
to a foreign country, relations with foreign stales m ii> 
representatives, witli counterrevolutionary aims: salmi 
espionage; terrorism; armed insurrection; propiigainh 
agitation urging the overthrow or weakening of l lie .S-". 
power; preparation or possession of counterrevohu n hm . 
literature of any kind; or failure to report to the am lim 11 

preparations for, or commission of, any of these 

Sentences run from execution to short prison Urm ,. \ 
the populace of the ILS.S.R, knows that anyone whn fi 
been tried under Article 58, even if acquitted, can m W* 
return to normal life; while one convicted under if n - 
ally disappears, never to return again* In some cases, m 
mediate relatives also disappear. 

These laws, vigorously enforced, have done much 1 

Western representatives off from all contacts in 1 
U.S.S.R, 

Soviet Defensive Political Warfare — Soviet authonu- 
realize that insurrection in the U.S.S.R* is quite pnv.ih 
even in peacetime. If some great power set out const inn 1 
and intelligently to give aid and comfort to insurm 1 


mv elements in the U.S.S.R., there might well be partisan 
ies operating in Russia just as they are now opeiatm* 

m 1 imisia and Kenya. 

I he current campaign to amalgamate sma 
I .mis into larger units is partly motivated by the dcsir 
,1 m- Soviet authorities to eliminate completely local food 
h >11 ves, thus making it impossible lor any guerrilla u . 

, M live off the land in any operations which mig 

\s a further security measure inside the Soviet Union, 
whole peoples have been removed from sensitive points 
.Mu) banished to the deep interior of the country. The 
l.iccks along the Black Sea shore, resident there since 
the days of ancient Athens, have been removed. In 
n.-ms, Vladivostok was largely an Oriental city inhabited 
l,v Chinese, Koreans, and Mongolians; in ,941 * 
through its streets for hours without seeing an Onental 

I (l c At present Latvians, Estonians, and Lithuanians 

being physically removed from their countries m a geno^ 

ndal operation described in detail earlier. it 
. iermans, the Crimean Tatars, and several Caucasian petr 

I I Ies whose allegiance to the Soviet power during World 
War li was doubtful have been systematically liquidated. 

Soviet Political Warfare STRATECY-Soviet leaders 

maintain a virtual state of stege inside the U.S.S.R-, vin e 
making technical, economic and military preparation to 
light either a shooting war or serious partisan warfare 
within their own borders. Meanwhile, abroad they to 
I mie peace propagandas movement based on popular 
desire for peace, calculated on persuading others 
militarily unprepared-with preparations for war and in- 
uniidation. They admit when pressed that they arc, to 
quote Stalin, “not against every war. * Yet by clever propa- 
i> mda and plenty of kilowatts, and thanks to their raam- 
Ic nance of initiative, they have "captured peace in many 

'll! all negotiations and diplomacy, they do not strive 
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to reach agreements. For them, conference* .n* Im- 
of political warfare. Their aims may be listed i 

1 . To reach world opinion, 

2 . To appeal to the masses of hostile ,imm. 
heads of their governments. 

3. To drive wedges among their enemies. 

4. To distract attention from important at 

they themselves are undertaking elsewhere. 

If, in the course of negotiations* they are 

some agreement, they consider it only as i.nio d 
temporary, binding only to the extent to whit 1 1 h 1 
enforcing. 

In their political warfare they recognize ili.u iFm 
dom and the plenty which exist in tl ie U.S. pm d 
a serious disadvantage. They seek to minimi/* dn 
advantage in several ways. Where possible, 1 Ik \ d. < 
Americas wealth, speak of starving Negro childon 
Mississippi, inflation, unemployment, misery. Wlim 
does not seem likely to succeed, they chide the l ' s 
its wealth, paint Americans as bloated leeches walk* 
in surpluses while the world starves. If we lend mum 
the Czechs, we are enslaving them; if we refuse < 
money, we are starving them. If we stand our ground 
some conference, it is the stubborn stupidity of mm d 
imperialism; if w r e yield, we have been forced to do 
the overwhelming might of the Soviet Union and d 
pressure of our own restive masses. 

Thus they tailor their propaganda for each cos 

and frequently convert American wealth and power n<> 
propaganda liabilities. 

They try to do the same thing with freedom. Srv< * 
years ago over cocktails in Berlin a very able Soviet r n 
nalist chided me on the arrest of Gerhart Eisler as a (hm 
of civil liberty. “Nonsense/* I said to him in effect. "\\ !> 1 
do you people do with your opposition?" 

“Don’t get hot," he said quietly, lt I know that mi I linn 
in Russia are rotting in concentration camps for npp^ ■ 
tion to some Soviet policy. That is not the point, linn 
now you have granted even to your enemies the n 
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That was your strength. Now you are giving it 

Uult'ed' the political warfare planners in Moscow can 
freedom most effectively by making the West 

it. If, with a mere fifty thousand Communists 

, 1 hr US they can provoke Congress into suspending 
n.dotn of speech, they drag us down to their own level 
ni.l win a majority victory in the cold war. 


PART 0 American Political 
Warfare Efforts 


The U.S. is beginning to plan and carry out polin, „i 
fare operations. The efforts are being mad ‘. by , ,, , , 
ozen different government agencies and at leasi mi , 
private organizations. 

So far there is little co-ordination of American 

warfare efforts. Nor have over-all objectives been , 1, 
or publicly defined. 

Organizational FoRMS-Umil recently the U S Cmm 
ment s attitude on political warfare was summed 1 
the then Secretary of State Dean Acheson, who Si ,i,| 1 
is not the purpose of this government to subvert tlic l:„, 
sian people." Such lack of leadership, a poorly inlmth, 
pub ic, and a cantankerous Congress made any com 
political warfare effort most difficult* 

During the past two years, however, in bits and pin,. 

many individual political warfare operations have 

undertaken and carried out by diverse organizations Imp 
public and private. 

. ^ iie Elsen bower Administration initiated a series ,,1 
important organizational moves. The Psychological Srpp 
gy Board, which had been impotently struggling ;i | (1| 
under part-time and amateur leadership, was'liquidai. ,| 
and us unction (political-warfare planning) was lestrd ■ „ 
National Security Council, a top-level body whn , 
members include the President, the Secretaries of Sup 
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mii| Defense, and the Director of Intelligence. (The Seo- 
1 ny of the National Security Council is now General 
► hcvt Cutler, a Boston banker with probably more ex- 
1 i Hence in the field of political warfare than anyone else 
mi Washington.) The National Security Council then ere- 
in 'd the Operations Coordinating Board* which currently 
■ H ives some 75 per cent of the action items from the 
uimial Security Council and sees that they are carried 
' h rough. 

I he nation’s information activities were taken away 
hum the Department of State and placed in the hands of 
* new agency: the United States Information Agency 
I '.SI A), under Theodore Streibert, vigorous former exec- 
Miuc of the Mutual Broadcasting System* This organ! /a 
■ inn has taken over the operation of the Voice of America 
md ihe United States Information Centers throughout 
1 fie world. It publishes magazines and bulletins in many 
languages, runs libraries, “America houses/' issues press 
M' leases, and engages in other overt informational activi- 
f h's on a budget of some 100 million dollars a year. The 
Department of State continues to operate a political in- 
irlligence division (whose apparatus was built on the re- 
mains of the OSS Research and Analysis Division), and 
furnishes guidance and often material for the U.S. Infor- 
mal ion Agency* 

The USIA and the Political Intelligence Division of the 
Slate Department suffered seriously from budget cuts dur- 
ing the first two years of the Eisenhower Administration. 
I he resultant insecurity of personnel has been augmented 
by the activities of Congressional investigators * and in 
die Department of State, by the anti personnel "area- 
bombing" of Security Director McLeod, with the approval, 
nr at least the acquiescence, of top Administration leaders. 

Organizationally, however, the new division of func- 
1 it makes sense, and has already resulted in better co- 
ordination of political warfare activities. Allen Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, has defended 
fiis organization with laudable vigor, and the CIA has 
suffered neither from budget cuts nor Congressional inter- 
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ference. Originally conceived as an organ, /.it 

ordinate, evaluate, and distribute intelligent r ■ 
jy others. CIIA lias now branched out into pusinw ,, 

gence with us own networks, and into 

covert activities, including the penetration and 

tion of foreign governments. One of the jm, 

CIA has to overcome is lack of public 

appreciation. This is almost inevitable by i!„ vnv „ 

° u * operations. The only time the public lie.. is ,l, 
is when something goes wrong-and things haw , 
sionai/y gone wrong* 

During 1954, several CIA operations in Gcrm.im la 
'\ Jde open when agents sent into Poland and the 1 1 \ ,1 
were apprehended almost as soon as they tomli.d ,i 
ground, apparently because of penetration, pn.jh.ihh 
training centers. But CIA is building up a pro!. . 
staff, and beginning to engage in intelligence and 
poo ,cai warfare activities witi. professional shill 
I be Pentagon has a Psychological Warfare Invi- 
te activities of which are restricted to planning 

and tactical psycho logical warfare activities and 

personnel to carry them out. 

In addition to these major governmental organism „ 
several smaller outfits have fingers in the political u,.i ... 

PK-. Army, Navy, and Air Force Intelligence, cons, 

he importance of political warfare, engage in it. 

ally as it applies to their branches of the service. 

m federal Bureau of Investigation, efficiently , ,,, 
mg out as it does counterintelligence activities in iffi I . 
and some limited operations in Latin America, has In,, 
ptobahly the best public relations of any of the count,, 
security agencies. Political warfare abroad, howev, , , 

beyond the jurisdiction of FBI. The same thin- is i M , 
01 the rreasury Department and the Departmem ,,1 

botJl of vv ' lich maintain intelligence sm „ . 
gathering and evaluating information of interim m 
their particular fields of activity, and both of which u. 
engaged in blueprinting measures of financial and 
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warfare should we find ourselves in a shooting 

Writ* 

J he Foreign Operations Administration has been carry- 
m - mi constructive economic operations including tech- 
nhal aid, emergency relief, and the encouragement of 
pMvau; investment, in backward areas, to the tune of sev- 
mI billion dollars a year. But unless given a new lease on 
hie by Congress, the FOA is to go out of business in 1955. 
[ he Administration has indicated its determination to 

• •mtiuue these activities by giving former Budget Director 
Joseph M. Dodge a Cabinet-level position as planner and 

♦ ourdinator of U.S. world economic policy. 

At this writing, die mission of the Dodge organization 
I* is not been spelled out, but this agency will probably 
1 volve into a department responsible for planning and 
1 rrying out all U.S. Government economic operations 
(broad, and co-ordinating and facilitating private overseas 
investments and activities. 

A second major appointment in December 1954 put 
Nelson A. Rockefeller into the White House as Special 
\ssistant to President Eisenhower, with instructions tu 
allend meetings of the Cabinet, the National Security 
( ouncil, the Council on Foreign Economic Policy, and the 
( Jperations Co-ordinating Board. Charged by the President 
with increasing “understanding and co-operation among 
iill peoples/ 1 Rockefeller will presumably be over-all polit- 
ical warfare planner and co-ordinator, 

A major nongovernmental organization engaging in 
political warfare is the Ford Foundation. In addition to 
w idespread research activities along political warfare lines, 
die Ford Foundation has further endowed an organiza- 
tion to carry out the enormously important task of help- 
ing Soviet deserters, refugees, and escapees to find a place 
in the United States and to understand and assimilate 
1 he opportunities and ideological assets we have to offer. 

Another organization doing significant work is the 
Rockefeller Foundation, whose medical, agricultural, and 
other activities in Mexico, the Far East, and Europe have 
formed a substantial contribution to American political 
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warfare. Never widely publicized, the nput.in^n. 
various branches of the Rockefeller Found, it m m 
personnel have contributed substantially invent I 
can prestige and popularity, particularly in 1 -n m V 

The Near East Foundation and the Amu i* m i ■ 
Service Committee also deserve mention as 
fective participants in constructive political w u I m 

In Germany and Austria, a large number nl " 
lions are carrying out measures of political wad ■ 
as part of American military government, some m | 
its efforts to suppress them. 

Several committees are functioning in the I S n 

to organize and carry out political warfare. At o 

are the Free Europe Committee (which, with its do > 
Radio Free Europe, receives support from Ouud 
Europe— a drive run by the American Heritage I mm 
tiun), and the American Committee for Liberation In 
Bolshevism, Inc, 

This outline gives some idea of the complexity ul nil. 
and unofficial political warfare agencies. The qursn^u 
How could tins setup be improved? 

Theoretically, it would be a fine thing if co-onlmi- 
political warfare activity for the West could spim- 1 , ti- 
the United Nations- This would be the best way to m m 
the sincere and effective association of all the free turn ^ 
of the world in carrying out a concerted political u.h i n 
program* 

But the United Nations includes a substantial Smut 
bloc and the rest of this organization is torn by m.m 
disagreements. Furthermore, the U.S., faced with ih. 
necessity of financing most of the free worlds comm ih 1 
political activities, is in no mood to subordinate ifs mwu 
efforts in this direction to United Nations planners .m*i 
policy-makers* 

Short of United Nations sponsorship and managerm m 
the National Security Council of the United Stairs * 
the logical body to plan and co-ordinate major poliinA 
warfare activity in all fields. 
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H‘( KATioNs-Along what lines should U S. political war- 
1 m operations proceed? hi the first place, American amis 
hum he defined in terms general enough to insure wide 
r ,i ular support in the U.S. and yet concrete enough to 

the imagination and win the allegiance of people 

,11 over the world. This is easy to say but difficult to do. 

I lie National Security Council lias outlined Amciican 
•tins in a number of classified papers. Undoubtedly many 
,,[ these cannot be made public, but statements oi genera 
t I.S. aims in various areas should be given the widest p,i > 
l,< n y whenever possible. In some cases this has been done 
l,y appropriate officials, for example, the speeches by Assist- 
mi Secretary of State Henry Byroade in 1953 and 1954 
, I noted on p. 131 of this book. In many areas no such pub- 
ln statements have been made, although it is known that 
NSC papers have been written. More statements of U.S, 
policy should be made public. For maximum effect, these 
, lumld be made by the President or tbe Secretary of State, 
ilimigh in some cases, depending upon their relative im- 
portance, lower officials could act as spokesmen, but it is 
ihsolutely essential that public statements be co-ordinated 
t \\u\ realistic. 

In World War II the U.S. proclaimed a series or na- 
iimial aims, eloquently expressed by tbe President or bis 
Cabinet members, around which the Ameiicun peop e 
united almost unanimously. And yet, when the war was 
over, we found that we had made the sad mistake of prom- 
ising a better world everywhere. When the fighting ceased 
and conditions returned to some semblance of normalcy, 
millions throughout the world, not without considerable 
purification, complained that the better world” was still 
,1 dream. Communist propaganda reaped the harvest winch 
Allied political warriors had planted and tailed to culti- 
vate. Here was a fundamental, almost universal short- 
< oming which is the basis of many of our difficulties m 
Asia and in Africa during the past ten years. 

It would be difficult and undesirable for anyone to 
screen the speeches of officials in the U.S. Government, 
certainly in peacetime. But some co-ordination is most 
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desirable, and this is rightly the function ol ih. t 

branch. The President of the United States „| 

major policy statements, and his subordiii m , i 

follow his lead. It is in the absence of such dm 

that speeches arc made by senior U.S. statesmen |>, > 
too much to too many— and frequently in eonimli 
with each other. 

Some chairbome functionaries in and near W.t\! 

claim that this confuses the Russians, and is ih< i > 
smart political warfare. Unfortunately, the reverse n 
It is beginning to amuse the Russians, while coni' usui 
only our friends abroad but also our own people, 

U f lie National Security Council has worked 

policies on a number of key areas and problems ( In. 
India, Southeast Asia, French North Africa, the U..S . 
policy, German rearmament, liberation of satellite i ... 
—these should be expressed in general policy st.itom m 
on the highest level, except in such cases where iheo . 
adequa'e military security reasons for secrecy, as . J ,, , 
might be, let us say, in the ease of China. Such |ml,i. 
announcements would form the groundwork on w\a*\ 
political warfare programs could be construct., I ,, 

around which an informed, determined, and cohort 

he opinion could lie created. 

Working without benefit of a structure of artinjl.iii d 

basic aims, a number of Americans have made con 

proposals for political warfare programs which are srim U 

and provocative. In a fiery little book called The 

Boris Shub proposed that: 

1. I he U.S. President should announce that the l 1 \ 
will throw its full support behind any segment ol il„ 
Soviet Army, Central Committee, Supreme Soviet, or u/li. , 
agency ol the Soviet Government which will fight to \ . 
place the present Politburo leadership. 

2. The U.S, should announce its desire Lo see estal. 
lished a Russian government founded on the basic Ut. 
doms for which Russians fought in the revolutions ,,l 
1 9°5 ;mci ir d 7 - This announcement would be accompanic i 
by offers of economic, political, and cultural cooperation 


The U.S. should pledge support to all individuals 
* groups who fight to abolish the MVD and the privh 
U - d status of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union; 

- cud slave-labor camps; to organize free trade unions; to 
m store freedom of speech, worship, press, and assembly; 

• allow peasants to choose their own form of land tenure; 
md to hold general elections by universal suffrage for a 
uoistituent assembly. 

j. The U.S. should publicly invoke the human rights 
pinvision of the U.N. Charter and should demand die in- 
■ In Irnent of Soviet leaders for crimes against humanity and 
I mi conspiracy to wage aggressive war. 

James Burnham makes the point that: 

An internal change in the Soviet regime depends upon 
die development of an internal opposition. The devel- 
opment of that opposition depends upon a division in die 
Communist party. That division cannot take place unless 
(hose individuals who might bring it about have a posi- 
tive perspective, that is, something to gain. Such a per- 
spective can be o tiered only by the United States, To 
those individuals, the members of a potential opposition, 
i lie United States might say, in effect: "We are ready to 
settle without war. Here are our demands. Meet them, 
and you may live" 

These demands should be, according to Burnham: (1) 

* r station uf Soviet propaganda aimed at giving the 
U.S.S.R. world domination; (2) withdrawal of the Red 
Vrmy to the U.S.S.Il.’s pre-iggg borders; (3) liquidation 
uf the Communist fifth column; (4) free choice of govern- 
ment for countries which the U.S.S.R. has taken over since 
1939, and amnesty for slave workers and exiles; and (5) 
modification of Soviet Government structure to allow 
normal intercourse between the Russian people and the 
rest of the world. 

In return, the U.S. could promise, according lo Burn- 
I tarn's theory, not to go to war; to submit its own atomic 
installations and weapons to international control, and 
to give the U.S.S.R, generous economic aid. 

O Q 
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Such programs demand study, discussion i 
decisions* 

A number of smaller-scale but not less m"rju , ,, 
nivoiv.ng political warfare await policy dm**, 

ton cl be made even before basic aims ami 

worked out and approved. 

W lien the Town Meeting of the Air went to (\i n t, 
on a show George Denny, its moderator, was ,„U,. 
oth the French Government and the US Uni, 

avoid the use of the word "peace" because ,| ); ii 

become, for most Frenchmen, a Communist slo-an 
years of intensive Soviet propaganda geared t.u|„ ’ 

holm 1 eace Pledge," the "Partisans for Peace," and ■ 
of World Peace Congresses’* had resulted In the 
kidnaping of the dove of peace by Moscow-;, i I, 
the m ; nds Western Europeans. Dunn- , 

S m V teml 1 T° nt b S \ P r Sidei,t EiSenh ° Wer has ni;,d, 
statements which have helped matters a good deal |„ 

zL'rr: !°c be doue to correa the 

by the weight of Soviet propaganda on many honest , 
throughout the world that the Soviet Union stand. ! 
peace, and the U.S.A. for massive retaliation. 

hafdS h r f0 ? U TT°- WOrld a,tcntion is disarmamcm U |, 
has the Soviet Union consistently taken the iniiUm, , 

trumpeting disarmament proposals to a world ih,' , 

spending something like a quarter of its total inn 

arms while mdhems starve? True, the Soviet proposal, „ 
„ y specious and insincere, and are aimed at disaitm, 

ad\ei sanes while the Soviet Union and its friends ,<■ 

strong. But the United States has missed oppor mi 
opportunity to capture the world's headlines wit 
proposals, which we would be prepared to implement .... 
multilateral controlled disarmament. Instead of tha, , 
ave often been left to chase propaganda balls the U,. 
Andrei \ ishinsky knocked over the fence. 

VV’e could go further— in tlie terminology 0 £ tenth, 

cou d break through the Kremlin's service by 

greatly superior wealth and production to propose*,, 
portionate disarmament, let us say, of 50 per cent, Jul, 
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n 111 an economy for the U*S. oi : some 20 billion dollars. 
* could propose to turn half this money back to U.S* 
is payers, and offer to use the rest of it for a World 
< ipital Investment Fund under a World Economic Plan 
- help backward nations help themselves* We could then 
p< II out what this 10 billion dollars could do, going down 
dir line of vastly important backward nations. Egypt, 
huh l recently visited, is excited about a new “High 
itnrf project on the Nile which would increase the coun- 
nys arable land by one-third, but which would cost half 
1 liil lion dollars* The proposed fund could put up half 
i hr money for the High Dam. and the Egyptians could 
laise the rest themselves. And the only thing standing in 
die way of the immediate implementation of this project* 
ur could tell the Egyptians, their 40 million Arabic- 
v| iraking brothers, and others, is the refusal of the Soviet 
Government to agree to inspection and control, without 
which no multilateral disarmament is possible. Such a 
program has been suggested in general terms by C. D* 
Jackson in the U.N., and could form the theme of a major 
political warfare campaign which would wrest the initia- 
nvc from the Russians and exert immense weight on the 
billion “gray*' people of the world who are the principal 
target of constructive political warfare efforts on both 
sides. 

Such proposals, it is true, have been made in the U.S. 
from time to time, but all too frequently they have been 
made by unofficial and somewhat controversial figures like 
Walter Reuther and Henry Wallace. They should be made 
by the President, the Secretary of State, and the U.S. repre- 
sentative to the United Nations* 

Another point: While our official speeches have tended 
to deal with defense perimeters, massive retaliation, and 
military aid to our allies, until recently we have failed to 
act in places where rearmament could help create bargain- 
ing positions which would be most useful in current 
diplomacy and in negotiating eventual multilateral dis- 
armament* West Germany is a case in point. 

During the past seven years the Soviet authorities have 
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built up m East Germany (population, 18 mi Him 

forces totaling 200,000 men (not counting the lw, tin 1,, 
divisions of Soviet occupation troops). This East 1 
orce has tanks, artillery, a small tactical air h,, , 

wanie naval vessels. It constitutes more than j pc 

the population of East Germany. While ere; 

training this force, the Russians launched aliacl .1 . , 

tack against the British and American ‘rearm,, 

West Germany. 

But today West Germany has only a Frontier imp 
o 20,000 men armed with machine guns and a few I, 1 .. 

L 7 S - | ; ut no r j,anes . no tanks, no attillm „ 
naval vessels. Tins total force constitutes only ah „„ 

fifth of 1 per cent of West Germany’s 49 million 

During the past two years the British repeatedly 
bringing the number of West German Front in 
up to somewhere near the proportionate level of il„ 1 , , 
German Army, and giving it comparable arms. Tit. 
posal was opposed by the U.S. because it would haw ,,,, 

f ** aUcmarivc to German military coin: 

for the European Defense Community. Result- It, 
negotiations on Germany today, the Russians can , 

withdrawal of al foreign troops from Germany, coal, A „ 

hat if we agreed, the whole country could and 

intimidated and perhaps overrun by an unopposed 

C ° mmUniSt <* 

rh T f le German r situation may now soon be rectified |„ 
the formation of a real West German Army unde, ,| M 

^ r /f° > , er . f v ct - Rut Ior scver al years both the U.S 
uonal administrations, in their operations in Genu m 
^ve stood on us head Teddy Roosevelt’s advice to “sp, .,t 
and carry a big stick,” 

The June 17 Uprising in East German v-The 

pies just cited involved largely the diplomacy of the ( \ 
m executing foreign policy. An illustration of a 
complex political warfare situation-combining the low 
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* mge intangibles o£ U.S. foreign policy and the necessity 
I'M capitalizing on a crisis— was presented by the events 
i*l June 17, 1953, in East Germany. 

I he story of the mass revolt of millions of East Germans 
m 272 separate cities and towns on July 17 lias been told, 
llui so far those tumultuous days have not been evaluated 
I mm the standpoint of American policy. Such evaluation 
o important if w'e are to cope more effectively with similar 

* vents as they may develop in Germany or other parts of 

* mope. 

It is now clear that w f hat Lenin would have called a 
partial revolutionary situation developed throughout Last 
Germany on June 17. To apply Lenin's definition: The 
iuling classes had proved themselves unable to solve the 
problems facing the country and the population had 
reached a point of desperation at which they were pre- 
pared to run any risk, make almost any sacrifice, to rid 
ihcmselves of their oppressors. On the other hand, the 
presence of three hundred thousand Soviet troops in the 
area made a successful insurrection impossible without 
major outside military help. 

The political background of the crisis was as follows: 

In early 1953 intensified Bolshcvizatkm had been ap- 
plied in the Soviet Zone of Germany. Delivery quotas were 
set at a constantly rising level that forced farmers into 
bankruptcy and collectivization or into prison. Private 
enterprise was being driven out of existence in industry 
and commerce. The church was fighting desperately to 
maintain even minimum operations, while ministers were 
imprisoned and victimized, religious youth organizations 
u ken over by the state. Lawyers were forced into a Com- 
munist guild while schoolteachers had to co-operate in 
the communication of the zone, under pain of unemploy- 
ment or prison. Food scarcity brought about a govern- 
ment decree on April 10* 1953, depriving some two million 
Last Germans of their ration cards. Production norms 
were raised by 10 per cent in May, and East German offi- 
cials warned the unhappy workers that further increases 
were to come. 
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'esc diacomc measures were formulated ,.n,| , 

S a ?„ e p n, ] C °™ mist ,eaders beaded by Spn.l. , 
i fl . , ' K , 1L Tiey resuItecI i« increasing 1 1>. i , 

s<La e fliglu of East Germans to flic West. 

svstmTr? n° Vi r Z ° ne 1Cadcrs the " softs ’' Wi'ic- I 
systematically eliminated by Ulbricht. One ut 

Fmnz Dablem, expelled from the party on May V r 

man Y tT ^ ** pnnci P al Communist leader 

many. Then, on May *8, Vladimir Semenov, a s,,|, ,, 

had served for six years as political advisor to a so. , . 

Berh^^'” a iT- f VCn)0rS °‘ Germany, , , 

Uilm as Soviet High Commissioner for Germain *> 

ruTpSai^r D , eaI ’” presiiniabi ^ - ** 

the post-Stalin Kremlin government. The new null, , 

W t 1 r tUUtC ^ Uh 3n 0fTida! statement that the I 

Sov iet Control Commission had been responsible , 

m,Stakes ( w[,ldl were n ow to be rectified. Tl„ 
measures included a departure from the “coertm, ,, 
collection methods’* ot the nist anr i 
those sentenced for / 

nonpayment of taxes. Refugees were promised then I 

or businesses .[ they would return. Capital invi-sim,,,. 

iseT Ration' < 1 ,mpr ° venients in Hving standards 

d. Ration cards were promised to those who had I 

deprived of them. A large conference in East Berlin 

duced a compromise" between the State and the , ]„ „ ,, 

which was m effect a victory for the latter. Three il 

sand students expelled from public schools for mein I,, 

thTcouitsTro' 3 "' or - anizations were readmit.,, I 
he courts promised to review ifie sentences of convi, (, ,t 

clergymen he State further updertook to return 

confiscated church property,'^ to resume die finan, , ,1 

support of the church, ' 1 1 

bvVhe r SFn Pnl'l early ° n! “ fBe s P°P- a fact duly regisn -,,,1 

in- c!bA-H t blir< ’ Cm in a vision renom,, 

he Cent a 1C P T "" ° n him Wear bel, „ , 

the Central Committee to answer for ins activities 

ri, en came the June , 7 insurrection-on the very tin 

when LIbncht was summoned to appear before the' Cm 
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n.il Committee, It probably saved him from disgrace and 
pulitical death, 

fi seems almost certain that, on the eve of the msurrec- 
unn, under Semenov s directives, Premier Duo Grotewohl 
<ut 1 Ulbricht were slated to be succeeded by “libera Is 4 ' or 
1 ven “bourgeois 1 * leaders like Hermann Kastner or Pro- 
lessor Erhard Huebner, But die insurrection, during 
which thousands of East German workers denounced Ul- 
hr ic lit and demanded his head, committed the Soviet 
mi hmi ties to stick by die would-be Lenin of Eastern Ger- 
many or else lose face and prestige. Grotewohl and Ul- 
hricht, however, felt most insecure, and proceeded in a 
scries of meetings to criticize their own previous activities 
in most vigorous terms, and to promise speedy and far- 
1 caching changes. For example, Grotewohl, on June 2 p 
iit a speech in Boehlen* stated: 

The guilt for the events of the past rests with us, . , , 
This situation could in no case have arisen as the result 
of [lie work of Western agents. 

Minister of Justice Max Fechner stated on July 1 that 
die rebellion was a justified attempt on the part of the 
workers to secure their rights. 

It was at this point that I .avrenty Rcria was arrested 
(the arrest probably took place on June 2 7, though the 
announcement was not made until July 9). 

At this time Semenov was contemplating a general am- 
nesty for all convicted participants in the uprisings (except 
those who had been shot), while Ulbricht was fighting an 
apparently losing battle against Semenov's “New Course/' 
The exact chemistry of the reaction is not known, but 
it is a fact that within a few days of Beria's arrest, the 
“softs” suffered heavy defeats in East Germany. On July 
16 Fechner was fired, denounced as an enemy of the State 
and replaced by a “hard," Frau Hilde Benjamin, who 
proceeded to reimpose sentences on convicted insurrec- 
tionists who had been pardoned. Wilhelm Zaisser, Min- 
ister of State Security j was fired on July 25 and replaced 
by East Germany's espionage chief, Ernst Wo 1 1 weber, a 
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notorious “hard.” On July 24 Rudolph Herrnsindi 

<>I A cues Deutschland, was fired for complicity 

deviation! st party group, The new Politburo in> In 1 
new Ulbricht men— Willi Stoph, Minister ol tin lm 
and Karl Scliirdewan. Director of the West tb>m 
of the SED secretariat. On the other hand, jjevn.tl 
like Ackermann and Frau Elli Schmidt and, 

unt, Hans Jendretsky (party chairman in Reilm 
dropped. 

Ulbricht s returning strength was indicated win n Id 
stooge Grotewohl traveled to Moscow, where h< ,, 
ceived with great fanfare by Soviet Deputy Miiu-.n 1 
foreign Affairs Pushkin, who both preceded and mi , , , . 1 
Semenov as^ High Commissioner. Through lim, 
U.S.S.R. made a series of major gestures in the do. ,, 
of East Germany— including the renunciation of all n |.. 

ations after January 1, 1954, and the return to Gi n 

thirty-three enterprises previously seized and nruipoi ... 
as SAG’ f Somjetische Allgemeine Gesellsckajtni) ,,, 
ater, on March 26, 1954, die official declaration ..I it. 
sovereignty" of the Soviet Zone. 

With his new power, Ulbricht denied any respomd 

for the June uprisings and stated boldly that “only . , , 
cent of the workers cook part in the strikes. The m.i|uMi. 
of the people of the German Democratic Republic . . I 

not support but rejected the provocators.” 

Ly August it was clear that Ulbricht was back in pne , 
Although Semenov reportedly was keeping Zaissci .,1,. 
otlier “softs’’ on ice for possible use against Ulbri. In , t . 
the future, Semenov’s policies were being replaced I, 
those ol Ulbricht, who felt strong enough to insiitm. , 

pl , USe ° f " coward, y- opportunistic, or concilia!. >M 

SED leaders. Among those to fall were acting East Get 

Foreign Minister Ackermann and a host of minor SI h 
officials accused of “faltering” on June 17. Later, on |, ( l v 
* 7 ' 1 954 » Semenov himself was recalled to Moscow ,im! 
replaced by Georgy M. Pushkin. 

The question arises: How did Ulbricht thus save him 
sell with the aid of an event (the uprisings) which hum 
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observers would unequivocally have declared the result 
ul Uibricht’s own policies? The answer probably lies in a 
m lies of twisted ironies: The Western officials almost eer- 
uinly considered it advantageous to have the “hards' 1 
lather than the “softs' 1 in power in East Germany* in the 
hope that their excesses would keep the pot simmering 
nid make inevitable further insurrections at future dates, 
when the West might be prepared to utilize them effec- 
tively. Semenov was probably smart enough to sec this, 
but others in the Kremlin were not. These others stupidly 
ronsidered that Ulbricht had become synonymous with 
Soviet prestige in East Germany and therefore must be 
iciained. 

Three facts present themselves immediately when one 
1 lies to analyze and evaluate the responsibilities and activ- 
ities of various departments of the LLS. Government dur- 
ing the abortive June crisis in East Germany: 

1. The U.S. authorities did not know what was going 
on in East Germany until it had already happened. The 
slate of tension throughout the Eastern Zone was not re- 
ported either by Western governmental agencies or by 
1 he press. Mayor Ernst Reuter was in Vienna, his assistant 
was in West Germany, and several principal U.S* political 
warfare executives were in Washington arguing about 
1 heir budgets. This in itself is a serious indictment of our 
various intelligence organizations. Had American govern- 
ment agencies been unaware of a revolutionary situation 
in some isolated spot like Bulgaria* to which we have little 
access, it could have been excused. But the American 
sector of Berlin is almost in the middle of the Soviet Zone 
of Germ any. In it thousands of American government em- 
ployees, both in uniform and in civilian clothes, are free 
to gather news from public sources and from the hundreds 
of refugees who daily stream into Berlin from all over 
the Soviet Zone* In addition to this, the U,S* has a military 
mission accredited to the Soviet Zone* Its officials can and 
do travel widely from the Baltic to Czechoslovakia* from 
the Oder westward across the Elbe. U*S. intelligence 
should have known that a point had been reached at which 
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the reservoir of public acquiescence in East Germ, in- i. 
been exhausted. 

2. No preparations had been made to utilize a rev.. I, ,, , 
ary situation in East Germany. Such preparation;, l„. 
iave included tiie training of partisan leaders. ,1, 
bling of appropriate arms, ordnance, communication . , 
transportation facilities, and the formulation ..I u„. , 

plans for various operations. The arms and othct 

meat should have been of Czechoslovakian or ' m m, 
manufacture, and should have been in the hands .,1 , 
Consulate General oi Lichtenberg" or some organ i/,m, „ 
or individuals for which the U.S. carries no respond h,l , , 
For this purpose a Bundesbejrirungs organization „t , 
sou might have been created in West Germany o> „■ 

ot icr gray’ organizations created to handle disirilmn 

3 - lop policy makers had not considered majo, lt w ,i.. 
nonary activities in Eastern Europe, and no study 1, 
aecn devoted to the problems which might grow .mm 
such a situation. & 

As a result of all three shortcomings, the U.S. n< 

ailed to exercise any influence over events in Easi i.. 
many (except for the influence exerted by the simple l „ 
of our presence in West Berlin and Germany, tLil,., 
with the activities of RIAS, for which one man, Cn„U, 
Ewing, deserves great credit), but did not know what », 
on until days or weeks after the crisis had passed. IHiih, 
the crisis itself, decisions of great importance fell to I,., .1 

officials who 111 some cases werc quite incapable of maU. 

t icm. For example, the American militaiy authorities m 
her in were principally concerned about the safety of W. - 
Berlin. 1 hey were worried sick that Soviet tanks 
were more than four hundred in East Berlin, to our fou 
m West Berlin) would get confused in the street Mil in 
and cross into the American secior-or that the three rim 
sions of Soviet troops called in to quell the riot would 
move right on across the sector boundary into West Berlin 
ie U.S. military authorities bat! no idea of utilmmr 
situation to embarrass the Soviet Government, overthrow 
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their East German stooges, and perhaps contribute to forc- 
ing the Russians out of East Germany. 

All local U.S, political warfare authorities were operat- 
ing under standing directives from Washington to make as 
much trouble for the Russians in East Germany as possible 
without causing bloodshed. Small supplies of arms which 
were available in or near die Soviet Zone were at the dis- 
posal of a special agency and could not have been released 
for use by German insurrectionists without new directives 
from tlic highest quarters in Washington. 

ft is to be hoped that preparations have now been made 
for utilizing a similar situation should one arise; that ARC 
Wing and other special agencies now have, or soon will 
have, supplies of light arms, ammunition, communica- 
tions equipment, etc. labeled, ready for distribution— and 
th at at least a few trained leaders and specialists are ready 
today, sitting in Steglitz or Hof, near vehicles with engines 
running. 

These preparations are technical in character, not diffi- 
cult, and relatively inexpensive. They require forethought 
and time. 

But there are two distinct questions to be considered in 
evaluating U.S. policy on June 17, The first is our failure 
to prepare to take a hand in the insurrection. This is in- 
excusable. It deprived appropriate officials in Washington 
of the opportunity to make a decision. Preparation does 
not mean intervention. A man carries a gun when he goes 
hunting. This does not mean that he will shoot at the first 
animal he sees. It does mean that in the course of the after- 
noon, if he sees what looks like a four-point buck, he can 
decide whether to shoot at it or not— a decision which is 
impossible if the gun is at home in the closet. 

The second question (presupposing that preparation 
had been made) is: What should the U.S. have done? At 
the heart of an answer lies the fact that the U.S. was not 
prepared to go into World War III on June 17, iggg, and 
that active intervention in East Germany might have led 
to war. A second element was the Fact that by arming the 
insurrectionists, overtly or covertly, we would have as- 
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sumed a moral responsibility to help them out if tin 1 ' ■< 
sians had cracked down hard, as the Germans did un h 
W arsaw insurrectionists in 1944* (The Poles will n** 
forget how the Russians let them down on that 
3nd stood by on Lhe other side o£ the Vistula win I* ifi 
Germans massacred thousands of Polands most cm mm 
ous people.) The Germans, East and West, would in 
have forgotten it had we precipitated a similar siinatc-n 
At one post-mortem on the June 17 affair, Dr* Cojmim 
said roughly that, looking back at it, he did not think du» 
we could have done anything substantially different inn 
what we did, although he admitted we should ha\i 1- ■ • 
better prepared than we were. Rut in a sense, he said r 
was a good thing we were unprepared; had we intti h ml 
actively* millions of people who are now convinced ilm 
the insurrections were spontaneous would believe th.ii dn 
whole thing had been provoked by the U.S. 

Another responsible American oflicial put it this wav 

it. may be that June 17 was a lucky combination of tics 
peration in East Germany and indecision and confusion 
in Moscow, and that such a situation may not soon a mm 
again* Still, if we had to do it over again, I do not In 
Jieve that we should have interfered with arms* YW 
should have permitted SPD protest meeting to take plan 1 
in West Berlin, and perhaps we should have produced 
a show of force on our side of die sector frontier; hm 
active interference would almost certainly have resulted 
in the fall of Ulbrtdu, which we don't want, and would 
have resulted in bloodshed for which we would have bet n 
blamed. 

Suspicious as reporters are of governmental officials wG 
assure assorted itinerants that what happened is wliai w* 
actually wanted, although we did not know at the turn 
Conant and the others may be right. In any case, it nnv- 
seems unlikely Lhat we will be given the opportunity 
again soon to make a similar decision regarding die liljM.i 
tion of East Germany* For since June 17, 1953, many 
changes have occurred in that area. 

1 spent some time in Germany in July, 1953. At that 
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lime grim-faced refugees from all over the Soviet /.one 
were saying: "Dass kommt schon wieder (It will come 
again).” In” East Berlin itself, hungry, surly crowds were 
8l ill spitting quietly at the charred remains of newspaper 
kiosks and other small buildings burned by the crowds on 
June 17* 

I visited East Germany again in August and September, 
t954 , and the atmosphere had changed measurably. Food 
was more plentiful and cheaper. Though meat, fats, and 
sugar were still rationed, people were far more relaxed and 
better dressed. The number of refugees had decreased, 
and many of them were professional practitioners ol a new 
metier on the cold war’s epicenter, those who make a liv- 
ing by fleeing back and forth across the frontier. I talked 
to many East Germans, and they all said: Dass kommt 
nicht wieder.” Things are getting better, they said, and 
one must live. 

Because of the achievements of the New Course, spon- 
taneous uprisings like those in April, 1953, in Czechoslo- 
vakia and in June in East Berlin are not likely soon to 
recur, unless the new Krushchev leadership in Moscow 
-mes back 10 a hard policy, in which case there will be 
trouble. But in any event there will be dilliculties. Dis- 
content is widespread and deep. Germany and the other 
satellite states have not reached any real stability. There 
is still plenty of fertile sod for Western political warfare 
to cultivate. A recent German Communist defector. Dr. 
Eduard Schulz, told Melvin Lasky of Der Mortal: 

You’ve learned something about propaganda. You ve 
almost caught up with Marx and Engels. But with propa- 
ganda alone, mein lieber, it can’t be done. Organization 
is what counts, political organization. And there you ve 
got a long way to go before you even catch up with 
Lenin. . . . What kind of political show do you people 
run? Here in the East, you have every opportunity you 
could possibly wish for. A political party afraid of its 
own shadow* An economic: system that doesn L work. An 
atmosphere loaded with tension, suspicion and instabil- 
ity. National conflicts drat are explosive. And is it taken 
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advantage of? Why, any of my 1^0 kids in the l.rip.M 
seminar could produce genuine revolutionary siUwnMu* 
out of this stuff. Don't you people have any moiuy r * h 
don't you care enough? 

Even Russian functionaries in Eastern Europe an n, 
quently uncertain and infected with a sort of dry ml i 
political cynicism, i remember a press reception m I ■ < 
Berlin several years ago, to which both Eastern and \\* <* 
ern correspondents were invited. As soon as I an iv« d i 
was attacked by an East German Communist editm wh* 
shoved lus cocktail glass into my vest and said: “You \m»i 
icans talk of freedom. What happened to that Negm m 
Georgia last week?’ 1 The press had indeed repoiu d * 
lynching, and I was fidgeting and considering w hat in -.»* 
when up came a Soviet official— glass in hand. He w is if*< 
number two or number three man in the Soviet infoim.* 
tion bureau for East Germany. He listened for a minim m 
what the German was telling me; then he pushed lire t .< » 
man aside and said: “Scott, don't pay any attention to ih> 
German, I know those stories about lyndiings in the i 
are all made up by my office in Moscow,’* 

War Is Not Inevitable— Before concluding, let us * mm 
sider a basic and widespread criticism oF political wailm 
in general. “Its use will give the human race two hostile 
worlds belaying each other with every means short ol all 
out war, while building up horrendous and unbelievably 
expensive weapons of mass destruction. Does this not mean 
pernicious bankruptcy of both sides pending inevitable 
and conclusive coexternunaiioii?’* 

I do not think so. 

With every year that passes, I believe our chances ol 
avoiding the terminal clash improve. 

Dr. Albert Einstein was recently asked what wertpom 
might be used in World War II L He said: “I do not know 
But I can assure you that World War IV will be fouglu 
with stones.** As people in both worlds become more and 
more aware of this distasteful probability, it becomes less 
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likely that either side will initiate the use of 0111 new 
weapons. 

!lut there is a deeper reason tor my optimism. 

T he world has often been divided into two powerful 
and hostile coalitions which seemed bent on destroying 
one another. Sometimes the clash came, and one side 01 
both were wiped out. But on other occasions the conlhri 
did not come. Instead, time and history worked out com- 

promises, , , , 

At the end of the eighteenth century revolution snook 

France to its roots. The revolutionaries upset most of the 
accepted institutions of the country. They guillotined the 
kino and royal family. Some aristocrats perished-others 
(led 3 to England and conspired against the Revolution. 
New institutions, based on fundamental class changes, 
seemed incompatible with the old way of life. Revolution- 
ary armies swept across the continent spreading these in- 
stitutions in a way which challenged the very existence or 
the world’s other powers. 

Around the turn of the nineteenth century many 
thoughtful Europeans doubted whether Europe, or the 
world, was large enough to hold the trench Republic and 
the British monarchy, so mutually exclusive did their ide- 
ologies appear, and so overlapping were the areas of their 
military ambition. 

Then time got to work. During the nineteenth century 
the ideas of the French Revolution seeped around the 
world— sometimes taken on the bayonets of various armies 
-but more frequently penetrating by a sort of historic 
osmosis, carried by the written and the spoken word and 
on the very winds of cultural intercourse. And as the ideas 
(.raveled, they changed both themselves and others that 
they met. The original extremism of the Jacobins mel- 
lowed, its jagged corners were rounded off. T he ideas and 
institutions of the conservative world changed, too, even 
in insular and tradition-bound England. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, the British monarchy had become at 
least as democratic as the French Republic, and the ques- 
tion of their coexistence had become quite academic, 
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T ime had solved by a process of compromise a 

which had a century earlier, seemed unsolvablc, 

thing Arnold Toynbee (and Aristotle before him) < .,11 , 
Golden Mean had evolved, although, union mi.iii I 

man found other conflicts and problems over wlii. h i, 
fight wars. 

U the nineteenth century could work out a sen. . ,,i 
compromises between what seemed at its beeinfliu • tn 

irrevocably hostile forces, perhaps the twentieth ce,' 

will find its Golden Mean between the ideas of the On,,!,, , 
Revolution and those of the world’s free peoples. 

What might be the nature of this Golden Mean? 

In economics and administration the pattern is air. <0, 

clear Indeed during the past thirty -seven years 

mod; fi cat ions have already taken place on both shir-. 

* lie bolsheviks have restored the family as the I m m 
economic and sociological unit of their society, remmm , ,! 

equal! tanamsm for a complex and highly I 

incentive system, and adopted patterns and 

education architecture, music, and the arts far more 

servauve than many of those accepted in the West. 

1 he West, on the other hand, also changed. Certain H. 
menu of what the Russians used to call a planned economy 
have become accepted throughout the West, Even in il„ 
y institutions like the Securities & Exchange Commix 
s ton— considered ‘'Bolshevik" a generation ago-todav 

aken so for granted that were Herbert Hoover deem 

the 1 residency, it is doubtful that they would be abolished 
A recent economist's conference in Boston reported tin Ml 
our economic organization a generation ago were taken , . 
— 33 °ur present system would In 

Changes have been more radical on the Soviet side, and 
Un trend will probably continue as it becomes W,x 
ingly clear to the people of the U.S.S.R. that certain „| 
ieir institutions— the collective farm for example-do nm 

r ‘ 1S . We * as older systems of organization. For thorn, I, 
the Soviet Government is in absolute control of the „'| 
nunrstrative machinery of the Soviet world, gradually i, 
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must bow to basic economic facts and to the growing op- 
position of millions of its citizens to many of its theories. 

The Golden Mean might thus represent a compromise 
between Adam Smith and Lenin, something that is neither 
unrestricted private enterprise nor unmitigated socialism. 

Unfortunately, our approach to this Golden Mean in 
economics and administration is often obscured by the 
dichotomy of power which exists between ourselves and 
the Soviet Government* Two strong powers cannot control 
the same area at the same time. Each tends today to em- 
phasize the differences between the two systems in order 
to maintain the purity and simplicity of his own position 
and force those in-between off the fence. Each tends to 
blame the “enemy” for anything that goes wrong and to 
cover tip his own inadequacies. 

But any objective student of history can today see the 
Golden Mean taking form in the fields of economics and 
administration. 

In another area, however, no compromise seems pos- 
sible, nor would most Westerners want to see one emerge. 
In their concepts and practices regarding the relations of 
the individual to God and to the stale, the two adversaries 
stand poles apart. 

And here we can ultimately win, noL a series of compro- 
mises, but a victory, if tfic West in general, and the U.S. in 
particular, can maintain intact its freedoms and its respect 
for the sanctity of the individual while carrying on vigo- 
rous political warfare against the Soviet system. 

Given time, tire intercommunication of ideas and in- 
crease in trade which both sides today seem ready to 
accept, political warfare may achieve something few class- 
ical wars have ever accomplished. 

Long-range Aims— M ost shooting wars have created more 
problems than they solved. There is no such tiling today 
as rolling up your sleeves, winning a bloody ami decisive 
battle, and then going home free of conflict and worry. 

Political wars are different. They can solve problems. 
For while classical warfare frequently aims at die destme- 
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tion of a military machine without reference to the 
which created it, political warfare has the double nbjn m 
of destroying a hostile political tyranny and helping Hi 
people living under it (and, perhaps, people elsewbrn »■ 
organize for themselves a government expressing ih- 
desires and interests. 

In a generation of political warfare, carried on nod 
the cover of a fifty-billion-dollar-a-year defense shit Id. ■ 
can hope to see emerge a movement of the peoples ol ill* 
Soviet sphere of influence bent on securing Freedom 
worship, abolition of slave : labor, self-determ inai ion n! 
na t i onal grou ps. economic prosper i ty t h ro ugh pr i va U . m ■ ' 
state initiative working side by side, the restoration ni 
private ownership ol Jap^i ^'he're the peasants desire n. * 
multi-party system guaranteeing die rights of minonin in 
expression and representation, freedom to travel. ai*il 
world peace through the United Nations. Such a imm 
raent would mean a great deal to the U.S. and to the cm m 
human race. For the U.S. and the Western world (imM 
without doubt get along peacefully with a Russian gnvn n 
ment guided by these ideas. 

Many Americans would doubtless like to see the presem 
Soviet Government swept away and replaced by a burn I 
new group, elected by the people and dedicated to the 
tablishment of the American way of life. This (bin 
reflects what George Ken nan refers to as "our invcm.m 
tendency to judge others by the extent to which they nm 
trive to be like ourselves." A study of Russian hisim\ 
makes it fairly clear that no combination of circumstrun c * 
could, in the foreseeable future, produce in Russia a mu 
ror reflection of the free-enterprise system as practiced in 
the U.S. We arc going to have to settle for less. But how 
much less? 

Let us start by listing the things we could not expect. 

Though the tyranny and injustice of pre-Bolshevik Ru% 
sia were mild compared with what followed, still \h< 
restoration of the Romanoff monarchy can hardly be held 
up as a goal today, particularly in view of the absence ol 
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popular support for it in Russia. The Kerensky regime was 
in power too short a time to establish roots. 

During the past generation the Soviet Union has ac- 
quired an industrial plant second only to that of the U.S.> 
with the auxiliary machinery of finance, trade, and trans- 
port, all owned and operated by the Soviet state. 1 he dis- 
position of these assets is the legitimate business of the 
Soviet people who bled so profusely to build them. What 
they might decide to do with them is hard to tell, but re- 
gardless of their desires, it would be impossible for private 
enterprise to take over all these many assets for years, if at 
all. In agriculture and trade and small industry, a sector of 
private enterprise would doubtless appear and grow if the 
restraints of the Soviet state were removed. But some cen- 
tral authority will probably continue to administer (and 
perhaps to own) most heavy industry, transport, and bank- 
ing for many years, though the Yugoslavs are currently 
experimenting with worker management committees, 
which might constitute a sort of compromise between 
private ownership and statism. 

Many Westerners would expect a Russia liberated from 
Communist dictatorship to embrace fully the concepts of 
individual liberty accepted and practiced in Western na- 
tions like England and Switzerland. But Russian tradition 
leans heavily in another direction. 

From the Mongol Khans through the Romanoff czars, 
Russians were governed by strong states, police spies, and 
the threat of chain gangs. During the past generation re- 
lentless Soviet pressure through the press, radio, educa- 
tion, and terror have all but extinguished that frail flame 
of libertarian thought which produced Russia's nine- 
teenth-century intellectual renaissance. Millions of Rus- 
sians have been taught in Soviet schools to fill teeth, design 
buildings, play the violin, and mass-produce the tools of 
both peace and war. But they have not learned to think 
and act as free individuals. 

To illustrate: I have talked with Soviet refugees in Ger- 
many just alter they escaped to the West. They had joy in 
their glowing eyes as they inhaled the free air, and smiled 
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with elation at all and sundry. After interrogation, I In ■ 
were turned loose on the German economy and went 
about trying to find a place to live and a job* And flu n I 
would meet them again* Often they looked unhappy and 
perplexed* “What are we supposed to do?” they wmilil 
ask. “Who is the one to tell us where to go?” 

Most Soviet citizens fear and hate the Soviet state. Inn 
many of them will have difficulty getting along withuni u 
Indeed, many competent sociologists believe that its <U 
integration or overthrow will usher in a time of trnnht 
worse than that which followed the withdrawal in ih< 
fifteenth century of the Golden Hordes* 

To sum up, it would be both hypocritical to demand 
and foolish Lo expect, any liberated or remodeled Kir 1 1 
immediately to shape its economic and social instil m inn 
along the lines of classical free enterprise and Jefferson mu 
democracy* And indeed, these matters are rightfully 
business of the Russian people— to be decided freely i 
themselves in the light of their traditions and ideas. » 
seek to impose on them a duplicate of our way <»l hl< 
would contradict our own basic philisophy of freedom and 
tend to unify the Soviet people under its present leaih i 
ship. 

But what are the minimal prerequisites width .m 
future Russian state must achieve to be recognized by il« 
West and be treated as an equal and a friend? 

There are two: 

1. A freely elected government would have to recount ■ 
and implement the religious, political, economic, and in 
tional desires and aspirations of its people, npnv.i l 
through free speech and a free press. 

2 . It would have to relinquish the Marxist- Lend dsi dm 
trines of World revolution which have dedicated the Snu» i 
Government to the subversion and destruction o! all ntln > 
states. 

If these two conditions could be met, the cssent v ol * vd 
which makes impossible basic settlements with the Sovui 
Government of today would be removed. 

The Cominform and all its activities, die iniotuam 
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and suspicion with which Soviet organs view all foreign- 
ers, the disruptive influence of Soviet agents around the 
world, the Iron Curtain itself, are all applications of 
Lenin's revolutionary theories, and would disappear were 
these tli cones repudiated. 

The Soviet state today confines millions of its citizens 
behind barbed wire and treats the rest like children or 
criminals— too immature and undependable to be let out 
alone or allowed to mingle freely with people from other 
lands— because it does not express the desires of the peo- 
ple, but instead tries to impose on them, by force, the will 
of a small and self-perpetuating bureaucracy which no 
free election would leave in power. These aspects of Soviet 
policies are the legitimate concern of other states* not only 
because of the abhorrence with which any civilized people 
must view a slave society, but because it must inevitably 
seek to excuse and perpetuate its own tyrannies by vilify- 
ing other nations to the point of war, as did both Hitler 
and Stalin, 

In brief, the world needs, and political warfare may well 
help to bring into being, a Russia whose national boundar- 
ies are determined by plebiscites, led by a government 
disassociated from the sponsorship of world revolution, 
ready to pursue tolerant and forthright relations with its 
neighbors. Such a state should be expected and encouraged 
vigorously to defend the interests of its peoples and to 
shape its laws and institutions to their will. 

If successful, political warfare may thus achieve some- 
thing which classical war has seldom accomplished— a con- 
structive solution of outstanding problems in the interests 
of the masses of people on both contending sides. 

A somewhat different set of aims must guide American 
constructive political warfare activities toward the satellite 
countries and the "neutral” peoples of Asia and Africa. 

With regard to the latter, the U,S, must recognize the 
legitimacy of many current nationalist independence 
movements throughout Asia and .Africa. Having ourselves, 
less than two hundred years ago, established our independ- 
ence in revolution, we should be true to our history and 
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try to understand and aid the revolution which md,*\ i 
gripping much of Lite world. Working with and tin on l* 
the U.N*, we can help the lew remaining world pm\ « < 

with colonial interests to withdraw in orderly fashion I 

their dependent areas as soon as those areas are able r 
govern and defend themselves. And by giving undersi ui.l 
ing and support to those teeming dependencies, \w i.m 
help them to become independent, prosperous, and Im 

Together, these objectives could lay the basis for a wmM 
free of wars. For the human race already has the Uvhiml 
ogy and even Lire administrative machinery for a uuiud 
world of peace and plenty and justice under law. Mr n 
fought each other like animals until they were united urn 
tribes. Then within the tribe some sort of law and oiT * 
was established— but the tribes fought- Tribes rave wav i 
city-states, to principalities, to nations. Each time the aw * 
of unification increased, the wars between the new hum 
became bigger and more destructive— but inside the min 
there was peace. 

It worked every time, Italy's city-states fought bund 
until Italy was unified. Since then their compel in w 
struggles stop at bicycle races. 

Now we are at the last round. The world has bm iuh 
great powers, each the center of a power area and the fin u 
of an ideology which splits the world into two— and old 
two— parts. If these two powers can resolve their diffemn « 
through persuasion and compromise, then, for the In i 
time, the whole world may achieve the age of Law and 
Justice— civilization's prerequisite to the Brotherhood <>l 
Man, 
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